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LETTEE OF TRANSMITTAL. 



To the Honorable the Secretary of War. 

Sir: In accordance with instructions in my appointment of August 
7, 1901, as Special Commissioner of the War Department, I have the 
honor to submit the following report. 

In doing so it is a great pleasure to call to your attention the 
interest everywhere shown in the work of the United States for its 
dependencies, and to express my keen sense of obligation for the many 
courtesies shown me in connection with the investigation. As soon as 
my mission was made known, business and professional men, and espe- 
cially Government officials, gave freely their time and the benefit of 
their invaluable experience, besides furnishing liberally literature, 
reports, and often special Government facilities to aid the work. 
Without such cordial assistance the report would necessarily have been 
much less complete. 

Very respectfully, 

Jeremiah W. Jenks ; 
Special Commissioner. 
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Chapter I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In accordance with instructions, reports have been made in the suc- 
ceeding pages on the systems of currency, labor, internal taxation, 
and police of Burma, the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay 
States, and Java. In order to cany out fully the spirit of the instruc- 
tions it has been found advisable to refer also at times to other British 
and Dutch dependencies, such as Ceylon and Sumatra. A brief special 
chapter on the conditions in Egypt has been added. 

In making a summary statement on a question so broad as that of 
the work of a country as seen in various colonies wherein the condi- 
tions must of necessity differ, it must be understood that the state- 
ment can not be complete. In the nature of the case, from the mere 
fact of its incompleteness, it must fail to do justice to many conditions 
in parts of the colonies under consideration. 

The sources of information drawn upon are, in part, books and 
official reports upon the dependencies; mainly, the opinions of officials 
administering the government, both European and native, and the 
opinions of European and native residents and citizens of the colonies 
under consideration. Besides this something has been gathered from 
direct personal observation. 

To make clear the significance of the experience of these colonies in 
its bearing upon the settlement of problems presented in the Philip- 
pine Islands, a brief statement must be made regarding the forms of 
governments in the dependencies reported on, the attitude of the Euro- 
pean governments toward the native inhabitants, and the measures 
taken by the home governments to further the interests of the natives 
by securing for them justice, reasonable taxation, education, and other 
benefits of a similar nature. 

FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 

In both the English and Dutch colonies we find, first, direct govern- 
ment carried on by the European sovereign power, through its own 
officials, European and native; and second, a large number of protected 
States in which the government is carried on by native rulers, who 
act in important matters largely under the advice of European resi- 
dents. These two forms of government should be carefully distin- 
guished, for while the purposes of the home government may be in 
both cases substantially the same, the reasons which have led to the 
adoption of the policies are entirely different, the methods employed 
are diverse, and the results, although similar, are also in most cases 
materially different. 

PURPOSES OF THE HOME GOVERNMENTS. 

(a) positions. 

The statement is often made by people whose sympathies are against 
the holding of Eastern colonies by European or Western peoples, that 



these colonies are held largely, if not chiefly, because they furnish 
places at high salaries for sons and friends of persons of influence in 
the home countries. It is strongly intimated that were it not for this 
selfish reason so great interest in the colonies would not be shown. 

Doubtless many people appreciate the advantages of government 
service even in the Orient, and it is doubtless also true that many of 
these positions pay excellent salaries. But to consider this fact a 
prominent motive in connection with the colonial policy as a whole of 
the countries under consideration is, when one considers the character 
of the civil servants, the burdensome nature in many cases of the 
service, and the difficulties of the problems involved, together with 
the success attained, little less than ridiculous. 

(1) Character of officials. — One ought not to overlook the high 
character and the efficiency, generally speaking, of the European 
officials, both English and Dutch, whom one meets in positions of 
influence. In both countries the civil service provides men of ample 
training, and for those in the higher positions, not merely men of 
experience in the lines of work which tney are called upon to do, but 
also those who through competition have won their way, so that 
one finds, with only rare exceptions, men of unusual ability as 
administrators. 

Of chief importance, perhaps, is the fact that, from the natives as well 
as from the administrators themselves, one learns that the Europeans 
have established among the natives, who, generally in most countries 
of the Orient, are themselves disposed to be corrupt and untruthful, a 
reputation for ri^id honesty as regards all financial matters, and for 
truthfulness and justness in their dealings with others. Justice is done 
by the Europeans even against the personal interests of their own 
fellow-countrymen if need be, or against themselves in the settlement 
of disputes between Europeans and natives or among the natives. It 
is practically universally true throughout the English and Dutch colo- 
nies alike that if a native has a good case in which he wishes justice 
done, whether the case be civil or criminal, he will prefer the Euro- 
pean judge. 

When one realizes that the chief obstacle among oriental peoples to 
the establishment of self-government is not a lack of intelligence, but 
rather a lack of trustworthiness and truthfulness, qualities upon which 
all successful organization in both business and politics must rest, the 
deep significance of such facts must not be overlooked. 

(2) Pay of officials. — In order to secure officials of this high class 
and to make them willing to spend the best years of their lives in what 
seems to many of them exile from home, good salaries must of course 
be paid and ought to be paid. Lord Cromer has well said in connec- 
tion with the English administration of Egypt, "If jrou want honesty 
and uprightness you must pay for it," and this principle is one that is 
recognized by the countries that have been most successful in colonial 
administration. Good salaries and liberal allowances for expenses of 
entertainments and otherwise are the rule. There can be no doubt 
that the high salaries paid to the English and Dutch colonial officials 
in the best positions have been saved to the colonies many times over 
by the efficiency and honesty of their administration as compared 
with the poor service which low salaries would inevitably have 
brought. 
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(b) the good of the natives. 

Both the English and the Dutch affirm that they are governing their 
colonies for the good of the colonies themselves, and that the benefit 
which is to come to the home country must be attained indirectly 
through the added prestige of the home country from the control of 
its colonies, as well -as through the added wealth which may be secured 
indirectly through the increased development of trade. It is probable 
that the experience of all their colonial rulers would justify the state- 
ment that whenever a man urges that the colony be governed in the 
interests of the home country or of the home people, he is likely to 
mean that he wishes to have the government of the dependency fur 
ther the interests of some individual Englishman or Dutchman, or 
of some special corporation in which he is interested. The desire of 
individuals of the home, country to increase their own wealth at the 
expense of the dependency concerned is one of the chief dangers which 
governments of dependencies have to guard against, because unless 
care is taken to prevent the exploitation of the natives by Europeans, 
not merely is injustice done, but there is likely to be loss both of 
prestige and of success in government for both home government and 
colony. 

In the earlier part of the nineteenth century, it is true, Holland, 
through its "culture" system, derived from Java large financial 
returns; and there can be little doubt that the financial return was the 
chief matter considered. At present, however, as appears fully from 
the following report, this "culture" system has been largely set aside. 
There is now little reason to charge that Holland is not keeping fully 
in mind the interests of the Javanese in her government of Java. 

Doubtless Netherlands India and the oriental countries under the 
administration of Great Britain are indirectly a source of great power 
to the countries concerned; but it is not untrue to say that both coun- 
tries keep distinctly and continuously in mind the welfare of the 
natives themselves. Whether they are adopting the wisest means for 
developing the self-governing capacity of the natives is an entirely 
different question. 

MEASURES EMPLOYED. 

(a) In dependencies of both countries the governments aim first to 

Srotect the various tribes or nations against one another. Before the 
omination of the European power became established, there were 
continual tribal wars which prevented industrial development, and 
which, from the point of view of Europeans, resulted in a condition 
of injustice and of intolerable cruelty and oppression. It was not 
uncommon for a dominating tribe to levy tribute upon another and to 
enforce its collection by arms. All these practices have been stopped 
under the influence of both the nations under consideration, and it can 
fairly be said at the present time that with rare exceptions internal 
peace has been thoroughly and permanently established, and that it will 
dc kept with substantially no cost to the peoples themselves beyond 
that required for ordinary police work. 

(b) Of equal importance, perhaps, has been the protection of the com- 
mon people against their native rulers. In most of these countries the 
rulers, whether Hindu or Mohammedan, whether in British India or 



in Netherlands India, were absolute despots, recognized an owning tho 
land and owning their people, with the power to demand from any of 
their subjects either their property or tneir service or their wives and 
daughters, at the ruler's will. In many of the countries debt slavery 
existed, and where such slavery was not formally recognized, informal 
conditions not less oppressive were found. These conditions also have 
practically all been changed. Even in the native states where the 
chiefs are still the nominal rulers, they have been led or compelled, as 
the case may be, to administer their laws with some regard to the gen- 
eral welfare, to levy their taxes with some reference to the ability of 
the peasant to pay, and to decide cases brought before them with 
some regard for honesty and justice. Doubtless much remains still in 
both countries, particularly in some of the native states, to be accom- 
plished, but that in many cases European safety and justice has been 
attained, and that in all cases a European standard has been set, toward 
which the countries are gradually moving, is beyond question. 

(c) Of perhaps greater importance still as regards the influence of 
the European governments over the native peoples is the protection 
that has been granted to natives against Europeans and foreign Orien- 
tals, especially the Chinese. Although there may be at times an inti- 
mation that European judges or a European government is prejudiced 
in favor of Europeans, generally speaking, even the natives believe 
that the Europeans are honest and sincere in protecting them against 
the encroachments of more powerful and shrewder white men or Chi- 
nese; and the care taken in the laws, as shown in the following report, 
to protect the natives in the retention and use of their lands and in their 
labor shows that the purpose and the effects have been beneficent. 

TRAINING FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

So far as one can observe, it is the aim of both English and Dutch 
officials rather to give to the natives in their respective dependencies 
good government than to train them for self-government. In this 
respect, however, there is doubtless a difference between English and 
Dutch colonies, as well as between the different English colonies. 
There can also be no question that the English policy has varied more 
or less in India under different governors-general. 

(a) EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

So far as education tends to train for self-government, the English 
have i n many places and in certain ways done something. One finds scat- 
tered pretty generally throughout India elementary schools for train- 
ing in the vernacular. There are also some secondary schools, and, as 
is well known, there are several universities in which the natives study 
and receive degrees. Aside from the advantages offered in India, 
many individuals of the higher classes go to England for their train- 
ing, and in not a few instances these men receive later fairly impor- 
tant appointments in government service. Training in these schools, 
however, is not compulsory, neither is it ordinarily free, although the 
tuition in the elementary schools is, of course, very low. Speaking 
generally, only a very small percentage of the population take advan- 
tage of these means of education. Strachey says the proportion is 
"almost infinitesimally small." 

The feeling seems to be quite general among English officials in 



India that the education of the natives has been, in its method at any 
rate, often mistaken. Young men receive considerable book learning; 
they become ambitious for high positions in the government; they feel 
that the country which has enabled them to secure an education, and 
which controls their country to a considerable extent, owes them a 
living, and in most cases tney are not fit for difficult work of an 
administrative type. Some officials say that educating the natives is 
a mistake; it simply tends to make them dissatisfied with their lot. 
The more thoughtful and, generally speaking, the more experienced 
officials are rather of the opinion that education has not been along 
the best lines, but that it can be made very useful and practical. They 
think that in the lower grades it should be industrial in its nature, and 
that special efforts should be made to make the people feel that labor, 
even manual labor, is not disgraceful but is creditable and beneficial. 
It may, however, well be queried whether, in a countrv where there 
is so much personal service as in India, and where practically all white 
men, however hard they may work, do almost no physical labor, but 
exact the most detailed personal service, physical labor is ever likely 
to be looked upon with favor by any who have had a higher education, 
and who feel in themselves a desire for a position above that of the 
ordinary coolie. 

So far as one is able to judge from necessarily slight observation, it 
seems that more is being done under Lord Cromer's administration 
in Egypt to give the natives a desire for real industry than is the case 
anywhere in India, or in other British dependencies in the Orient. 

There is, however, beyond doubt, in India and elsewhere, a genuine 
desire to give to the princes of the ruling houses in the native states 
an education that shall fit them, as well as is possible, for the positions 
which they are about to occupy. This is perhaps best reached, in the 
minds of the ruling powers, by having such children sent to Europe, 
or by keeping them under English tutors in India or under the imme- 
diate influence of English officials. 

While those who attend the higher schools learn English, there is 
practically no effort made to extend a knowledge of English among 
the people. On the other hand, English officials are everywhere 
required to learn the vernacular, and careful effort is made to fit the 
government as closely as may be to the forms to which the people are 
accustomed. 

(b) EDUCATION IN JAVA. 

During a considerable part of the time of the Dutch occupation of 
Java the government has looked somewhat askance at training the 
general population. At present there is reason to believe that the 
attitude is somewhat different. Of late years there has been a con- 
siderable extension of elementary schools for the natives, and there 
can be no doubt that those in charge of that branch of the government 
would welcome a further extension of primary education. There is, 
however, no compulsory education. Generally speaking, education is 
not free, and a very small percentage of the children actually attend 
schools. 

There are special schools for the training of sons of chiefs and for 
those who are likely to have an active part in the government. These 
schools are adapted particularly for training in the direction of the 
future life work. There are also normal schools preparing teachers 



for elementary work. There is also a feeling here, as in the English 
colonies, that active efforts should be made toward industrial education, 
and aside from the schools the government, through its government 
plantations, its botanical gardens, and so on, is trying to give to the 
people some little training in methods of agriculture. 

The children of the well-to-do, who can pay the higher fees, niay go 
into the higher schools, even at times into those where the children of 
the Dutch are trained. In this way they may learn Dutch. The time 
has been when learning the Dutch language was discouraged, if not 
even forbidden. At present there seems to be no objection to the 
children of the prineeaxind of other influential natives learning Dutch, 
and in individual cases* it is rather encouraged. The training of the 
natives, however, is chiefly in the vernacular. 

On the whole it can fairly be said that the Dutch are moving forward 
in the direction of popular education, although not very much has y$t 
been accomplished; and it can not be said that the education in Jar a 
is given witn any intention of fitting the people for self-government. 

In the English dependencies, with the possible exception of Egypt, 
the same observation would probably be true. There are, however, 
individual cases to be founct among those who are taking an active 
part in ruling British India of men who are looking ahead to a kind of 
training that will give the natives a greater degree of self-reliance, of 
trustworthiness, and good judgment which may eventually lead toward 
self -go vernm en t. 

(c) PRACTICE IN LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

1. The villages. — As has already been said, it has been customary for 
both the English and the Dutch to keep to the old institutions as far 
as possible. This is especially true in village government. In some 
cases in both India and Java this amounts to permitting the villagers to 
elect their village headmen and some other village officers, although, 
generally speaking, these positions are rather hereditary. In all cases 
such choice must be approved by the dominating power. Under the 
governor-generalship of Lord Ripon (1880-1884) an effort was made 
to give the people in India a considerable degree of self-government. 
Local boards representing the different localities in a district were 
made largely elective and were to have considerable to say in the way 
of controlling their own local affairs. 

Generally speaking, however, the result of this experiment h&s not 
been considered successful. In probably three cases out of four the 
British officials, collectors and others who have had direct experience 
in connection with the system, declare it unqualifiedly a failure. The 
native representatives, provided they come at all without special pres- 
sure, ordinarily come to the meetings without any definite plans, and 
they wait for the English presiding officer to make suggestions to them 
as to what should be done. They are then likely to respond affirma- 
tively, "As the sahib wishes," and the work is done. In some cases 
they do a good deal of talking, but they are likely to be very unprac- 
tical. 

Here and there an English official is found who thinks that the plan 
is a good one, and that it is actually having some good results in the 
way of training toward self-government. Practically no English offi- 
cial thinks that the natives are yet ready for local self-government in 



any important matters without the immediate guidance of an English- 
man and without also the retention by the central government of the 
power of setting aside in cases of emergency the acts of the local 

government. In most cases, as has been intimated, English officials 
eclare that the experiment toward local self-government has been a 
failure, and that it would have been better if it had not yet been 
attempted. They say that possibly after a long time, when the people 
have become much more habituated to the English way of looking at 
things, have become more trustworthy, and have acquired a practical 
conception of what justice in the European sense means, they may be 
trusted with self-government, but certainly not at present. It is inter- 
esting to note that some of the more hopeful ones are among those of 
long experience and influential position. 

2. The municipalities. — In a good many of the larger municipalities 
al o there has been granted a considerable degree of self-government, 
although in practically all cases the English, directly or indirectly, 
have the controlling voice. Even in the larger cities it has been found 
that the native members either lack initiative, or, what is possibly 
more common and more dangerous, are open to corruption. This is 
the opinion not merely of the English but also of not a few of the 
more intelligent of the natives. Many of the more hopeful and more 
intelligent of the natives, however, favor encouraging the habit of self- 

fovernment in local and municipal affairs, as far as possible, under 
Inglish control, with the hope and belief that within a comparatively 
short time, much sooner than the English think, local self-government 
can readily be trusted to the natives. With scarcely an important 
exception, however, natives as well as English are of the opinion that 
India has not yet reached the stage of self-government by natives, 
even in local affairs. 

COMPARISON WITH THE PHILIPPINES. 

Nowhere in either the English or the Dutch or the French colonies 
in the Orient is as much conceded in the way of self-government as has 
already been granted freely to the native Filipinos. In all of these 
countries also the belief is strong that, inasmuch as the native way 
of ruling has always been that of a despotism, one needs to go still 
more slowly in the way of granting self-government than would have 

•n the case had the people themselves ever been accustomed to any- 
thing different. 

THE NATIVE STATES. 

In what has been said heretofore reference has been made particu- 
larly to those dependencies which are under direct British or Dutch 
rule. In very many cases in India and in two cases in Java, as well 
as several others in other parts of Netherlands India, there exist 
so-called native States, while perhaps the most striking and successful 
examples of such States are to be found in the Federated Malay 
States. 

REASONS FOR NAMING RESIDENTS. 

In one of the native States of India, Baroda, possibly elsewhere, a 
slight beginning has been made in the direction of local self-govern- 
ment, but the native rulers feel as skeptical as do the English about 
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any sudden or early success of any attempt toward self-government; 
and in legal form practically all of the native States in all the depend- 
encies remain under absolute despots. 

They are nominally ruled solely by native rulers and in the main 
through native officials who act under the advice of a British or 
Dutch resident. This form of government has been brought about 
in all cases through similar reasons. In the first place, the European 
governments have found these rulers in possession, and doubtless a 
sense of justice has been influential in permitting them to retain their 
former titles, emoluments, and honors. Furthermore, by recogniz- 
ing them they have sometimes been able to avoid long and expensive 
ware, and they have gained their aim of controlling the people and 
bringing about a good form of government much more easily and 
peacefully than by war, although in many cases by a much longer 
process. Many a minor despotic ruler, though recognizing his inferi- 
ority in arms, would still fight desperately and make his conquest a 
very expensive matter if coercion were attempted. If he is assured 
that his personal income will in no way be lessened, but in fact will 
be made somewhat more secure; that he may retain all his insignia 
of office; that the laws will all be passed in his name and nominally 
by himself, provided that he will yield to the dominating power the 
control of all international affairs and will receive at his court a resi- 
dent to whom he will give full information regarding governmental 
matters and whose advice he will agree to follow, he will readily see 
the wisdom of keeping the peace under these conditions, disagreeable 
as some of them may be. 

CHARACTER AND METHODS OF RESIDENTS. 

The resident placed at the court of one of these native princes 
should, of course, be a man of tact and of good judgment, who will 
become in reality a personal friend of the ruler and will obtrude his 
advice as little as possible on unimportant matters. He will so 
suggest in chance conversation and on other suitable occasions all 
important actions that the ruler will in many cases fancy that he is 
himself in reality taking the initiative. In time such a resident will 
practically dictate all laws of importance, and eventually will even 
fand it easy practically to prepare the laws in full and submit them to 
the ruler for his approval. A resident must, of course, be a man of 
decision and strength of character, who in times of emergency will 
not hesitate to exercise the power which ho actually possesses, but he 
should avoid, as far as is possible, making the position of the ruler an 
unpleasant one. 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. 

From the point of view of the European the acceptance of a Euro- 
pean resident by a native prince is a wise act beneficent to the common 
people. There can be no doubt whatever that in nine cases out of ten 
the presence of the resident has been a ^reat boon to them. Through 
his influence they have escaped oppression and can secure justice. 

On the other hand, with possibly one or two striking exceptions, 
affairs in these native States move much more slowlv than in the prov- 
inces under immediate English or Dutch supervision. What can be 



done at once in the one case must be a matter of talk and compromise 
and patience in the other. Nevertheless, for the sake of a peaceful 
rather than a bloody conquest, as well as for the sake of avoiding injus- 
tice in matters which concern the welfare of the people, it has doubtless 
in many cases been worth while to adopt the slower method of control 
and progress through influence over the native ruler. 

With probably not a single exception, however, all of the local 
rulers, residents, etc., both English and Dutch, would say that it is 
unwise to encourage the formation or continuance of the native States 
more than is necessary, though in many cases it is the wisest plan to 
retain the native States already in existence. They form a sort of 
safety valve for native feeling, and in some cases a kind of warning 
example. In the course of time, comparatively short as historical 
time goes, the substance of power and control passes from the native 
into the hands of the protecting State peacefully but certainly, to the 
benefit of all persons concerned, even to that of the native ruler him- 
self. Eventually the native rule may sometimes be abolished without 
difficulty. 

RELATIONS OF HOME GOVERNMENT TO DEPENDENCY. 

It is natural for those possessing actual governing power to desire 
to retain it. It is equally as natural for those administering a govern- 
ment and in constant struggle with its problems to desire a free hand 
in doing their work. Ever}*where among English and Dutch colonial 
officials one sees the difficulties of the problems arising from time to 
time in dealing with native peoples, and one knows the added burdens 
imposed upon the local administrators by being compelled to act under 
rigid regulations laid down by the home government. Doubtless 
general regulations on broad lines are in most cases desirable and even 
essential, but at times the English Government, and doubtless still 
more often the Dutch Government, gives instructions so minute that 
they can not be followed without doing substantial injustice to the 
natives or failing to give the best results to the government. Regu- 
lations made at a distance halfway around the globe, however well 
informed the home government may have endeavored to make itself, 
are likely to be ill-adapted to the conditions in the dependencj'. It is 
a common remark, in a tone of helpless resignation, that one would 
be glad to do such and such a thing which would bej r ond question be 
wise and for the l>enefit of the native peoples as well as for the govern- 
ment, but that the regulations of the home government do not permit; 
or that such and such a change in the policy would be extremely desir- 
able and has in fact often been recommended, but that the home 
government, so far removed, takes, relatively speaking, little interest 
in the matter and that it is extremely difficult to get a regulation 
changed. Possibly the chief obstacle to improvement in matters con- 
cerning the dependencies comes from the inactivity or from the ill- 
informed activity of the home governments. The very remarkable 
success of Lord Cromer's government in Egypt, on the one hand, and 
of the Federated Malay States on the other, it is thought, has been 
due, to a very great extent, to the fact that these two governments 
have been left peculiarly free from interference by the home govern- 
ment, and because they have been fortunate in having the men in 
charge trusted by the home government, and in consequence allowed 
to do what seemed to them, under the circumstances, best. 



Chapter II. 

CURRENCY SYSTEMS. 

INDIA. 

Suspension of silver coinage. — June 26, 1893, the government of 
India passed an act withdrawing the power of individuals to claim free 
coinage of silver, reserving to the government the right to coin rupees. 
On the same day notifications were issued arranging for the receipt 
at the mints (extended in 1897 also to the reserve treasuries) of ^old 
coin or bullion in exchange for government rupees, and of sovereigns 
and half sovereigns at the treasuries in payment of sums due to the 
government, ana also for the issue of currency notes in exchange for 
gold, the rate adopted in each case being 15 rupees to the sovereign, or 
16 pence to the rupee. 

The chief reason for this act of the government of India was the 
apparent necessity of checking in some way the falling rate of exchange 
of silver as compared with gold. During the preceding year (1893-94) 
the amount which the government had to remit to England in dis- 
charge of its gold obligations was £16,532,215, which, at the average 
rate of exchange in that year, viz, Is. 2.985d., required the payment 
of Rx. 8,700,000 more than if the exchange had been at the rate of 
1873-74. 

If it had appeared that the rate of exchange would not fall still 
lower, the government would have preferred to meet its obligations by 
some increase in taxation, with certain restrictions and reductions of 
expenditures. Owing, however, to the fact that the International 
Monetary Conference at Brussels, for the consideration of measures 
for the increased use of silver for currency, had come to no conclu- 
sion, and that it seemed probable that the purchasing clauses of the 
Sherman law of the United States would be soon repealed, with the 
effect of lowering still more the value of silver, the government felt 
compelled to stop the free coinage of silver, and to take measures to 
prevent the further fall in exchange between India and England, and 
gradually to put the Indian currency on a gold basis. 

It would be needless repetition of well-known arguments and opin- 
ions to give in detail the points brought out fully in the report of the 
Indian Currency Commission of 1893, commonly known as Lord Her- 
schell's committee, and in that of Sir Henry Fowler's committee, 
which reported, in 1899, on the effects of the closing of the mints, 
with further recommendations for placing India on a gold standards 

« Report of the commission appointed to inquire into the Indian currency, com- 
monly known as the Herechelf report on the coinage of silver in India, with the 
accompanying correspondence ana testimony, reprinted under resolution of Con- 
gress, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1893. Report of the committee 
ap|K>inted to inquire into the Indian currency, together with minutes of evidence, 
etc., London, Eyre and bpottiswood, iswa-m 
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Stibsequent acts toward the adoption of the gold *tstndard. — A brief 
summary of the subsequent governmental measures, together with the 
results of these actions, as gathered from certain late reports and 
especially from interviews with English governmental officials and 
leading bankers and business men interested in commerce in India, 
may be of service. 

It has long l>een customary for the government of India to effect 
its gold settlements in England, to a considerable extent, by the sale 
in London of council bills on the Indian treasury to those who had 
remittances to make to India. The rate at which these bills could be 
sold fixed substantially, of course, the rate of exchange for silver. In 
anticipation of the act suspending the free coinage of silver, the rate 
of exchange ran up from 14$ Jd. on the 21st of June, 1893, to 16d., 
the rate which the Government wished to establish, on the 27th, but 
it fell again immediately. The Secretary of State for India, having 
refused to sell bills at a lower rate than 15 3 H jd., there were few sales 
between the 6th of July, 1893, and the 24th of January, 1894, while 
imports of all kinds into India in settlement of balances due increased 
very largely. After the repeal of the purchasing clauses of the Sher- 
man Act, which tended to lessen still more the value of silver, the 
Secretary of State gave way and sold bills at whatever rate he could 
obtain. In May the rate had fallen to 12||d., and on the 23d of Jan- 
uary, 1895, stood at the lowest point reached, 12£§d. 

During 1895, 1896, and 1897, with the demands of increasing business 
and no increase in coinage, the rates of exchange gradually rose, until 
at length, in 1897, the rate of 16d. was reached. From that time to 
the present the rate has remained at that point, with slight changes 
due entirely to commercial reasons. 

In 1897, owing especially to objections coming from the government 
of India, proposals of the Wolcott commission from the United States, 
which involved the reopening of the Indian mints to silver, were 
rejected. 

January 21, 1898, in pursuance of the policy to establish a gold 
standard for India, a second act was passed authorizing the issue of 
currency notes on the security of gold held by the Secretary of State 
in England. 

On March 3 the government of India proposed further measures 
for hastening the effective establishment of a gold standard, and soon 
after Sir Henry Fowler's committee was appointed to consider them. 

July 7, 1899, the committee reported unanimously in favor of a gold 
standard, and all but three recommended that the rate of 16 pence to 
the rupee be adopted. 

July 25 the Secretary of State sent a dispatch directing that the 
mints be kept closed to the unrestricted coinage of silver and that 
steps be taken for making the sovereign a legal tender and a current 
coin, and for the coinage of gold, the rate of 16d. to the rupee being 
maintained. 

September 15 an act was passed making sovereigns and half sov- 
ereigns legal tender, at 15 rupees to the sovereign. 

During the years 1894 to 1899, inclusive, no rupees were coined for 
the government of India, although during the years 1897-98 and 
1898-99 some rupees were coined for the native states in India. During 
the year 1899-1900 the scarcity of rupees began to be felt strongly, and 
867,812 rupees were coined. In 1900 the demand for rupees become 
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stronger than ever before, so that on the 5th of March the govern- 
ment, after purchasing in India all the silver that it could obtain there 
for coinage, was obliged to telegraph to the Secretary of State in 
London to buy and send out more silver. 

On the 29th of June an act was passed enabling currency notes to 
be issued against silver bullion, as well as against gold coin or bullion, 
when held by the Secretary of State, or when in transmission to India 
for coinage into rupees. 

In the year 1900-1901, 11,424,477 rupees were coined, more than 
ever before in the same length of time. The profits on this coinage 
have been paid into the gold reserve fund. 

While there is no strong demand for gold for circulation in India, 
the government seems to have succeeded in establishing a gold basis 
for the currency and in maintaining, without serious difficulty, a fixed 
rate of exchange; 

^Economic effects of the change. — Perhaps no act of government in 
late years has furnished occasion for keener criticism or for greater 
differences of opinion regarding its effects than this act of the Indian 
government in closing its mints to silver. The discussion has dwelt, 
on the one side, mainly on the success of the government in finally 
establishing and maintaining its rate of 1 shilling and 4 pence for the 
value of the rupee. On the other hand, it has been claimed that the 
checked decrease and later the increase in the value of the rupee have 
brought great hardships upon ther people of India. It is clear that any 
satisfactory discussion of the change in the svstem must consider the 
effects upon several of the leading classes in the community, and that 
some effort must be made to determine the relative importance of these 
classes. It is certainly possible that the act may have been a benefit 
to some and an injury to others. The social effects of this change in 
the distribution of wealth must be clearly seen before one can give any 
opinion upon the wisdom of the government's action. The classes 
which perhaps need to be kept most clearly in mind are, first, the 
bankers; second, the exporting and importing merchants; third, the 
producers of goods of various classes; fourth, the consumers of goods 
of various kinds; and, fifth, government officials and others working 
on fixed salaries. 

Bankers. — According to the opinions of both business men and 
bankers in India, the fixing of the rate of exchange has lessened the 
opportunity of the bankers for gain from their exchange business. 
Owing to tne fact that their attention was given especially to the sub- 
ject, they had, generally speaking, the opportunity of securing an 
advantage from the fluctuating rate of exchange, although at times 
they lost. The business of the banker is now much less exciting, pos- 
sibly less interesting, and, so far as the exchange business goes, prob- 
ably somewhat less profitable, than it was before the rate was fixed. 

It seems to be generally conceded, however, and was emphatically 
asserted by several business men, that as the gains of the bankers 
from exchange business have lessened since the rate of exchange has 
been fixed, they have been bringing more money into India for regu- 
lar banking business, suitable loans, etc. Business men think that in 
consequence the banks are doing more for the development of the 
real interests of the country than they did when the exchange business 
was more profitable and they kept a large part of their capital at 
home. 
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Exporters. — The exporters also have lost part of the profit which 
came from the falling rate of exchange. But, on the other hand, 
according to the testimony of some, this loss is not so great as it 
appears to be. While it is true that when goods are sold at gold 

[>rices a falling rate of exchange gives for the same price in sterling a 
arger number of rupees in India than was the case under the higher 
rate, there is felt, as a counteracting force, the hesitancy of the Lon- 
don buyers in the face of a falling rate of exchange. If they think 
that exchange is going to continue to fall, they are likely to postpone 
buying as long as possible and to make small purchases from time to 
time in order to get for themselves the benefit of the falling rate. 
Some of the business men of Calcutta stated that they had felt in 
their own business this hesitancy on the part of London buyers to a 
very great extent, and they were of the opinion that this influence 
was enough, in the long run, to offset fully the advantages gained 
from the falling rate. When the rate is fixed, people buy in much 
larger quantities and much more readily. 

producers. — The tea planters, however, and the cotton manufac- 
turers pretty generally feel that thej^ have lost seriously by the 
increased rate of exchange. A large number of business men not con- 
nected with the tea industry, and one or two who are prominently 
connected with it — for example, Mr. Mitchell, of Colombo — are of the 
opinion that the gain to the tea planters from the falling rate of 
exchange led to very coarse picking and also to a too rapid extension 
of the area of tea planting. The consequence has been an overpro- 
duction, which has led to the price falling so low that there has been 
really a crisis in the tea industry. Without the artificial value given 
to the rupee by the closing of the mints the falling prices would not 
have been felt so severely or so soon, but in the long run, they think, 
the overproduction might well have been worse. The hard times of 
the last two or three years, thus brought about by this overproduction, 
which came, in part, from the falling rate of exchange, has now led to 
much more careful plucking, with the consequent improvement in the 
quality, and has perhaps prevented the tea industry irom what might 
have been almost a complete collapse, had the speculative overproduc- 
tion continued much longer. Mr. Mitchell was of the opinion that if 
this overproduction could have been avoided it would have been much 
better for the country to remain on the silver basis, but, considering 
that element, which is a real one, and which, in his judgment, was 
largely brought about by the fall in exchange, it is perhaps as well for 
the tea industry, in the long run, that this speculative stimulus was 
withdrawn. 

Agricultural classes. — The bulk of the population in India is agri- 
cultural, and the matter of prime importance for consideration is the 
way in which the fixing of the rate of exchange has affected the agri- 
cultural classes. These need to be considered in two separate groups: 
First, the agricultural landlords who have large numbers of laborers 
working under them; and, second, the small cultivators who cultivate 
and sell their own produce. These two groups have also to be divided 
into (1) producers of grain for export, especially wheat, and (2) pro- 
ducers of produce consumed in the country itself. 

So far as the large producer is concerned, who employs labor, there 
can be no doubt that the check in the fall of exchange, if he has been 
a producer of export goods, has been a source of loss. While 
exchange was falling he received very generally an increasing number 
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of rupees for produce, whereas he paid to his laborers ordinarily, for 
a time at least, the same number of rupees as before, though there 
were some variations. (See Appendixes III and IV.) 

There can be no doubt at all that the rate of exchange did affect 
continually, and almost instantaneously, the prices of many export 
products. These products are bought throughout India, offers being 
sent to subagents by telegraph from purchasing centers, and fluctua- 
tions in the rate of exchange were taken account of at once in making 
these offers. On the other hand, goods produced for consumption 
inland do not have their value effected immediately, if at all, by the 
change in the rate of exchange, inasmuch as they are sold and paid 
for with reference to silver alone. The fluctuations in their prices 
are mainly due. of course, to local causes. 

The same principles hold true with reference to the small agricul- 
turist, who produces with practically no hired labor and who sells his 
own produce. So far as he produced wheat or other goods whose 
prices for export were fixed by the London market, and so far as he 
was on lines of railway or near enough to lines of communication so 
that his goods were really affected by the world's market, he shared in 
the gain in rupee prices which came from the falling rate of exchange. 
The purchasing middleman probably took part of this profit, but the 
competition for these export products was sharp enough, in most 
sections of the country, so that the producer received part of the bene- 
fit. So far as the small agriculturist was a producer of millet or 
sesame, or other material not exported, the shifting rate of exchange 
affected him as a producer comparatively little, if at all. 

The consumer. — So far the question has been considered from the 
point of view only of production. The matter assumes a somewhat 
different aspect wnen considered from the standpoint of consumption. 
A large proportion of the landlords who produce wheat or other goods 
for export employ laborers whose food for consumption is largely 
millet, jawar, gram, or some other grain whose price is not so affected. 
In consequence the employer has gained by the falling rate of exchange; 
but it can not be said that the laborer has lost a corresponding amount, 
even though his wages in rupees have remained the same. So far as 
he has consumed export gram he, of course, has lost, unless his wages 
have advanced in proportion to the price of the grain. So far as the 
small producer consumes export grain which he himself produces, he 
gains in rupees from what he sells, and the loss which comes from his 
consuming dearer goods, while in one sense a real one, is probably not 
much appreciated by him. If he both produces and consumes goods 
not affected by the world's markets, he is, so far, neither a gainer nor 
a loser by the shifting rate of exchange, even though the prices may 
vary unaer local conditions. 

i*o far as he is a consumer of imported goods or goods regularly 
exported, he naturally is the loser by the falling rate of exchange, 
inasmuch as it will take more rupees to pay for those goods than it 
would before. 

In the case of the great mass of the poor cultivators, their consump- 
tion is made up only to a very small extent of imported goods. They, 
in consequence, may gain considerably more than they would lose by 
the falling rate of exchange. On the other hand, Europeans, whose 
consumption is largely made up of imported goods but whose income 
may be determined by entirely different considerations — as, for example, 
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salaried officials — must stand a countervailing loss. This fact has doubt- 
less had much to do with the agitation in favor of checking the fall. 

Government official*.- - There can be little doubt that a prominent 
influence leading to the closing of the mints to the free coinage of 
silver was the fact that the Government officials and others on fixed 
salaries suffered very greatly from the falling value of the rupee. 
They were receiving a certain fixed number of rupees per month. 
Very many of them remitted a large proportion of their salaries to 
England for the support of their families, the education of their chil- 
dren, the payment of life insurance premiums, and for investment for 
their own needs in the future. As the value of silver fell, they were 
receiving continually less and less in sterling. Moreover, so far as 
they were consuming export goods, they found that the prices of 
export goods went up, to the decided advantage, in some cases, of the 
local producers, but the cost of living for the officials was proportion- 
ately increased, and they suffered accordingly. So far as they were 
consumers of imported goods, they found the tendency was for the 
value of these goods to increase in terms of silver, so that in all direc- 
tions they were the losers. The fact that very many of them had a 
direct personal interest in checking the fall of the value of the rupee 
in addition to their official interest in lessening the burden on the 
Indian treasury naturally led them to be more active in bringing their 
influence to bear toward the stoppage of the coinage of silver. 

The effects of the increase in the value of the rupee has, of course, con- 
trarywise, been all in their favor. Not merely have their remittances 
to England increased in value, but likewise the relative fall in the price 
of goods, both of those exported from India and those imported, has 
been in their favor. Probably no other class in the community can 
be said to have profited so directly and to have had so few counteract- 
ing evil effects to offset the good effects that have come to them. The 
question of compensation in the way of increase of salaries, etc., lies 
outside our field of discussion. 

Scarcity of currency. — An evil which all classes in the community 
felt — more particularly, perhaps, buyers of produce, and merchants — 
came from the scarcity of rupees, brought about by the stoppage of 
the coinage and the deliberate checking of the supply of rupees in 
order to raise their value. This dearth of rupees at seasons of the 
year when crops were to be moved has beyond doubt proved a note- 
worthy source of embarrassment to business for some years. Each 
season money has become so scarce that the rate of interest, instead 
of remaining normal at some 4 or 5 per cent, rises to 8 or 9 per cent, 
or even above that. This evil has been in part checked during the 
last 3 r ear or two by the increase in the coinage permitted by the Gov- 
ernment. But the evil is one that is still felt at these special times 
and one not so likely to come with free coinage. Some additional 
measures should be taken to prevent this evil. 

The tax burden. — From one point of view, it would seem as if prac- 
tically every cultivator, large or small, as well as all other taxpayers, 
must have lost by the increasing value of the rupee; and this loss was 
doubtless contemplated by the government of India when it proposed 
to fix the rate of exchange. The taxes are regularly levied in rupees 
and must be paid in rupees. If, therefore, the value of the rupee 
increases as compared with gold, and especially as compared with 
products, it is certain, other things equal, to become more difficult 
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to get the requisite number of rupees to pay the taxes. In order for 
the Indian government to get money enough to meet its obligations 
in gold, it was necessary either to stop the fall in the value of the 
rupee, so that the same number of rupees would pa} 7 sterling obliga- 
tions as before, or to raise the taxes, so as to get more rupees. It 
seemed, on the whole, as a matter of practical politics, easier to adopt 
the first method. As a matter of fact, for some years after the stoppage 
of the free coinage of silver in 1893 the rupee continued to fall, and then 
it was gradually, by scarcity, forced back up to the value of 1 shilling 
and 4 pence contemplated by the Indian government. This forcing 
up of the value of the rupee, other things equal, was beyond any doubt 
a Kind of indirect tax upon the people of India, and primarily upon the 
agricultural classes, as they are the ones who pay the great bulk of the 
taxes. This fact is one that is very generally recognized, even by 
those who favor the government's policy as a matter of political neces- 
sity. Very man} 7 of the ablest business men and some of the high 
government officials do not hesitate to say that the act of the Indian 
government in stopping coinage to raise the value of the rupee was 
practically one of indirect taxation. Some few of those who keep 
in mind the fact that the government's intention was not to increase 
the value of the rupee, but to prevent its further fall, say that, instead 
of speaking of the act as an additional indirect tax levied upon the 
cultivator, it would be more accurate to say that the act was one which 
prevented the cultivator from escaping, through the falling rate of 
exchange, the burden of the tax as it was first levied, which it was 
pioper and just for him to pay. 

To sum the matter up from this point of view, we may, perhaps, 
say that, although the salaried classes and some others gained, and 
although the government of India was practically forced by political 
considerations to adopt the policy which would check the fall in the 
rate of exchange, and although from that point of view the policy has 
been entirely successful and justified, it did deprive large classes in 
the community from keeping profits which the} 7 were temporarily 
getting from the falling rate of exchange, and so far as it increased 
the value of the rupee, as it did during a period of two or three 
years, it placed an added burden upon great numbers of the people. 
Those who have suffered most are those who were engaged in the pro- 
duction of goods intended for export. But indirectly it probably 
placed something of a burden even upon those whose goods were not 
produced for export, inasmuch as, other things equal, the tendency 
would be for them to secure the rupee required for taxation only with 
a greater expenditure of energy than would otherwise have been the 
case. 

Everyone of the class under discussion must get his income either 
from the exchange of some products that he raises or from his own 
personal exertions. While wages, as we have already seen, are, 
speaking generally, very stable in India, especially outside the great 
cities, the fall in the rupee value of products intended for export 
would naturally bring considerable pressure to bear toward the lower- 
ing of wages. We may be certain that, even if money wages were 
not directly lowered, .somewhat greater care would be taken to restrict 
the laborer in the use of land or in securing other perquisites, or at 
any rate there would be no increase in his wages. Appendixes III and 
IV show that either from the fall in exchange or from some othei 
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reason there was a rise in average wages in many places about the 
middle of the nineties. While in certain cases, with the late increase 
in the rate of exchange, there has been a fall in wages, in other cases 
the other influences nave more than counterbalanced, and there has 
been an actual rise. 

It is also probably true, in the long run, that when people are 
dealing with the poorer classes in a community the dealer has some- 
thing of an advantage. In consequence, if the wholesale prices of 
goods have a tendency to rise, he is likely to be able to increase his 
prices on most articles. Of course, if the articles are such as matches 
or well-known brands of goods put up in special packages, which sell 
for a round sum, like 1 anna or 5 annas, it may not be possible for 
him to change his prices. Ordinarily speaking, however, the dealer 
does not meet with loss from an increase in the wholesale price of 
the goods which he is selling, excepting as the price becomes high 
enough to check the amount consumed. On the other hand, when 
wholesale prices are falling he is not likely to lower his price to the 
consumer so promptly when his price as purchaser falls. In the course 
of time, naturally, competition among 1 dealers will bring about a fall in 
the selling price, but for the time being the dealer gets the advantage. 
There can be little doubt that as regards the prices of goods imported 
into India under the rising rate of exchange there has been this 
experience; and the native, so far as he is a consumer of imported 

foods, has not felt the benefit of the rising rate of exchange, as has 
is dealer. The probability is that in very many cases he has not felt 
the benefit at all. It is probably not at all an exaggeration, therefore, 
to say that the benefits of the increase in the rates of exchange, so 
far as they exist, have been rather specialized, and that they, as yet, 
have not come to the benefit of the masses so much as they may be 
expected to do after considerable more time has passed. 

Counteracting influence**. — These conclusions seem to be absolutely 
certain so long as we keep strictly in mind the condition that other things 
are to remain equal, and they are generally conceded even by those 
most in favor of the government's policy. Fortunately as it may seem 
for the Indian government, and interesting as it is from the point of 
view of the investigator, however, this increase of burden, or, to put 
it from the other side, this lessening of the prospective profit from 
the increase in the exchange value of silver, has, in many cases, not 
been felt at all, owing to the fact that other things have not remained 
the same. A somewhat careful statistical study of prices (see Appen- 
dixes I and II) seems to show that, on the whole, prices of products 
consumed in India have ruled upward during the last two or three 
years, and higher than during part of the period when the rate of 
exchange was so very low, although in 1897 prices were unusually high. 
Each year should be considered by itself. A comparison only of the 
five-year averages, as in the tables, would be unfair, as the lowest 
exchanges ran from 1893 to 1897, thus overlapping two periods. The 
tables do not show with possibly sufficient clearness that other factors 
have had more influence on prices of grain for local consumption, and 
at times even on wheat, than that of exchange, but such is the fact. 
The conditions are to be accounted for in part by the shorter crops, 
in part by the increased demand from elsewnere. In certain sections 
of the country, as, for example, in Burma, where so large quantities 
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of rice have been produced, the very great prosperity of the last two 
or three years seems to have been brought about in part by the 
famine in other parts of India, which tended to strengthen the demand 
for Burmese rice, and thus to keep up its price. Although, therefore, 
the tendency of the increasing rate of exchange of the last few years 
would have been to place a burden upon the producer of Burmese 
rice, other influences have apparently more than offset this tendency, 
so that the Burmese rice prooucer has perhaps never been so well off 
as he is at present. The same argument holds with reference to the 
producers of some other classes of products, notably those consumed 
in India itself. 

It is also to be kept in mind that a large proportion of the Indian 
cultivators are entirely unlettered and utterly ignorant of all questions 
connected with public finance. These men have, therefore, borne the 
burden, so far as it has been an added burden, without any knowledge 
of the reasons for any change in their conditions. Their taxes in 
rupees have nominally remained the same, and if there has been any 
added difficulty in their acquiring the rupees to pay the taxes, they 
have not been able to trace trie difficulty to its cause. In consequence, 
there has been little or no dissatisfaction with the government on their 
part. 

Hoards and ornaments. — In one other particular there has been 
from the increased value of the rupee a serious loss to verj' many of 
the poorer classes in the community, a loss which it seems impossible 
for them to recover in any way. This is the lessened value of their 
silver ornaments and of their hoarded silver as compared with the 
rupee. Before the fixing of the rate of exchange rupees could be 
melted into ornaments and ornaments reconverted^ into rupees with 
practically no loss. Those persons who melted down rupees into orna- 
ments while the value of silver was low find that they can not now 
secure anything like an equivalent number of rupees for their orna- 
ments should they desire to sell them. A loss of perhaps one-third of 
their value would perhaps be felt were they needed to pay taxes. 

There seems also no way of their recovering this loss. It has some- 
times been urged that while ornaments are now worth less in rupees 
than before, it is correspondingly easy for those who now wish to buy 
ornaments to secure them. Wnile this is true, this does not lessen the 
loss of those who were possessors of ornaments before the change was 
made. People buying ornaments now will be able to reconvert them 
into rupees with no loss, provided exchange remains fixed, but those 
who bought with a lower value of the rupee have met with a loss 
which seems final. It is their sacrifice to aid the government to meet 
ita burdens and to prevent the officials from further loss. 

It is sometimes said that there is no complaint on the part of the 
people in this particular, and that is, in most cases, prooably true. 
Probably a large proportion of them have not found out the loss which, 
in fact, they have met with, and those who have felt the loss have 
probably never been able to understand the reason — to them inscrut- 
able. They have probably accepted it, as is their wont, without com- 
plaint, as part of their hard fate. 

Mr. Lindsay* 8 plan for establishing in India a (fold standard ivithout 
a gold currency. — Inasmuch as it seemed at first difficult to provide for 
India a sufficient gold reserve to maintain a fixed rate of exchange by 
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redeeming silver with gold, the following plan, which is very sug- 
gestive, was proposed by Mr. A. M. Lindsay, of the Bank of Bengal, 
Calcutta: 

" Five to ten millions sterling should be raised in London by a long- 
term loan (say fifteen years' currency), and should be deposited in the 
Indian office or the Bank of England. The fund might be styled the 
gold-standard reserve, and the office dealing with it might be called 
the London gold-standard office. 

"2. It should be announced that the London gold-standard office 
will be prepared to sell to all applicants rupee drafts for sums of 
Rs. 15,000 and upward in exchange for sterling money at the rate of 
Is. 4^. per rupee. These drafts should be drawn on two offices, to 
be opened either in the Indian mints or in the Calcutta and Bombay 

{(residency paper currency offices. These offices might be styled the 
ndian gold-standard offices. The drafts should be made payable on 
demancfwhenever there are rupees available in the Indian gold-standard 
offices. If not, and there are no rupees available in the Indian gold- 
standard office at the time, the drafts should be drawn at a currency 
affording time for coinage in India of silver bullion purchased in Lon- 
don with the sterling money. This currency might be shortened were 
the paper currency department authorized, as formerly, to issue notes 
against the silver bullion on its arrival in India. 

"3. It should be announced that the Indian gold-standard offices will 
be prepared to sell to all applicants sterling drafts on the London 
standard office, payable on demand, in sums of £1,000 and upward, in 
exchange for rupees at the rate of Is. 3fd. per rupee. 

"4. All rupees received by the Indian gold-standard offices should 
be held in these offices to meet the rupee drafts drawn by the London 
gold-standard office. 

"5. All gold received under notifications Nos. 2662-2664 of June, 
1893/' should be made over to the Indian gold-standard offices, on their 
requisition, in exchange for rupees at the rate of Is. 4d., and should 
be sent by them to the London gold-standard office. 

"6. If the gold-standard reserve should decrease at any time to 
'apprehension point,' i. e., show a likelihood of becoming exhausted, 
it would indicate that the rupee currency was seriously redundant, or, 
in other words, that there were too many rupees in circulation, and it 
would be the obvious duty of Government to curtail the currency. 
They should take the step contemplated by the Dutch Government in 
1884, and melt a portion of the rupees held in the Indian gold-standard 
offices, dispatching the bullion to London for sale there for sterling 
money, which should go to strengthen the London gold-standard 
reserve. The loss on the operation would not necessarily be perma- 
nent, as it could be recouped afterwards by buying silver and coining it. 

''Even these sales of silver might prove to be insufficient to preserve 
the gold-standard reserve from extinction, and in such an event it 
would be necessary to strengthen the fund by borrowing further on a 
temporary footing. 

" 7. The scheme should be started shortly before or during the early 
part of the busy export season, say, in January or February. 

"8. Sales of council bills might be continued on their present foot- 
ing, although it would be desirable to insure more competition for 
the bills." 



a Providing for furnishing 15 rupees in exchange for a sovereign. 
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This plan is substantially the one that was followed for half a cen- 
tury with success in fixing the sterling value of Scotch currency in 
the absence of gold coins. The Scotch banks kept reserves in London, 
against which they drew when necessary. 

It resembles somewhat also the practice of Holland, where gold is 
given freely for export, but is granted very sparingly for local-pay- 
ment purposes. It is also similar to the Java system. 

It is possible that an adaptation of this plan, permitting the Philip- 
pine treasury to sell drafts upon Washington, would enable the gold 
standard to be maintained more easily without necessitating the holding 
of any very large gold reserve in Manila, provided it should be thought 
best to place the currency of the Philippine Islands upon a gold basis. 

BURMA. 

Burma has, of course, the same monetary system as that employed 
in the rest of India. The discussions that have already been given 
regarding the general situation in India apply in the main to Burma. 
But some slight distinctions ought to be noticed. 

Burma has, of late years, not suffered from any failure of crops or 
from any other economic disaster, so that its inhabitants are much 
more prosperous, as a rule, than are those in most other parts of India. 
In fact, the failure of the rice crop in other parts of India has, in many 
instances, led to increased prosperity in Burma, inasmuch as it has 
created a demand for Burmese rice at verj r satisfactory prices. Burma 
is largely a rice-producing country, and this prosperity among rice 
producers has practical^ extended throughout the whole country. 

In consequence of this the ill effects mentioned from the change of 
the currency in India have not been practically perceivable in Burma. 
It is doubtless true that the evil tendencies have been more than offset 
by the counteracting forces just mentioned. One hears no complaint 
whatever of the fall in the value of silver hoards or of increased difficul- 
ties in meeting tax obligations or any other complaints which are 
expressed with much vigor in some other parts of India. 

The only complaint in connection with the financial obligations of 
the government or of citizens that one hears is that Burma, on account 
of its prosperity, is compelled by the Indian government to pay far 
more than what its citizens consider its share of the burdens of India 
in providing for military and other expenses. They would like to have 
Burma made a separate colony, with an independent budget, in order 
that it might escape many of these burdens which are considered unjust. 

CEYLON. 

The cunenfiy system, — The currency system of Ceylon is the same 
as that of India, with the exception of the minor coins. Instead of 
the anna, pice, and pie, which are the minor coins of India proper, 
Ceylon has the rupee divided into 100 cents, and there are minor coins 
representing these cents. The rupee is the same as in India, and the 
amount used in Ceylon is determined by business needs, rupees being 
imported from India whenever necessary. The government of Ceylon 
issues paper money redeemable in rupees. 

The action of the Indian government, therefore, in stopping the 
free coinage of rupees and in taking other measures to tix the rate of 
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exchange between the rupee and the sovereign affects Ceylon much as 
it does India. 

Report of special commission. — In 1894, the year following the clos- 
ing of the India mints, the government of Ceylon appointed a special 
commission to report upon, first, the probable effect of the action of 
the Indian government in putting an artificial value on the rupee, 
and, second, upon measures which it might be expedient to take to 
protect the interests of Ceylon under the altered nature of the cur- 
rency. The commission was composed of government officials and 
leading business men; testimony was taken from persons of various 
classes in the community, and information was gathered from the 
Straits Settlements and elsewhere regarding the effects of the action 
of the Indian government upon the prices of certain goods imported 
into Ceylon and upon wages. 

Effects on exports. — Two or three of the commission's conclusions 
are of importance. First, it expressed the positive opinion that the 
fall in the value of silver, before the action of the Indian government 
had resulted in increasing the value of the rupee, had decidedly 
increased the exports of the colony and had brought about fcC a general 
progressive increase of prosperity among the producing classes and 
those dependent upon them." 

Effects on labor. — In this connection it was stated also that "the rate 
of wages paid to unskilled Tamil labor on the estates has not increased 
during the past eighteen years." While the commission thought that 
the sterling value of some of the estates had probably fallen, it was 
still of the opinion that the European and native owners of estates 
whose expenditure was largely on unskilled labor had benefited by the 
low exchange w 1 ich had ruled of late j T ears. 

The investigation seemed to show also that there had been an 
increase in the number of laborers for hire and in the demand for 
labor. This had resulted in certain provinces in a slight increase in 
the rate of wages, contrary to results found in other parts. 

In certain cases it seemed probable that the falling rate of exchange 
would have been to the disadvantage of the laborers so far as they 
were consumers of imported goods, since the silver prices of such 
goods, other things equal, would have risen. In this connection, how- 
ever, it was shown that, in spite of this influence, the silver value of 
imported cloths, which were used by the laborers, had fallen, owing, 
of course, to improved methods of production in Europe. But it was 
likewise shown that the cloth used was inferior in quality to that which 
had been earlier used. The total result would seem to be that the fall 
in the value of silver had been, in fact, to the real disadvantage of the 
laborers, but that their changed conditions had so disguised this effect 
that the laborers themselves nad not perceived it. 

So far as the consumption of other goods, for example, rice, is con- 
cerned, the laborers in most cases had not suffered because the plant- 
ers had found it advisable to furnish rice to the laborers at a fixed 
valuation, even when they themselves had to pay more for it. 

The commission recognized, of course, the decided loss that had 
come to the civil servants from the fall in silver, but thought that it 
was the duty of the government to make due compensation for that. 

Effects on government. — As regards the government itself, the com- 
mission recognized that it had been placed at a disadvantage in meeting 
its gold obligations; but it believed also that the increased prosperity 
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of the colony under the falling exchange had been probably enough 
to offset this disadvantage. It thought that the direct saving from a 
change to the gold standard, should the change be made, might not be 
sufficient to compensate for the probable shrinkage in the revenue, 
which had become very large owing to the colony's increased prosperity. 

The commission was also clearly of the opinion that the fall in 
exchange had " not prevented the introduction of necessary English 
capital, and it is stated that there is more capital offered for invest- 
ment on reasonable terms than has ever been the case before." Their 
general conclusion was that a bullion silver currency with a falling 
rate of exchange had had advantages which had exc'eeded the disad- 
vantages. 

Recommendation. — In spite of this fact, however, it was found 
advisable to recommend that the go vera men t of Ceylon should not 
sever its connection with the currency of India. The commission 
thought that the risks inseparable from such a change would be as 
great, if not greater, than those which were to be expected from 
inaction, which would lead to the fixing of the rate of exchange and 
the placing of the country, in this sense, upon a gold standard. 

The opinions of business men and of government officials in Ceylon 
at the present day seem, on the whole, to agree with those expressed 
by this commission, and one can not say that there is at the present 
time any indication of a desire to revert to the silver standard. 

NETHERLANDS INDIA. 

Currency system. — The currency of Netherlands India consists nom- 
inally of golcf and silver coins, together with minor coins of silver and 
copper and notes of the Bank of Java. Although the standard is a 
gold standard, and although the exchange has been kept substantially 
fixed throughout the entire period of the relative fall in the price of 
silver, gold is practically not at all in circulation in Netherlands India. 
A gold coin, even an English sovereign, is rarely seen; the bank notes 
of the Java Bank and silver, which is legal tender for all amounts, with 
a few minor copper coins, constitute tne currency. The Java Bank 
holds a large reserve in gold, but it is not paid out on demand. 

Some years ago — in the late eighties — there was a vigorous agitation 
in favor of a change from the gold to the silver standard, it being felt 
by many that the country needed to be brought into line with the 
other oriental countries, practically all of which at that time were on 
a silver basis. Many being unwilling, however, to divorce the cur- 
rency system of the Indies from that of the mother country, no change 
in the system was made. 

Nature of population and ofhusiness. — The population of Java and 
Madura, the two islands most thickly settled and the farthest advanced 
in business methods and in civilization of Netherlands India, consisted, 
December 31, 1900, of 28,745,698 people. Of these, by far the largest 
number (28,384,731) are natives ot the islands, although they may be 
divided among themselves into three groups — the Sundanese, mostly 
in the west part of Java; the- Javanese proper, in central Java; and 
the Madurese, in Madura. The number of Chinese in Java and 
Madura is very considerable. They are, practically all of them, either 
skilled workmen — carpenters, shoemakers, saddlers, machinists, etc. — 
or else merchants. Very large numbers of them come to Java with 
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almost no means, begin their life as traders by peddling goods about 
the streets, and later become merchants, some of them of great wealth 
and influence. 

Besides the Chinese traders, there is a somewhat large class of 
Arabs (18,051) who are also engaged in trade, and to whom the intri- 
cacies of exchange are no mystery. 

The very large majority, therefore, of the population have been 
brought up under the present currency system; tney know the pres- 
ent coins, and they have no knowledge of any other system of coins 
of which the bullion value determines the face value. 

So far as the Chinese population is concerned, the situation in Java 
is materially different from that in the Federated Malay States, or in 
Deli, the east coast of Sumatra. In the two last-mentioned countries 
the greater part of the Chinese population is merely transitory, the 
Chinamen expecting to return to China after a few years' labor. The 
Chinamen, moreover, nearly all of them, are of the ignorant coolie 
class. They have become more or less accustomed to the large silver 
dollar whose value is in strict accordance with the weight and which 
can always be disposed of without serious difficulty in China. These 
coolies also know practically nothing of the principles of exchange, 
and in consequence they prefer the large dollar to, relatively speaking, 
the small amount of saver which would be required to make in 
the Dutch currency an amount of equal value. Considering the pref- 
erences of these Chinese coolies for the large silver dollar, it is 
doubtless true that they can be persuaded to work for rates that cost 
their European emplo} 7 ers much less than would be possible, for a 
time at any rate, if the} 7 were to be paid in the Dutch guilder. 

Java has, therefore, a gold standard so far as the rates of exchange 
are concerned; its silver guilder is maintained at a fixed rate of 
exchange with gold, and its business men are free from the speculative 
influences and other disadvantages which accompany a violentl} 7 fluc- 
tuating rate of exchange. Owing to the long time that the colony 
has been under the present currency, prices and wages have gradu- 
ally adapted themselves to the rate of exchange as compared with 
that in other countries, so that, while in all probability there is 
some little loss often to the exporters, as compared with the situation 
in the silver-standard countries since silver has been so rapidly falling, 
that loss is so slight that business men do not feel themselves seriously 
hampered. Though some English trading houses in Singapore feel 
that their silver standard has given them a decided advantage over the 
Dutch traders in Java, especially in the copra trade, the Dutch traders 
do not seem to have felt any disadvantage from their gold standard. 
While it is possible that the Dutch have made less money from ex- 
changes than their English competitors in the Straits Settlements, 
and earlier in Ceylon and India, tnere seems at present to be no more 
signs of commercial depression among them. They have also made 
much profit in the long run, possibly through devoting attention more 
exclusively to the methods of production and sale, without having 
their attention distracted by the speculative demands of a fluctuating 
exchange. 

Counterfeiting. — One disadvantage which has come from the over- 
valuation of the silver coin in Java has been the temptation to counter- 
feiting by making the counterfeit coin of full weight and of the proper 
quality of silver. There can be no doubt that there are large numbers 
of such counterfeit coins in circulation. On the other hand, the esti- 
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mate regarding such counterfeiting is, in very many cases, too high. 
According to the statement of Mr. Reysenbach, president of the Java 
Bank, the number of counterfeit coins taken up by that bank during 
the last seven years has been only 10,540 2£-guilder pieces, 2,953 
guilders, and 17 half guilder pieces. Of course the greater number 
of counterfeits never reach the bank. 

EaM Sumatra conditions. — On the east coast of Sumatra, as has 
been intimated, the situation is decidedly different. This coast is much 
more closely associated physically with the Straits Settlements and the 
Federated Malay States tnan with Java. In consequence, before the 
Dutch had made many settlements on this coast, the British dollar (as, 
indeed, had been the case in Borneo and Celebes also) had become a 
more or less current coin among the natives and traders. 

When the tobacco plantations began to be developed, and the need 
was felt of bringing Chinamen in large numbers into the colony, it 
was perhaps natural that many of the Chinamen should come through 
Singapore and Penang, where they had become accustomed to the use 
of the Straits dollar, or that they should be persons more or less 
closely associated with those who were familiar with the dollar in 
either these states or in China. The Chinamen, therefore, who went 
to work on the tobacco plantations, and who represented by far the 
most productive and profitable laborers in Sumatra, preferred the sil- 
ver dollar, and woula work to better advantage if they were paid in 
that coin. 

The Dutch Government, on the other hand, when its resident became 
settled in Medan, the capital of East Sumatra, and it established more 
completely its governmental control, naturally continued the legal cur- 
rency of Netherlands India. The consequence is that one finds two 
systems of currency circulating side by side in this part of Sumatra. 
The officials' salaries and the taxes due to the government are payable 
in Dutch guilders. Likewise in some of the shops that are patronized 
most by the Europeans, and especially by officials, whose pay comes in 
guilders, the Dutch currency is used. On the other hand, the planta- 
tions, for the payment of their coolies, use the British dollar, and, in 
fact, that has become the current coin of the great masses of the people. 
So strong is the demand for this coin that during the year 1901 not 
less than 5,103,132.16 florins' worth were imported, as compared 
with 3,607,264.38 florins' worth of all other coins, including gold. Of 
this large amount, 1,728,342.75 florins entered the one port of Belawan, 
in East Sumatra, where it doubtless went at once into circulation, as was 
the case with much of that entered at other ports. Of course a goodty 
number of these dollars are hoarded by the natives in the somewhat 
more remote districts, and large quantities of them are doubtless car- 
ried by poorer Chinamen back to China. 

In order to favor the Chinamen returning to China it is custom- 
ary for the proprietors of large estates to give Chinamen bills of 
exchange payable in China without charging them commissions. The 
Planters' Association, which represents 74 plantations, has itself alone 
given, within the last twelve years, $1,912,945.88 of these bills. The 
habit is growing among the Chinamen of taking pay in this form 
instead or taking silver dollars, but doubtless a great many silver 
dollars are in this way, through returning Chinamen, still exported. 

Nrthe-rlandn Trading Compamp* not en. — So strong has the demand 
for a dollar currency become, in fact, that the Netherlands Trading 
Company, one of the strongest banking concerns in the East, has 
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found it profitable to issue a kind of bank note in the form of an order 
from the manager on the cashier to pay a certain amount to the bearer. 
The demand for these so-called notes instead of the more cumbersome 
silver is so great indeed that the bank has found it profitable to issue 
them well up into the hundreds of thousands of dollars 9 worth (in Java 
one hears that notes of the value of 2,000,000 guilders are out), and 
one finds them in circulation not merely in Sumatra, but likewise in 
Penang and elsewhere. It must be kept in mind, of course, that 
neither these notes nor the British dollars are legal tender or are even 
legally recognized money in Sumatra. They are, in fact, merely cus- 
tomary money which the people prefer, and which the government, 
under the circumstances, finds it wise not to interfere with. So far as 
one is able to gather opinions from the business men and from the 
bankers concerning the importation of silver dollars and the importa- 
tion of Dutch guilders, the silver currency in a good part of Sumatra 
is, on the whole, more in demand than the jjold standard currency, 
and the silver currency is, moreover, that which comes naturally into 
the country as the result of the normal demand, whereas the Dutch 
currency is practically forced there by governmental agency. It 
seems a peculiar and most interesting example of two currencies in the 
same country — does it illustrate Gresham's law '( It is the opinion not 
merely of many of the planters themselves, but also of bankers and 
other business men — in fact, of practically all whom one has an oppor- 
tunity to consult on such matters — that if a change were made, even 
with considerable warning, from the silver to the gold standard, 
especially with silver coins at the high Dutch rates, the result would 
be the inevitable failure of many business concerns, as well as of 
many large planting companies. It is recognized that the conditions 
are exceptional and that the chief advantage of the silver currency 
comes from the fact that the Chinese coolie is determined to have his 
full weight of silver, and that he is too ignorant to rely on any stand- 
ard which is merely supported by government fiat, or, perhaps one 
should say, by wise governmental regulation. To the planter who 
receives the pay for his products in gold, and who for so many years 
has been able to pay his laborers in suver and to pay likewise a large 
part of the other expenses of his establishment in silver, the silver 
standard seems especially good. 

beneficial effects of silver currency. — There is probably no reason to 
doubt that under the somewhat peculiar circumstances of this colony 
of the east coast the silver currency is, for the present at any rate, 
decidedly beneficial, not merely to the planters, but also to the produc- 
tive and mercantile classes in general, while it would probably be 
difficult* to show that the Chinaman, the laborer, is seriously, if at all, 
injured by his use of this coin, although it is he chiefly who bears the 
burden. Even, however, if it could be shown that the silver standard 
was maintained at his expense, it is still an open question as to 
whether the country should endeavor to enlighten the Chinaman, with 
the certainty that it would be deprived of a considerable part of his 
services if it were to undertake the task of enlightenment. It should 
be borne in mind that he is not a citizen; he is an exploiter in a small 
way who comes to take back to China with him most of his earnings. 

The conditions in Java have already been set out in probably suffi- 
cient detail. It must be noted that the remarks which apply to 
Sumatra would not of necessity apply to Java, and, in fact, the con- 
ditions in Java are so different that they can not be made to apply 
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there. So far as one can judge from testimony from several sources, 
as well as from the monetary principles generally accepted, Java itself 
is not hampered by the gold standard, as it would be, provided its situ- 
ation were similar to that of Sumatra. 

THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND THE FEDERATED MALAY 

STATES. 

Currency system. — Alter what has been said regarding the monetary 
situation in Sumatra, it becomes much easier to understand the situa- 
tion in the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States. So far 
as the Straits Settlements themselves are concerned, especially Singa- 
pore and Penang, the circumstances are somewhat peculiar. Both of 
these places, and especially Singapore, are great entrepSts for the pur- 
chase and sale and the reshipment of goods from the East to the West 
and the West to the East. They have large dealings with both gold- 
standard and silver-standard countries, and it is not possible under 
any standard for many of the important firms to avoid the speculative 
effects of a fluctuating rate of exchange. Even if their own gold and 
silver currency were maintained at a fixed par of exchange, their deal- 
ings with countries on a silver basis would make the item of the bul- 
lion value of silver an important one in verv many of their transac- 
tions. So far, however, as the European trauers are concerned, whose 
business is largely with Europeans, it is probable that the fixed rate 
of exchange would be, on the whole, satisfactory to a large majority 
of them, provided the rate of exchange were kept low. 

Movement in favor of gold standard. — In 1897 a committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Singapore was appointed to prepare a report 
regarding the change of standard. A majority of the committee 
reported in favor of the adoption of a gold standard, with the English 
sovereign as a basis, with a Straits silver dollar equivalent to two 
shillings in value, and in favor of some means of maintaining this fixed 
rate 01 exchange. The report was discussed at some length in the 
chamber, and was finally adopted by a small majority. The opposition 
came in part from the bankers, who have probably gained from the 
fluctuations in exchange, and in part from others who felt that a change 
to the gold standard would deprive producers and exporters of the 
bounty which they had been receiving through the tailing rate of 
exchange. The Chinese merchants favor the fluctuating silver currency. 

At the present time the feeling on the part of many of those who 
still favor a change to the gold standard is that the most favorable 
time has gone by. In 1897 a dollar of 2 shillings in value would have 
been nearly at the bullion rate of their present dollar. The govern- 
ment officials at that time were also suffering from the falling rate of 
exchange, as has been explained regarding tne officials in India. So 
strong a minority, however, against the report, even at that time, 
made the government feel that it ought not to take up the proposition 
for a change. At present the exchange has fallen so low that the bul- 
lion value of the present dollar would be far less. Moreover, the 
salaries of the government officials have now been placed on a sterling 
basis, so that they have not the interest in the change that they for- 
merly had, and business men feel that there is no likelihood, in the 
immediate future at any rate, of any change being made. 

Likewise, judging from the testimony or business men themselves, 
not all are dissatisfied with the present system. They have become 
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used to it, and, in a great many instances, especially during the period 
of decline in exchange, they were receiving the stimulating benefit 
which comes to those who may pay their obligations in a depreciating 
standard, while realizing on obligations due them in part on a rising 
standard. 

Those, moreover, whose dealings have been mostly with the Chinese 
and with those countries that are on a silver standard naturally prefer 
that the Straits Settlements remain on the silver standard. The value 
of their coin will then fluctuate as compared with gold substantially 
in unison with that of the other countries with which they are dealing. 
On the other hand, so far as they are dealing directly with the native 
Chinese coolie, as are many whose interests are in mines and in large 
estates in either the provinces or the Federated Malay States, they 
have the coin which, on the whole, suits the coolie best, and they can 
supply his needs in this coin at rates much more satisfactory to jthem-. 
selves than if they were to adopt another coin not so well adapted to 
meet the Chinaman's peculiar wishes. It may be that, in the long run, 
a gold system would adapt itself to the needs of the country, or, to 
put the matter from the other side, that in the course of time the Chi- 
naman would learn the actual mercantile value of the new coin and 
would adapt his demands to meet the needs of the case. But such a 
process must necessarily be slow, and for the time being both employer 
and Chinaman seem satisfied. 

Opinion of Chinese merchants. — It seems to be the almost universal 
opinion among the influential Chinese dealers and producers in Singa- 
pore that the silver standard is the best. This comes in part, doubtless, 
from the fact the Chinese are directly interested in many cases in the 
production of tin, gambier, and other goods for export, and believe that 
with silver falling they make direct gains. In part, however, this 
preference comes from the natural liking of the Chinaman for specula- 
tion. One of the most influential Chinamen in Singapore has stated 
that in the discussion of such a question one should keep continually in 
mind the difference between the Oriental and the westerner as regards 
their methods of doing business. The westerner, he says, likes to 
eliminate as far as possible the speculative factor from business. He 

E refers to be able to count accurately on the future. On the other 
and, there is always more or less of gambling risk in business, and 
the Oriental enjoys that. He is fond of gambling in any way, and 
likes, business better if it has more of the speculative element. In the 
long run he thinks he is likely to win. On that account, therefore, the 
Chinaman will prefer the silver standard, even when he is dealing 
with a gold country. 

Situation in Fedwated Malay States. — In the Federated Malay 
States the situation is quite similar to that on the east coast of 
Sumatra, excepting that there is only the one system for officials 
and coolies, whereas in East Sumatra there are two. A very large 
proportion of the population in the Federated Malay States are 
Chinamen, March 31, 1901, 303,364, as compared with 313,763 native 
Malays, while the total population is only 676,138. In Perak, 
the most important of the Federated States, the Chinese outnumber 
the Malays by some 16,000, and in Selangor by some 68,000, these 
being the two great tin-producing States. A large proportion of the 
Chinamen in all the Federated Malay States are miners, who are work- 
ing the mines temporarily, with the expectation of returning to China 
as soon as they have accumulated a sufficient amount to enable them 
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to satisfy their future needs. They have the same expectation of tak- 
ing dollars or an order for dollars to China with them as have the 
Chinese in Sumatra, and they also, like those in Sumatra are for the 
most part not colonists nor permanent settlers, but merely transitory 
workers, who after their brief task is done are going back to China 
to enjov the fruits of their toil, and who believe that the large silver 
dollar lias for them much more value than its equivalent would have 
were the rate of exchange fixed with gold at a rate as high as that of 
the Dutch guilder or even that of the Indian rupee. 

A good number of persons believe that the advantages of both sys- 
tems — the cheap money for the coolies and the fixity of exchange for 
the merchant — can be secured by establishing now a fixed rate of 
exchange at somewhat near the regular market bullion ratio and 
maintaining that rate. Of course the difficulty of such a plan is that 
of knowing beforehand what ratio to adopt in order to be sure that 
the ratio can be maintained without difficulty and without too serious 
danger from counterfeiting or other evils common in countries where 
the bullion value of the coin is very much less than its debt-paying 
value. 

So far as the Federated Malay States are concerned, with their min- 
ing and planting interests, there can be apparently no question that 
the silver dollar, for a considerable time to come, at any rate, is satis- 
factory; probably more satisfactory than any system based upon 
gold. It would not pay to change. If the Chinaman could be readily 
educated so that he would not object seriously to changing the nature 
of the money in which he receives his pay, one might possibly reach a 
different conclusion; but in dealing with such a question as this the 
opinions or sentiments, even the mere whims, of the money users have 
a great deal to do in determining what kind of money it is best to use. 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 

With the exception of Indo-China, the French colonies have the 
system of currency used in France, with some slight modifications of 
no special economic significance. In Indo-China a French commer- 
cial trade dollar has been coined, similar to the trade dollar in the 
Straits Settlements, which circulates in international trade with the 
Mexican and British dollar. The colony is on a silver basis; but for 
government transactions the Governor-General fixes a rate of exchange 
between the commercial dollar and the gold franc. This rate of 
exchange is made very near the commercial rate, and whenever the 
commercial rate varies materially the governor-general changes the 
official rate. A variation of more than 10 centimes would never be 
allowed; ordinarily the variation is only 1 or 2 centimes. It seems to 
be the habit of the governor-general to keep the rate a trifle higher 
than the commercial rate, so that in receiving the taxes, etc., there 
will be a slight gain to the government. 

Business men are said to complain of this continual variation between 
the two rates, because local dealers are likely to take advantage of 
the situation in their transactions with those who are more or less in 
their hands by taking whichever rate is most advantageous to the 
dealer himself. 

Some persons think that it would be advantageous to adopt the 
French standard for Indo-China also, in order to avoid this trouble- 
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some variation between the two rates. Those who seem best informed, 
however, seem to think that it would be a wiser plan to adopt outright 
the silver standard and let the government take the commercial rate 
into its business. 

M. Simon, the Paris manager of the Indo-China Bank, a very well 
informed man on the subject, was of the opinion that the silver standard 
was far preferable for Indo-China, inasmuch as her chief commercial 
relations were with China, her rice being mainly sold there. 

M. Noufflard, who, a year or two ago, had visited, in behalf of the 
French Government, Madagascar and Reunion, as well as the British 
colony of Mauritius, had reached the conclusion, from what he saw in 
those islands, that the silver standard was far the best for colonies 
situated as were those. He found that Mauritius had, some time ago, 
adopted the silver standard instead of gold, whereas Reunion, also 
some time in the past, at the instance of the French officials who were 
suffering from the fall in the price of silver, had adopted the gold 
standard. He said that Mauritius had apparently flourished under 
the silver standard, whereas in Reunion there had been a continual 
depression in trade ever since the adoption of the gold standard. 
From very careful study in connection with the whole situation, he 
had reached the conclusion that the chief cause of the difficulty was 
the gold standard, considering that the island was dealing largely with 
silver countries. He found, also, that in Zanzibar, and even in German 
East Africa near Zanzibar, the silver standard was used, though in the 
German colony it was apparently merely a matter of custom. He 
believed that an agreement with the nations concerned for a silver 
standard in the French, Dutch, and English colonies of the Far East 
and of East Africa with coins of the same weight, which should be 
practically interchangeable would be very beneficial. 

He thought also that it would be advisable for the Philippine Islands 
to come into such a convention. The standard to be adopted, in his 
judgment, should be either the Indian rupee or the Mexican dollar. 
From his conversation it would appear that since the fixing of the 
rate of exchange in India, he would prefer the coins to be of the 
weight of the Mexican dollar. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

On the whole, the experiences of India, Java, Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements, and the Federated Malay States lead to the following 
conclusions: 

1. It is perfectly possible in Oriental dependencies to maintain a 
fixed rate of exchange between gold and silver without the necessity of 
bringing gold, to any great extent, into circulation. 

2. In countries where imported coolie labor is of great importance 
and where such coolie labor is mostly Chinese, it is probable that better 
terms (i. e., a lower percentage of cost in wages) can be made by using 
the silver standard tnan by using the gold standard. 

3. When silver is declining in value as compared with gold, a silver 
standard, beyond doubt, affords a stimulus to the production of goods 
for export, especially if the laborers employed are of the ignorant 
coolie type, the prices of whose purchases are largely customary. In 
the case of a newly developing country where coolie labor is demanded, 
this stimulus may prove, for some time at least, of advantage without 
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disadvantages enough to offset. It is a question of degree of advan- 
tage and disadvantage. 

4. The advantage to the producers of export goods are offset in part 
doubtless by losses of wage-earners, in part by losses of consumers of 
imported goods; but this influence on the distribution of wealth may, 
quite conceivably for a considerable time, be beneficial to the country 
as a whole. 

5. On the other hand, conditions may be such that this change in the 
distribution of wealth may be a disadvantage, and each country needs 
to consider what the effect of the change in the distribution of wealth 
will be before settling its policy. 

6. In the long run, it is probable that under any standard these 
changes in distribution will be gradually fixed, so that producers in a 
country with a gold standard will not continually be placed at any dis- 
advantage regarding wages and other costs of production as compared 
with those in the silver standard countries. 

7. The silver standard, under present circumstances, and probably 
for a long time to come, brings an element of uncertainty and specu- 
lation into business, which, speaking generally, is to be considered a 
decided disadvantage. 

8. It is probable that in a country whose business is largely with 
gold-standard countries, the advantages of a fixed rate of exchange on 
a gold basis will more than offset the advantages which might come 
from a silver basis, unless the most important factor in connection 
with production is the introduction of cheap coolie labor. Even in 
the latter case, if there is a desire to develop especially the trade with 
gold countries, the fixed rate of exchange with gold is to be preferred. 

9. The flow of capital for investment in a country is determined 
mainly by the outlooK for profits. Unless the chances are very good, 
an added element of speculation in business tends to check investment. 
Unless, therefore, conditions of labor or other special conditions are 
such as to more than offset the risks of a fluctuating rate of exchange, 
a fixed rate on a gold basis will encourage the investment of capital. 

10. If the gold standard, together with a silver currency, is to be 
adopted in any of these Oriental countries, the disadvantage which 
there mav be in connection with it will be much less if the fixed rate 
of exchange be made as near as possible to the bullion rates, with the 
silver coin as a token, of light enough weight so that there will be 
slight danger of its being exported if a rise occurs in the value of 
silver bullion, and at the same time with the coin not too light so as 
to afford undue temptation to counterfeiting. A coin 15 per cent or 
20 per cent below the fixed exchange value would probably be light 
enough. 

11. A permanent rate of exchange can be easily maintained by a 
provision for the Government to sell exchange at fixed rates between 
the home government and the dependency. Such rates should be high 
enough not to interfere with ordinary business, but low enough to 
prevent extortionate business rates even temporarily in the dependency 
itself. A reasonable gold reserve in the dependency, to be used when 
large quantities are needed for export, may well be kept in conjunc- 
tion with the above plan. 

12. Whatever the standard of value, the efficiency of the currency 
system is greatly increased by the use of paper. An elastic bank-note 
system, with notes current throughout the country, has proved best. 
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APPENDIX I. 



Average annual price* (anna* per iter) of certain food grains at selected stations in India 

{lS91-1900). 





Calcutta. 
Rice. Wheat. 

1.194 1.356 

1.468 1.429 

' 1.6 1.311 

, 1.584 1.2121 

1.311 ' 1.290 


a 

Wheat. Barley. 


&wnpore 
Jawar. 

0.8466 
.7080 
.71 
.6695 
.8163 


Bajra. 

0.9412 
.7921 
.7729 
.7339 
.8377 


Gram. , 

0.90 
.7512 
.6926 
.6780 

.7882 


Bombay. 






Wheat. 1 

i 


Jawar. 

0.9467 
1.1594 


Bajra. 


1891 

1892 


1.0959 0.8649 

1.1286 .7729 

1.0256 .7018 

.8939 , .6584 

.9816 ! .7882 


1.649 i 
1.905 


1.1429 
1.2598 


1893 

1894 

1895 


1.633 

1.4545 

1.2121 


1.1940 

1.185 

1.0738 


1.1679 
1. 1429 
1.1511 


Average ... 


1.416 


1.311 

1.509 
1.975 
1.416 
1.356 
1.569 


1.0191 .7512 


.7442 i 


. 8122 


.7547 


1.538 


1.1034 


1.1679 


1896 

1897 

1898 

1900 


1.45 

2.105 

1.553 

1.345 

1.4545 


1.379 1.1429 
1 1.6 1.2403 
1.0596 .6695 
1.081 .7692 
1.379 1.0458 


1. 1670 
1.1765 
.6751 : 
.7306 
.9816 ' 


1.28 
1.290 
.7143 
.8122 
1. 1189 


1.1034 
1.6666 
.8247 
.8205 ' 
1.2214 , 


1.356 
2.388 
2.105 
1078 
2.62 


1.0884 

1.684 

1.1940 

1.290 

1.7777 


1.270 

1.7777 

1.2403 

1.368 

1.839 


Average ... 


1.538 

Wheat. 

1.1034 

1.185 
.9766 
.6349 
.8511 


1.538 


1.270 .9195 

i 


.8939 


.9816 

Rice. 

1.481 
1.649 
1.584 
1.368 
1.3333 


1.0526 , 

1 


2 


1.345 


1.4545 




Barley. 

0. 7477 
.7960 
.6015 
.3922 
.5246 


Amritsar. 


i 
i 
Gran). 


Salt 
Jawar. 


;m. 

Bajra. I Ragi. 

0.8247 \ 0.7442 
1.0390 ' .9195 


Ran- 
goon. 


• 


Jawar. 

1.0063 
.86% 
.7018 
.6145 
. 7272 


Bajra. 

1.1189 

1.2030 

.9143 

.9524 

.7656 


Rice. 


1891 


1 
0.8122 , 
.8290 
.6426 
.4834 , 
.6349 


0.8511 

1.0191 

.8743 

.7921 

.7306 


1.4545 


1892 


1.524 


1893 


.9412 
. 8122 
.7143 


.7843 
.6926 
.6349 


1. 1679 


1894 


1.0666 


1895 


1.0666 








Average ... 


.9040 


. 57&5 


.7272 


.9696 


.65.-)7 i 


1.481 


.8421 


.8511 , .7442 


1.2308 


1896 


1.2500 
1.553 
.9756 
. 9810 
1.301 


.9302 
1.1679 

.6084 

.64 
1.0458 


1.1429 ' 1.404 


1.0063 1 
1.524 ' 

.8 

.8939 
1.429 1 


1.2500 

1.495 

1.684 

1.356 

1.720 


. 7442 
1.0063 

1 
.7882 

1.1594 


.8040 -Ml '2 


1.1268 


1897 


1.509 
.7692 
.9090 


1.6666 
.9195 
.9938 


.8696 

1.1594 

.8556 


.8556 
.9357 
.7272 


1.509 


1898 


1.1034 


1899 


1.1679^ 


1900 


1.345 | 1.429 


1.2308 1.0738 


1.0884 






Average 


1.1765 


. 8205 


1.0666 j 1.2308 


1.0596 

i 


1.481 


.9143 


.9524 .8247 

t 


1.185 



Notes. — A ser is equal to 2.06 pounds nearly; there are 40 sera in 1 inaund, equal to 82? pounds. 
An anna is one-sixteenth of a rupee; a rupee is equal to 16 pence, therefore, 1 anna equals 1 penny, 
2 cents American. 
These figures are taken from government statistical reports. 



APPENDIX II. 

Variations in the prices in Appendix I, the prices for 1878 being taken as 100. 





Calcutta. 


Wheat. 

114 
117 
106 
93 
102 


Cawnpore 


• 


Gram. 


Wheat. 


Bombay. 
Jawar. 






Rice. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Jawar. 


Bajra. 


Bajra. 


1891 


91 
111 
121 
120 
100 


98 
103 
95 
87 
93 


118 

105 

96 

90 

107 


117 
97 
98 
92 

112 


122 
102 
100 
95 
108 


123 

102 

93 

92 

106 


120 
138 
119 

106 

1 88 


116 
142 
146 
145 
132 


117 


1892 


129 


1893 


12v> 


1894 


117 


1895 


118 






Average ... 


109 


95 


106 


103 


103 


105 


103 


114 


136 


120 


1896 

1897 


111 
159 
118 
102 
110 


109 
143 
102 
98 
113 


143 
167 
110 
112 
143 


156 
169 
91 
105 
143 


160 
162 
93 
100 
135 


165 
160 
92 
105 
144 


149 
220 
111 
111 
165 


98 
175 
153 
151 
192 


133 
206 
146 
158 
219 


130 
183 


1898 


127 


1899 


140 


1900 


190 






Average ... 


117 


111 


132 


126 


123 


127 


142 


146 


166 


149 



88 



Variations in the prices in Appendix I, etc. — Continued. 









Amritsar. 








Salem. 




Ran- 
goon. 




Wheat. 

168 
180 
148 
. 96 
129 


Barley. 


Jawar. 


Bajra. 


Gram. 


Rice. 


Jawar. 


Bajra. 


Ragi. 


Rice. 


1891 


180 
191 
144 
94 
12& 


226 
195 
158 
116 
166 


211 
227 
172 
179 
144 


148 
151 
117 
88 
116 


167 
174 
167 
144 
141 


122 
145 
125 
113 
105 


126 
159 
144 
124 
109 


141 
174 
149 
131 
120 


123 


1892 


129 


1893 


99 
90 
90 


1894 


1896 


Average ... 


144 


147 


172 


187 


124 


157 


122 


132 


143 


106 


1896 


189 
235 
148 
149 
197 


223 
281 
146 
154 
251 


256 
338 
173 
204 
302 


264 
313 
173 
186 
369 


183 
279 
146 
163 
261 


132 
158 
177 
143 
182 


106 
144 
143 
113 
166 


122 
133 
177 
131 
187 


125 
162 
177 
138 
203 


95 


1897 


128 


1898 


93 


1899 

1900 


99 
92 






Average ... 


178 


197 


240 


229 


193 


156 


131 


146 


156 


100 



APPENDIX III. 

Average monthly wage (in rupees) of skilled and unskilled labor in certain selected stations 

in India from 1891 to 1900. 



Second half of year. 



1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Average 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Average 



Calcutta. 



Common 
mason, car- 
penter, or 
blacksmith. 



Cawnpore. 



Bombay. 



15 
15 
15 



15 

15 

to 16 

to 16 

to 16 



15 to 16. 6 



15 
18 
18 
18 
16 



to 16 
to 20 
to 20 
to 20 
to 18 



17. 4 to 19. 2 



Able-bodied 

agricultural 

laborer. 


Common ma- 
son, carpenter, 
or blacksmith. 


Able-bodied 

agricultural 

laborer. 


4 to 5 
3 
4 and 5 
4 and 5 
4 and 5 


8 and 10 
7.5 and 9.37 
7.5 and 9.37 
7.5 and 9.37 
7.5 and 9.37 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


3.8 to 4.6 


7.6 to 9.5 


11 


3. 28 and 3. 75 
4 and 5 

3. 44 and 5 

3. 45 and 5 
3. 56 and 5 


7.5 and 9.37 
7.5 and 9.37 
7.5 and 9.37 
7. 58 and 9.37 
7. 52 and 9.37 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


3. 55 and 4. 75 


7. 52 and 9.37 


11 



Common ma- 
son, carpenter, 
or blacksmith. 



27. 5 to 42 
27. 5 to 42 
27. 5 to 42 
27. 5 to 42 
27. 5 to 44 

27. 5 to 42 



27. 5 to 42 
27. 5 to 42 
27. 5 to 42 
27. 5 to 42 
27. 5 to 42 

27.5to42 



Second half of year. 



Amritaar. 



Salem. 



Rangoon. 



Able-bod- 
ied agricul- 
| tural la- 
, borer. 



1891 
1892 
1KU3 
1894 
1895 



1896 
1X97 
1898 
1899 
1900 



Average. 



Common 
mason, 
carpenter, 
or black- 
smith. 



Able-bod- 
ied agricul- 
tural la- 
borer. 



Average. 




2.62 
2.92 
3.06 
3.06 
3.21 



Common 

mason, 

carpenter, or 

blacksmith. 



11.5 
11. 67 to 12. 64 
11.67 to 12.67 
11. 67 to 12. 67 
11. 67 to 12. 67 



Able-bod- 
ied agricul- 
tural la- 
borer. 



12 to 14 
15 
15 
15 



Common 

mason, 

carpenter, 

or black- 
smith. 



30 to 45 
30 to 45 
25 to 30 
25 to 30 
25 to 30 



2.97 

3.32 
3.37 
3.31 
3.31 
3.44 

3.35 



11.64 to 12.43 1 13. 4 to 14. 2 



I 



11.67 to 12. 67 



12 
12 
12 
18.5 



to 12. 69 
to 13. 75 
to 14 
to 15. 94 



12. 23 to 13. 81 



15 
15 
15 
12 
15 

14.4 



27 to 36 

45 
45 
45 
45 
45 

45 
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APPENDIX IV. 



Variation in the wage rates in Appendix III, the rates for the second lialf of 1873 being 

taken as 100. 



Calcutta. 



Cawnpore. 



Bombay. 



Second balf of eacb year. 



1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 



Average , 



1896. 
1897. 

1898. 
1899. 
1900. 



Average 



JJ2E™ Able-bodied 
mason, car- I „«--i«.,i*,,-«i 

penter.or ! a ^ 1 J? r ml 
blacksmith, laborer. 


Common 
mason, car- 
penter, or 
blacksmith. 


Able-bodied 

agricultural 

laborer. 


Common 
mason, car- 
penter, or 
blacksmith. 


171 120 
171 80 
177 120 
177 120 
177 120 


120 
112 
112 
112 
112 


122 
122 
122 
122 
122 


93 

93 
93 
ffi 
93 


175 112 


114 


122 


93 


177 94 
217 120 
217 113 
217 , 113 
217 1 114 


112 
112 
112 
113 
113 


122 
122 
122 
122 
122 


93 
93 
93 

92 
93 


209 111 

i 


113 


122 


93 



Second half of each year. 



1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Average 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Average 



Amrit&ar. 


Salem. 


Rangoon. 


Able- 


Common 


Able- 


Common 


Able- 


Common 


bodied 


mason, 


bodied 


mason, 


bodied 


mason, 


agricul- 
tural 


carpenter, 
or black- 


agricul- 
tural 


carpenter, 
or t>lack- 


agricul- 
tural 


carpenter, 
or black- 


laborer. 


smith. 


laborer. 
105 


smith. 


laborer. 


smith. 


117 


114 


85 


92 


88 


117 


114 


117 


90 


108 


88 


117 


114 


122 


90 


125 


65 


117 


114 


122 


90 


125 


65 


117 


114 


128 


90 


125 


65 


117 


114 


119 


89 


115 


74 


133 


118 


133 


90 


125 


106 


133 


118 


133 


91 


125 


106 


133 


118 


132 


95 


125 


106 


133 


118 


132 


96 


100 


106 


133 


118 


138 


109 


125 


106 


133 


118 


134 


96 


120 


106 



APPENDIX V. 



Exchange rates; prices of bar silver and sovereigns. 



1900. 
February: 

Highest 

Lowest 

March: 

Highest 

Lowest 

April: 

Highest 

Lowest 

May: 

Highest 

Lowest 



Bank rates, Hong- 
kong. 



London, i London, 
T. T. ;4 m,'s L.C. 



23ft 
23ft 

23} 
23* 

23| 
23| 

23ft 
231 



St* 
23} 

23} 
23} 

23} 
23} 

23} 
23} 



Bar silver 



London. 



27} 
27ft 

27i$ 
27ft 

27ft 
27ft 

27fi 
27ft 
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Exchange rate and bar silver quotations— rContinued. 



June: 

Highest 
Lowest . 

July: 

Highest 
Lowest . 

August: 
Highest 
Lowest. 

September: 
Highest 
Lowest . 

October: 
Highest 
Lowest. 

November: 
Highest 
Lowest . 

December: 
Highest 
Lowest. 



January: 
Highest 
Lowest. 

February: 
Highest 
Lowest . 

March: 
Highest 
Lowest. 

April: 

Highest 
Lowest. 

May: 

Highest 
Lowest. 

June: 

Highest 
Lowest. 

July: 

Highest 
Lowest. 

August: 
Highest 
Lowest. 

September: 
Highest 
Lowest. 

October: 
Highest 
Lowest . 

November: 
Highest 
Lowest. 

December: 
Highest 
Lowest. 



January: 
Highest 
Lowest. 

February: 
Highest 
Lowest. 



1900— Continued. 



1901. 



1902. 



Bank rates, Hong- 
kong. 



London, 
T.T. 



London, 
4 m/8 L. C. 



24 
23ft 

24| 
23* 

24ft 
24i 

241 
24ft 

25* 
24} 

25ft 
25 

25ft 
24* 



25 
23| 

24 
23} 

23J 
23| 

23| 
23ft 

23H 
23| 

23} 

23ft 
23 



23| 
234 



23 
22 



\\ 



221 
21} 



22| 
22 

22 
21J 



24ft 
23J 

24| 
24ft 

2418 
24| 

25ft 
24ii 

25H 
24ft 

25| 
25ft 

26H 
25ft 



8f 



24f 



24 7 



24ft 
23$ 

24} 
23H 

Sf 

24 
23« 

23{ 
23ft 



23| 
23} 

23ft 
22ft 

£** 
22ft 



22H 
22ft 

22ft 
22ft 



Barsilver 



London. 



28ft 
27ft 

28| 
27f 

28ft 
28 

29* 
28ft 

30* 
294 

29« 
291 

29} 
294 



29| 

27} 

28ft 
27j 

28ft 
27ft 



27 
26 



ft 



27ft 
27ft 



27* 
26lf 

274 
26} 

27 
26j 

26 



26ft 
25| 

Sit 



2*ft 
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Exchange rate and bar silver quotation* — Continued. 



Day of 
month. 


London 
T. T. 

21}* 

21{* 

21 i 
211 
211 

21 A 
21 A 
21 ft 

214 
21 A 
211 
21| 
21 i 

21 1 
211, 


March. 

London 
liusL.C 

22| 

22j| 

22 A 
22 A 
22 A 
22A 
22 
22 

2118- 
22 
22 l 
22 y*. 


London. 

25* 

258 ! 

25A 

25A 

25A 

25A- 

25} , 

25 

25ft 

25} 
25* . 

25 : 

24 J 
24Jg 


London 
T. T. 

21 A 
21 A 
21 A 
21| 

21 A 
21 A 


April. 

London 
4.m,'sL. C, 


London. 


London 
T. T. 

20 

1918 
19}| 


May. 

London 
4/'m/sL.C. 


London. 


1 


i 

21J 

21| ! 

21 i 1 

21 Jg 

21| ' 
211 | 




20A 

208 

20| 


23i 
23 r 


2 


2 4H 

24* 
24J 
24{ 

24} 



24| 

24| 

24}i 

24i 

21* 

241 

244 

24j 

24{ 

24 A 


4 


231 
23ft 

23j 

231 

^»* 
234 

237- 


5 

6 

7 


i92 

1918 
20A 
241 
20{ 
20 




20ft 

201 

201 

20A 
20A 
20A 


8 

9 

10 

11 


21} 
21 

21 A 
21 A 
21 A 


2iii' 

21ft 
21 J i 

211 | 
21 1 j 


12 


20 
201 


20A 
20A 


2^314 


14 


21 
21 
21 


8 

8 
i 


21 

2018 
2018 
20M 
20! 

'Hi • 

20A 

20A 

20A 

20| 

20« 

20| 

20A 
20A 
20{ 


21ft 

21} 

211 
•>i » 

21 A 
21 

20J 
20| 

20} , 
2018 
2013 

2018 

i 

20} 

20| 

20A 






* * 




16 











17 






i " * " * 


18 


21 A 1 

21 A 
21 iV 

2i| ; 

21 A 1 

211 . 


21)8 
21 i 

21 j 

21J3 
21 J 

2118 
i. 


24 H 
24 J» 
24* J - 

24 j 8 
24 S 
241 , 







19 




1 


20 






21 




1 


22 


23ft 
231 

• 232 

23; 

2313 




* 




23 








24 








25 


211 1 
21 A 

211 ! 
21* 


21 13 
21! 

21H 
21Jg 


242 ! 
2413 
24{3 . 
2418 








26 








27 








28 








29 


23U 
231 






» 


30 


21| 


21 ii 

1 


2418 

















Singapore bank's four months 1 rate jar exchange mi London. 

SINGAPORE. 



January: 
Highest 
Lowest. 

February: 
Highest 
Lowest.. 

March: 
Highest 
Lowest. 

April: 

Highest 
Lowest. . 

May: 

"Highest 
Lowest. 

June: 

Highest 
Lowest. 

July: 

Highest 
Lowest. 

August: 
Highest 
Lowest. 

September: 
Highest 
Lowest. 

October: 
Highest 
Lowest. 

November: 
Highest 
Lowest. 

December: 
Highest 
Lowest.. 



1897. 



1898. 



2518 
25H, 



25J 

25^- 



b 



25A 

~~ ' 7 

TB 



24 - 7 - 



I 
24 A ! 



24V 4 



24| ! 
23JI 
I 
24A' 
2318 

24 i 
238 



23g 
A 



21 -* 



238 
21| 

23A 1 
221 

238 

221 ] 

241 j 
23ft 



24 ! 
231 

i 

23A 
221 

I 

22} I 
22A 

23A 
221 

23A 
22A 

2318 
2218 

23A 
23 

23ft 
23l 

24 
231 

23{ 
23A 

23J 
2311 

2318 
23J 



1899. 



24A 
2318i 

24 I 

23jg: 

24 ! 
2318| 

24 A 
23j I 

24A' 
2318 
I 
24ft 
24 , 

23A 
24A: 



2318 
23H 

23J 
23g 



24 A 



23ft 



24 
23)8 



1900. 



24 
23f 

2318 
23} 

2318, 
2313! 

24 
23* 

24 
2318 

24A 1 
2318 

24J ] 
241 

2411 
24g : 



251 
24i 

I 

26ft; 

251 

26ft 
26ft 

25U 

254 



1901. 



24 



2413 
"Ift 



247- 



241 
2318 

248 
23H 

24* 
2318 



241 



23? 



23H 
23ft 

23# 

23ft 

23ft 
2218 



231 
221 






22 r „ 
21 



1902 



22§ 

22ft 
22ft 
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Bank? 8 four months' rate for exchange on London (highest and lowest) — Continued. 



Mar. 5 

7 
8 
10 
11 
13 
14 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



SINGAPORE— Continued. 



\22ft 
. 221 
. 22 

. 22$ 

■ 22ft 

• 21tf 

■ 21tf 

■ 21^ 

• 21H 

• 21|i 
. 21$ 



Mar.24 21tf 

26 21f 

Apr. 1 21? 

8 2lU 

9 213 



10. 

11. 
12. 
14. 

15. 

17. 



/21ft 
\21i 

• 21ft 
. 21* 

■ 21ft 

/21| 

■\21ft 

• 21* 



Apr. 18 21 

19 205 

21 20J 

J20* 
\20f 



22. 



26. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
May 1. 

2. 

5. 

6. 



20H 
20j 
20$ 
20ft 

2* 
20| 

20£ 
20| 



May 7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

" 12. 

13. 



20ft 

20| 

20ft 

20ft 

20| 

r20ft 



Note.— Daily figures from March are given to show the rapidity of fall. Material furnished by 
Mr. Jones, manager of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, Manila. 



Highest and lowest prices of sovereigns in Calcutta and Bombay from 1896 to 1901. <* 

[R., rupees; A., annas; P., pie. J 





Shields. 




Dragons. 




Sovereigns. 




Highest. 


Lowest 
R. A. 


• 

P. 


Highest. 
R. A. P. 


Lowest 




Highest. 


Lowest. 


1896.0 
January 


R. A. P. 


R. A. 


P. 


R. A. P. 
17 4 
17 2 
17 2 
17 2 
17 2 
17 3 6 
17 2 G 
17 2 6 
17 2 6 
17 2 6 
17 2 6 
17 2 6 

17 2 6 
16 1 
16 3 
16 2 6 
16 3 
16 6 6 
16 6 6 
16 6 6 
16 6 6 
15 7 6 

15 12 9 

16 2 


R. A. P. 
17 4 












17 2 












17 2 


April 




1 




17 2 


May 




1 




17 2 












17 2 6 


July 










17 












17 


September 








. 


17 












17 












17 












17 


1897. b 
January 










17 


February 










16 1 


March 










16 2 6 


April 




1 




16 2 6 


May 










16 3 


June 






" 




16 6 6 


July 










16 6 6 


August 










16 6 6 


September 










16 6 6 


October 










15 7 6 


November 










15 8 6 


December 










15 8 


1898. 
January 


15 5 
15 4 
15 6 
15 4 6 
15 4 6 
15 4 6 
15 4 6 
15 4 6 
15 2 6 
15 2 6 
15 2 9 
15 3 

15 3 
15 1 6 
15 1 9 
15 3 

15 2 6 

16 1 9 
15 2 


15 3 
15 2 
15 1 
15 4 
15 4 
15 4 
15 4 
15 4 

15 2 

16 2 
15 2 
15 3 

15 3 
15 
15 1 
15 2 
15 1 
15 1 
1 15 1 



3 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



1 
6 
6 
6 
9 
6 


16 2 
16 2 
15 4 9 
15 3 6 
15 3 6 
15 3 6 
15 3 6 
15 3 6 
15 3 6 
15 3 6 
15 2 6 
15 2 6 

15 2 6 
15 3 
15 1 
15 1 
15 1 
15 6 
1 15 6 


15 1 
15 1 
15 
15 3 
15 3 
15 3 
15 3 
15 3 
15 3 
15 3 
15 2 
15 2 

15 2 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 




6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
3 
3 
9 
3 
3 
3 




February 












April 






May 






June 






July 






August 






September 






< >etober 






November 






December 






1899. 
January 






February 






March 






April 






May 

June 


t 


July 


1 



"Sovereigns with shield design minted in London command a slightly higher price than those 
with dragon design minted in Australia, owing to differences in alloy, which make the latter less 
valuable for jewelry manufacturers. Material for this table was furnished by Mr. A. M. Lindsay, 
Bank of Bengal, Calcutta. 

&No separate quotations for shields or dragons. 
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Highest and lowest price* of sovereign* in Calcutta and Bombay from 189& to 1901.° — Con. 



Shield*. 



Dragons. 



Sovereigns. 



1899. 



August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 



J?. A. P. 

15 1 6 

15 1 

15 3 

15 1 

15 2 



1900. 



January... 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 



KOI. 



January. . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AUgUftt 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 



Highest. Lowest. Highest. 



R. A. 
15 1 
15 
15 1 
15 1 
15 1 



P. 

6 


6 



R. A. P. 

15 3 

16 2 
15 2 ! 






15 
15 




3 



Lowest. 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


R. A. P. 

15 3 . 


R. A. P. 


R. A. P. 


15 






15 






15 






15 













15 
15 

15 1 



3 
6 
9 

6 
3 
3 


6 

G 


6 

o 
o 
o 






9 
3 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 
15 
15 
15 





2 
3 
2 

1 



1 
1 



1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 




6 

6 


6 

9 



9 

9 
6 

3 

5 


G 
G 



6 
9 




15 
15 
15 

l » 
15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
































o 









o 







o 











15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

































o 






15 2 






15 3 










15 3 






15 1 


o 













o 
o 
o 

<> 







15 1 







15 1 






15 1 






15 2 






15 1 






15 1 






15 2 






15 3 






15 2 







15 2 






15 3 






15 4 






15 8 






15 3 






15 3 






15 2 










15 2 















a See note on p. 37. 



Chapter III. 

LABOR. 



CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 



THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

The Straits Settlements consist of the island of Singapore, the island 
of Penang, with the adjoining Province of Wellesley on the mainland, 
together with the Dindings, and Malacca. These settlements were 
transferred from the Indian government to that of the secretary of 
State for the Colonies April 1, 1887. Since that date the Cocos Islands 
and Christmas Island have been placed under the government of the 
Straits Settlements. 

Associated with the Straits Settlements are the Federated Malay 
States. The governor of the Straits Settlements is, ex officio, high 
commissioner for the Federated Malay States. 

The total area of the settlements is 1,542 square miles. 

The population in 1901 was as follows: 



Nationality. 



Europeans 
Americans.. 

Eurasians . 

Asiatics 



and 



Singapore. 



Penang. 



Males. Females. Males. Females 



2,619 

2,015 

166,241 



Total. 



:i 



1,205 

2,015 

54,370 



170,875 67,680 
228,555 



709 

929 

155, 169 



451 

1,016 

89,933 



Malacca. 



Total. 



Males. Females. ', Males. Females. 



54 

754 

50,661 



156,807 ! 91,400 
248,207 



20 

844 

43,154 



51,469 44,018 
95,487 



3,382 

3,698 

372,071 



1,676 

3,965 

187,457 



379,151 193,098 
672, 249 



The areas of the Federated Malay States, with their populations, in 
1901, are as follows: 



States. 



Perak 

Selangor 

Negri Sembilan 
Panang 



Total. 



Area. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Square 

miie*. 

10,000 

3,500 

3,000 

10,000 


328,801 

167,890 

96,028 

83,419 


26,500 


676, 138 



Immigration^ necessity and extent. — The number of Europeans and 
Americans in the Straits and Federated States is so small that in order 
to develop these countries it is necessary that there should be a large 
working iorce of either natives or Asiatic immigrants. According to 
the universal testimony the Malays in both the Straits Settlements 
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and the Federated Malay States are averse to severe physical labor, 
and it has seemed necessary in order to develop the mines in the Fed- 
erated States, as well as to develop the commerce, agriculture, and 
other industries in the Straits Settlements, that immigration be en- 
couraged. This immigration has been, for the greater part, Chinese, 
although a very large number of Indians, mostly Tamils from south- 
eastern India, have also come to the Settlements. In 190J there were 
in the Straits Settlements 281,933 Chinese, to be compared with a 
smaller number of Malays, 215,058, and with 57,150 natives of India. 

Although at the present time in the Straits Settlements the Chinese 
outnumber any other nationality by far, and although there are in 
these colonies very many Chinese who are Straits born and who have 
become British citizens in the colony, a large number still arrive every 
year. For example, in the year 1900, although immigration from 
Hongkong and elsewhere was prohibited during several months of the 
year owing to the plague in those places, the number of Chinese immi- 
grants, 200,947, including 20,270 women and children, was the largest 
recorded in any year since the foundation of the colony. During the 
years 1898 and 1899 the total numbers were respectively 133,558 and 
149,697. Many Chinese are recorded as arriving at Singapore or 
Penang who merely pass through to the Federated States or to Sumatra, 
so that one should not assume that all immigrants stay in the Straits. 

In the Federated Malay States on March 31, 1901, the population, as 
we have seen, was 676,138, of whom 303,364 w T ere Chinese. In Perak 
alone the Chinese outnumber the Malays by 10,000, and in Selan- 
gor by 68,000. There has been also a very rapid increase in popula- 
tion during the last ten years, amounting to 61.55 per cent, the most 
remarkable increase being in the number of Chinese, which has risen 
during the last ten years from 163,821 to 303,364. The larger part, 
of course, of these Chinese are imported coolies, who have come to 
work the mines. In Perak alone, during the year 1900-1901, 69,808 
Chinese arrived; over 41,676 emigrated, showing an increase of 
arrivals over departures of 28,132. It is noticeable in all countries 
where Chinese coolies are imported that most of them after remaining 
a few years return. Comparatively few of them bring with them 
their wives or children. Out of 69,808 arrivals, for example, in 
Perak in 1900, 6,732 were females, while only 735 were children under 
10 years of age. As will be seen from the report on Indian immigra- 
tion, many more Indian women and children come with the men, with 
the expectation of founding homes and becoming permanent residents 
of the country. 

Development and resources.— Oi the four Federated Malay States, 
Perak is the wealthiest, and that state and Selangor are much further 
advanced as regards industrial and political development than are 
the other two which came somewhat later under immediate British 
influence. In consequence it has seefned, for the purposes of this 
study, that it would be advisable to confine the report mainly to con- 
ditions in Perak and Selangor. In nearly all particulars their laws 
are identical, and the tendency is at present to make the laws for all 
four states identical, so that the Federated Malay States will not 
merely be united as regards certain matters of common interest, but 
so that their laws will also be entirely uniform. In most particulars 
they are modeled after the laws of the Straits Settlements. In con- 
sequence, in speaking of Chinese and Indian immigration, the laws of 
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Perak or of Selangor are quoted at times almost interchangeably. 
In those cases the laws of the two states are identical. 

In both of these states the chief industry, the chief source of pros- 
perity, and the chief source" of revenue tor the State is tin mining. 
Within the last few years there have been started promising agricul- 
tural industries in the nature of sugar planting, coffee planting, 
cocoanut groves, rubber plantations, etc. Within a comparatively 
few years it is to be expected that these will assume much greater 
importance. In Perak a beginning of the manufacture of marble has 
been made, and doubtless other manufacturing industries will be 
started in due time as the country develops. 

According to the general testimony of Europeans, as well as of some 
Chinese and intelligent Malays, the immigration of the Chinese has 
not aroused the hostility of the native Malays, either in the cities or 
in the Federated Malay States. The native Malay has no inclination 
whatever for the severe work of the tin mines or for that of the sugar 
and coffee plantations; neither does he care to do the work of the 
ordinary coolies in the cities. The fact that large numbers of Chinese 
have come into the country has, on the whole, tended to furnish for 
him a somewhat better market for the provisions which he may raise 
on his own land, for the product of his fisheries, or for other products 
which he may manufacture. Furthermore, the prosperity of the colo- 1 
nies, brought about in good part by the labor of the Chinese, has ! 
served to bring to the towns European residents, and to attract many 
tourists who stop for a day or two on their journeyings east and west, 
and thus create a demand for some of his manufactured products, such 
as silk sarongs, krises, etc. 

Measures to secure immigration. — For all these reasons, in order to 
secure steady immigration, various measures have been employed to 
insure the protection of the immigrants and their just treatment after , > 
they have reached the colony, as well as to encourage more of them j/ 
to be willing to come to a foreign country, even though it be for a 
comparatively short time. The means employed are, in the main, the 
same in both the Straits and the Federatea States. — 

The first and perhaps the most important single measure is that j 
establishing the so-called protectorate of the Chinese. The whole J 
machinery for the regulation of Chinese affairs centers in the Protector 
of Chinese, who is appointed under Ordinance IV, of 1880. His duties 
consist in carrying out the ordinances which affect Chinese immigra- 
tion. Besides being the adviser of the Government in all matters 
which relate to the Chinese, it is his purpose to keep on friendly terms 
with the influential Chinamen as well as to be in reality the friend and 
adviser of all Chinese who come into the colony. He has under him 
an assistant protector in Singapore and two in Penang, together with 
such other subordinates as he needs in order to carry on the work. 
There are corresponding officials in the Federated States. 

It is the duty of the protector to see to it that men from his office 
board all ships bringing Chinese laborers to the Settlements; to inspect 
the depots prepared for the reception of such immigrants on their 
arrival; to witness the contracts signed between them and their em- 
ployers, after ascertaining, through careful inquiry, that the coolies 
understand fully the nature of the contracts which they are making; to 
inspect the lodging houses on the estates or at the mines where the 
Goolies are employed; to act as the friend and adviser of the Chinaman 
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in case of dispute with his emploj'er, although he is not, of course, 
expected in such cases to take the position of an advocate regardless 
of the interests of the employer; and to carry out in general all the 
detailed work of an office of so great imjwrtance. Not the least of 
his duties is to see that accurate records are kept which may be of 
service to the police force in keeping order, in detecting criminals, 
and in punishing, by banishment or otherwise, those who are attempt* 
ing to use their influence with the Chinese for their own selfish ends 
or for disturbing the peace of the community. He has in all the 
states much discretion regarding the treatment of questions which 
may arise, and has also certain judicial powers in the settlement of 
disputes. 
,_-> In addition to the Chinese protector, there are in Singapore and 
Penang Chinese advisory boards, made up (with the exception of the 
protector of Chinese in Singapore, who is the president of the Singa- 
v / | pore board, and of the assistant protector of Chinese, who is the presi- 
^ p dent of the board at Penang) entirely of Chinamen. These Chinamen 
represent different provinces of China from which the immigrants 
come, so that they can most readily understand the circumstances 
which it may be of service to know in dealing with the different cases 
which may arise. 

Classes of immigrants. — Besides taking care to have the interests of 
the immigrants looked after by the protector of Chinese, efforts are 
also made to induce as many as possible, on reasonable terms, to come 
to the Straits Settlements for work in the provinces and in the Fed- 
erated States. The coolies are ordinarily divided into two main classes, 
the free passengers and the credit-ticket passengers. Those belonging 
to the first class either realty pay the passage themselves or else Dor- 
row the money privately to pay their passage, without obligating 
themselves directly to work off the debt incurred for their passage. 
Such passengers, of course, provided thej r pass the examination of the 
board of health, are not subject to control by the authorities, and are 
free to go where they please when they land. This class for many 
years has formed a large majority of the immigrants. In 1889, for 
example, the number of passengers who landed in Singapore was 
98,592, of whom 86,630 were paid passengers and 11,962 Were unpaid. 
In the year 1900, out of 175,414, 25,533 were unpaid passengers and 
149,881 paid, the percentage of unpaid passengers having risen from 
12.13 in 1889 to 14.56 in 1900. 
Formerly there were two classes of credit-ticket passengers whose 

f>assages were paid by some person who held the coolies responsible, 
n earlier times coolies were sometimes brought down on credit by 
the ships, and were retained on board the ship until some one redeemed 
them by paying expenses and a certain margin of profit to the ship. 
This plan, however, has been practically entirely given up. 

Under the second plan, which is still in vogue, a broker brings 
down the coolies on speculation, or after making an agreement with 
some estate or mine owner to take a certain number of them. These 
coolies, when taken from the ship, are regularly placed in a depot in 
Singapore or Penang, where they are kept behind locked doors under 
government inspection until the formal contract is signed with their 
employer. Ordinarily the employers have made their wishes known 
to the agents or brokers, and, in many cases, these in turn have 
practically made contracts through their agents in China with the 
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coolies, so that the formal contracts are signed within a day or two, 
and the coolies are taken at once to the estate or to the mine where they 
are to work. In case a coolie has not been engaged within ten days, he 
can not, under the law, be forcibly detained in the depot longer. If 
the reason for his failure to make a contract is that he is permanently 
incapacitated for work, he must be returned to China at the expense 
of the agent. If he is unable to get a contract simply on account of 
a slack demand — a case which very rarely happens — the protector of 
Chinese often persuades him to remain in the depot for some days 
longer under tne suggestion, which doubtless at times may be taken 
as a threat, that he is likely to get into trouble on the streets with 
others, when it would be necessary to arrest him and lock him up. 
The protector, of course, makes every effort, as does the agent, to 
secure good contracts for all as soon as possible. 

Wages and cost of importation. — In the Straits Settlements at the 
present time, at any rate in Penang and the province Wellesley, the 
usual amount charged for passage and expenses is $19.50. The China- 
man is expected to work three hundred and thirty days in the year. 
In case the employer makes advances, so that the entire amount is not 
repaid within the year, or if, through the fault of the Chinaman on 
account of imprisonment or other similar reason, he can not work out 
the contract within the year, he may be held for debt longer, but in 
any case for not more than two working years. 

The wages regularly paid vary somewhat with the kind of work and 
with the different years. Those working on the plantations perhaps 
most frequently get about $30 (the silver btraits dollar) the first year, 
from which the cost of transportation and support ($19.50) must be 
deducted. Those working in the mines receive more, ordinarily $42 
for the first year. The coolie is usually supplied free with lodging, 
food, and a certaraamount of clothing, although the usage differs some- 
what in different places. 

Contracts. — Two forms of contracts are common. Under one, the 
more usual one for the credit-ticket coolie, the employer agrees to pay 
a certain amount per year, as has already been suggested, with certain 
provisions regarding the number of hours to be worked each daj T , 
number of days to be worked in the year, provisions for the laborer's 
arrest if he shall abscond, etc. (See Appendix I for such form.) 

On agricultural estates, and in connection with the mines in the 
Federated Malay States, it is common for the coolie to take certain 
jobs at special rates instead of working by the day. Under those cir- 
cumstances he is not limited as regards the length of time he shall 
work each day, and be has the opportunity of making considerable 
more than would be possible under the dailv wage. The Chinese 
much prefer this form of contract whenever it is practicable, and their 
work under this form of contract is ordinarily more satisfactory than 
under the other. The law permits, in most cases, the substitution of 
certain tasks at fixed rates instead of the contract by the day, provided 
the task set has the approval of the protector of Chinese. (For this 
form see Appendix IV, which is fairly typical.) 

In the working of the tin mines, however, the most common custom 
is for the coolie to work on the cooperative plan. The mine owner 
receives, under the ordinary contract of this form, 10 per cent of the 
entire product for his share. The person who makes the advances of 
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food, of necessary capital, and mo on, makes his profits through the 
gains regularly made in supplying these goods. The remainder of the 
income from the sale of the ore is divided among the workers. When 
a Chinese miner takes a share in a mine worked on this cooperative 
plan, he is not compelled himself to take part in the actual labor, but 
is permitted, if he prefers, to furnish a substitute. Such contracts 
ordinarily contain careful rules regarding the hours of labor, the num- 
ber of days to be worked each month, tne forms of accounting, regu- 
lations for keeping the peace, etc. They have to be registered in the 
office of the secretary for Chinese affairs, and this secretary is ordi- 
narily referred to in case of disputes. (Appendix II gives the usual 
form of contract for working a mine on the cooperative plan.) 

This form of contract seems to appeal to the Chinese coolie, who, 
under most circumstances, is fond 01 gambling and speculation in any 
form. It seems to be a very common experience in these States, how- 
ever, that the persons who advance the money for opening the mine 
and who supply provisions, tools, etc., together with the Chinese man- 
ager, who has the distribution of such supplies, make the chief profit. 
Tne coolies are, of course, sure of food, clothing, and some advances 
for opium, etc., but the accounts at the end of the year very often 
show that there is no surplus left to be divided among the miners, 
while it is not uncommon for the advancer, who, to all appearances, is 
rapidly growing rich, to be compelled, according to the accounts, to 
lose part of the sum which has been advanced. The profits that he 
makes on his supplies doubtless are sufficient to enable him to endure 
these losses with a reasonable degree of equanimity. 

Control of the coolie, — After the coolie has received his advance it 
is not uncommon for him to endeavor to abscond and to reengage with 
another employer. The laws to prevent this are somewhat rigid. The 
absconding coolie may be arrested by the employer and taken before a 
magistrate, who, if the case is made out, will impose a fine, which must 
be worked out by the coolie. In case the coolie has already engaged 
for work upon another estate, so that there is no danger of his escap- 
ing, he can be arrested only on a warrant issued by a magistrate. 

The provisions regarding the arrest of the coolie are accompanied 
by others for his protection. In case he feels that he has cause for 
complaint against the master, either for violation of contract or for 
hardship or illegal treatment, the employer is compelled, on the 
coolie's request, to bring him at once before the magistrate in order 
to have the matter settled. If the complaint is unjust, the coolie will 
be fined. If the complaint is a just one, the penalty against the 
employer is severe. Similar arrangements are made in case the 
employer causes the arrest of the coolie without sufficient cause. 

Health. — The State also endeavors to make careful provisions 
regarding the health of the coolie laborer. Careful regulations are 
made to secure a sufficient supply of water for drinking purposes and 
for bathing; the food must be sufficient in amount and of satisfactory 
quality, to be approved by the protector of Chinese; the lodging houses 
must be in size and arrangement satisfactory to the protector of Chi- 
nese as regards healthf ulness. Naturally they are rude in construction, 
but in many instances they are doubtless better than the coolie worker 
has been accustomed to in his own country. Each coolie has usually 
a small platform some 3 or 4 feet above the ground and perhaps 7 by 
5 feet in size. This is covered with mosquito netting to form a sort of 
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tent. On the platform he places his sleeping mat and makes whatever 
arrangements oe pleases for his other few possessions. The picture 
inserted will serve to show the general external nature of the lodging 
houses for the coolies. 




itse mining cooltes. 



After the immigrant's contract has expired he becomes a free coolie, 
at liberty to make contracts to suit himself. These older coolies 
(laukeha) are, of course, at the present time much more numerous 
than the contract coolies (sinkehs). They are ordinarily able to secure 
somewhat higher wages, and they are the ones who most frequently 
undertake work by the job. 

Inspection and control. — It is the duty of the protector of Chinese 
to visit, either in person or by deputy, from time to time, the various 
estates and mines on which the contract coolies are employed, and to 
make careful inspection regarding their lodging houses, their food, 
their hours of lalior, the nature of the job work assigned, etc. At such 
times the coolies are encouraged to present to the inspector any com- 
plaints which they have, ana such complaints are not rarely forth- 
coming. They may be regarding personal abuse, such as striking the 
coolie or other form of cruelty, though such complaints are probably 
more commonly brought directly before a magistrate, or they may l>e 
regarding some breach of contract by the employer, such as attempting 
to detain the coolie after his proper period of service has expired. 
Although each contract is fully explained to the immigrant before it 
is signed, the most common complaint is one that comes from some 
misunderstanding of the contract or from the belief that the employer 
has made an attempt to cheat regarding the number of days worked. 
As, however, it is the duty of the employer to have posted each month 
in the general lodging house a list of all the employees with a state- 
ment of the time worked by each and the amount still due, these mis- 
understandings are comparatively easily settled. 

It seems to be the universal testimony, not merely in the Straits 
Settlements, but also in the Federated Malay States and in Sumatra, 
that the Chinese coolies are, as a rule,- peaceable and comparatively 
easily controlled, when one considers the large numbers, sometimes 
running up into the thousands, that are often associated together in 
one camp. Each mine or plantation regularly has a Chinese headman, 
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who serves as a go-between for the estate or mine manager and the 
men. Experience shows that where abuses have arisen they have 
more frequently come through the criminal acts of this Chinese boss, 
who at times fails to interpret properly the wishes of the manager to 
the men in his charge. The Chinese boss is also more likely to treat 
his countrymen cruelly than is the European manager. 

Naturally among so many men there are at times quarrels, thefts, 
and other crime?, but so long as they are regularly employed such 
things are, relatively speaking, rare. When the Chinese become free 
from their contracts it happens at times that they associate together 
as bands of robbers or gamblers, and in this way make trouble for the 
authorities. The universal opinion, however, is that there is no more 
of this kind of trouble than is to be expected from so large numbers 
recruited from among the lower classes of the population, and that 
there is less trouble than would arise were Europeans or Americans 
thus crowded together in so large numbers. 

Chinese secret societies. — The Chinese, as is well known, are accus- 
tomed to form secret societies, and to carry out their wishes through 
the influence of these societies. In somewhat earlier times in both the 
Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States, it was found that 
these societies at times were made in order to protect members from 
the effects of violations of the law. At times also societies organized 
for worthy motives became rivals in business matters, and so fierce 
conflicts arose among them that they led to serious disturbances of the 
peace. In consequence, the government of the Straits Settlements has 
found it necessary to forbid secret societies among the Chinese, although 
societies may be organized for certain worthy purposes when registered 
with a governmental authority, who can thus keep a sufficient amount 
of control over them. 

The police and the Chinese detectives employed by the police are 
continually on the watch for the formation or illegal societies, and the 
most usual form of dealing with them is to banish, either temporarily 
or permanently, their leaders. Of late years, although several per- 
sons are banished each y&tr, there has been comparatively little trouble 
from this source. 

Gambling. — The question of gambling is one of great importance and 
one which is treated differently by different States. Owing largely to 
public sentiment in England, it has been thought best to prohibit gam- 
bling in the Straits Settlements, and persons detected in keeping gam- 
bling houses are arrested and punished. In the Federated States it is 
usual to sell a gambling farm. The farmer has a monopoly of opening 
gambling houses for Chinamen under the restrictions laid down in the 
law. Ordinarily the chief farmer sublets this farm in the various 
localities to those who themselves conduct the gambling houses. The 
farmers thus licensed by the government are held responsible for con- 
ducting their gambling houses in accordance with the law. It is gen- 
erally urged in these States that it is impossible to prevent the 
Chinese from gambling, and that in consequence it is much better to 
have them compelled to gamble in places that are properly regulated 
and subject to inspection at anv time than to have them consort 
together for this purpose in disreputable places where the gambling 
carried on in secret is much more likely to lead to crimes of violence 
than when conducted in a more open manner. In addition to this 
advantage, the State, of course, derives therefrom a very important 
revenue. 
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Opium traffic. — Another source of revenue of importance in connec- 
tion with Chinese immigration is the importation and sale of opium. 
This, in the Straits Settlements, as well as in the Federated States and 
in part in the Dutch colonies, is controlled by means of a farm. The 
right of importing opium for ordinary use is sold, presumably to the 
highest bidder, although the government regularly exercises a certain 
control over the letting of the farm, to see that it is placed in trust- 
worthy hands. This farmer then assumes the full responsibility for 
the importation of the opium, paying the proper duty upon it, when 
an import duty is levied, as in Perak; paying proper licenses for its 
sale, when that system is adopted, and carrying out all regulations 
regarding the sale. In the Straits no one but an adult Chinaman is 
allowed to smoke opium in an opium farm shop. Opium can be sold 
only for cash. It can not be sold at all to any European or native sol- 
dier without written permission from the commanding officer. The 
price is fixed by the governor, the quality is regulatea by a govern- 
ment chemist, careful inspections are made, and every provision pos- 
sible is made to protect the farmer on the one hand, and to protect the 
government and the public on the other. Somewhat similar provis- 
ions are made in the Federated States. 

Prostitution. — It has been necessary also to take some special meas- 
ures regarding prostitution. It was found that in a good many cases 
young girls were being imported for immoral purposes. Inconsequence 
specialacts f or the protection of women and girls have been passed, and 
tne Chinese women coming into the State are placed under the control 
of the Protector of Chinese. A register is kept of them, and where- 
ever the need is felt of making the record more complete their photo- 
graphs are kept, and in certain instances bonds are required to secure 
their proper treatment. In the Federated Malay States a home for 
women and girls has been founded, in which can be placed those 
women rescued from brothels who might otherwise be forced to con- 
tinue an immoral life against their will. All such women are given 
the following notice in English and Chinese: "Whenever a prostitute 
or girl has a grievance, she may come to the protectorate and complain. 
Anyone who dares to prevent her will be arrested and severely pun- 
ished without mercv." 

I^ivhlecfeA of citizenship. — In the Straits Settlements the laws do 
not discriminate between the Chinese, Malays, East Indians, and Euro- 
peans as regards the privileges of citizenship, such as voting, tax pav- 
ing, property holding, etc. The Chinese have been coming into the 
colony for. many years, and many thousands of the Chinese now in the 
Settlements are Straits born. Whenever they meet the ordinary 
requirements for other British subjects of birth in British territory, 
or a sufficient period of residence for their naturalization under the 
laws, the pavment of full taxes, etc., they are given the full protection 
of British citizens wherever the}' may go, and in the municipalities 
where voting is allowed they have the same right as voters tnat are 
possessed by other British subjects. It is not uncommon for influen- 
tial Chinamen to be members of municipal councils, and the Chinese 
community is regularly represented by Chinamen on the council of the 
governor and on important commissions of various kinds. 

Social ami economic condition*. — The effects of this liberal treatment 
of the Chinese in the Straits arc very noticeable. In the first place it 
is the universal opinion that the remarkable development of the Straits 
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Settlements in wealth and prosperity is very largely due to the Chinese 
immigrants. The Chinese, so far as ordinary Tabor is concerned, are 
more intelligent, trustworthy, and thrifty thau either the East Indian 
or the Malays. 

Again, there seems to be no reason for thinking that the native Malay 
has, generally speaking, been injured by the admission of the Chinese. 
The Malay does not care to perform the ordinary coolie labor, such as 
is in most cases undertaken by the Chinaman. He will usually not 
work regularly on the sugar or coffee plantations, or in the mines. He 
much prefers to make what income is necessary through fishing, of 
which ne is very fond, or driving horses, or selling the produce from 
his farms, etc. The influx of Europeans, as well as the accumulation 
of capital bv Chinamen, has led to a much greater demand for the 
products of Malay labor than would otherwise nave been the case, and 
it seems to be tne practically universal opinion, not merely of the 
Europeans, but of the influential, thoughtful Malays as well,, that the 
immigration of the Chinese, instead of depriving the Malays of labor, 
has rather furnished them a market for their products at higher prices 
than it would have been possible otherwise for them to secure, and 
has thus secured a demand for the only kinds of labor which they are 
willing to undertake. 

There seems to be very little, if any, jealousy of the Chinese on the 
part of the Malays, excepting in country villages, or objection to their 
importation. One does hear, on the other hand, certain complaints 
made by Europeans and others regarding some of the customs of the 
Chinese. The Chinese are thriftv and tnev are in the habit of living- 
together in such crowded quarters that at times they endanger the 
sanitary welfare of the community. This requires more careful watch- 
ing on the part of the health authorities than would otherwise be 
needed, but in this particular the health authorities are ordinarily 
supported by the more intelligent Chinese. 

Again, the Chinese, through their thrift, have acquired much prop- 
erty in the larger places. A common saying is that the cities of Pen- 
ang and Singapore are owned by the Chinese, and there can be no 
doubt that a very large percentage of the valuable business property, 
as well as of the lands and houses used for residential purposes, are 
in the hands of the Chinamen. It is said that when, in Singapore or 
Penang, a European about to return home finds it necessary to sell his 
house, the purchaser is very likely to be a Chinaman. Many persons 
feel that this fact is one to be deplored. On the other hand, those 
persons who have property to sell, and those who consider .chiefly the 
financial welfare ot these cities, see no harm in this tendency. The 
Chinese pay more than the Europeans. They are willing to take a 
stake in the country by investing their property there, whereas most 
Europeans expect to return to Europe after retiring from a busi- 
ness career. The Chinese are always ready to rent their houses. 
Although they are desirous of making money, they are in many cases 
not bad landlords. Where the Chinaman is allowed, however, to come 
freely into the colony, to purchase property there wherever he will, 
and to engage in whatever business seems pleasing to him, it is certain 
that in a few generations he will own a large percentage of the good 
property, and will become, in consequence, very influential. 

It should be borne in mind also that, although the wealthy Chinaman 
builds fine houses and spends plenty of money upon clothing, fine 
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equipages, liveries, etc., he has not yet been received socially in any of 
these Eastern colonies on quite the same terms as a European, although 
when they are men of influence the Chinese are often invited to attend 
public functions, to serve on commissions, etc. The consequence of 
this social position of the Chinaman, therefore, is that when he buys 

{>roperty in a European residence quarter for himself to occupy It is 
ikely to make that quarter somewhat less desirable as a residence sec- 
tion for Europeans. The social grouping of the city is perhaps more 
natural when the Chinese are restricted somewhat, as in Java, regard- 
ing the places in which they are permitted to buy real estate. Many 
Europeans feel that the questions of crime and exploitation of the 
natives by money lenders, pawnbrokers, and others could be more 
satisfactorily handled if the Chinese were segregated, as in Java, and 
were not allowed to move about freety. Those who emphasize the 
mere commercial prosperity of the colony would not approve of any 
such restrictions. 

English political control. — Even in the Straits Settlements, where 
the Chinese are received on more liberal terms than in any other coun- 
try perhaps, it is felt by most Europeans that they should not be given 
quite the same voice in the government as white people have, even 
though they are British citizens. In municipal affairs they are allowed 
to vote on the same conditions, but the government of the colony is so 
largely appointive that a majority of those who direct affairs, both in 
the colony and in the municipalities, are sure to be Europeans. If 
there were any danger of the Chinese securing a majority on either 
the municipal councils or in the central government, there can be no 
doubt that the British would be more strongly inclined to restrict the 
Chinese than at present. 

Social remits in the Federated States. — The social and political con- 
ditions in the Federated Malay States, as well as the parts played by 
Chinamen are quite different from those in the Straits Settlements. 
In the Federated Malay States the Chinese residents are, for the 
greater part, coolies, although there are also in the towns a goodly 
number of merchants and many skilled workmen — carpenters, shoe- 
makers, etc. As yet, however, comparatively few of them are'to be 
reckoned as in any sense competitors of white labor or of Malay labor. 
In these States there were tin mines to be developed and the Chinese 
coolies were imported to aid in their development. Had the Chinese 
not come, the mines would have remained undeveloped. The effect 
of the importation of the coolies, therefore, can be seen most readily 
from the account of some of the most important revenues of the 
State. Taking Perak and Selangor as typical, we find the following 
results: In 1901, out of a total revenue of $7,636,126.76, $4,644,602.81 
were derived from customs. This means, practically, from the export 
duty on tin. The receipts were rather unusually large in 1901, owing 
both to the large amount of tin extracted and to the fact that its price 
was high, the rate of duty varying with the price as shown in Appen- 
dix V. The next most important source oi revenue is from railway 
receipts, $933,301. 34; but the income from licenses, $932,060. 10, stands 
a close third, and this source of income is chiefly due to the Chinese, 
"whose luxuries and vices are taxable," as said by the resident- 
general. These licenses, of course, are chiefly for the sale of opium, 
of which the chief consumers are Chinamen. The land revenue, the 
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fourth item of importance, $351,451.36, is paid very largely by the 
native or European holders, although on the agricultural estates, in cer- 
tain instances, Chinese coolies are employed to a considerable extent. 

The corresponding figures for Selangor for the year 1900, those for 
190\ not being available, 6how somewhat similar results; the duty on 
tin paying $2,695,828; the railways $1,072,379, with the land revenue 
only $216,993, the figures for licenses not being available. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to call attention again to the fact 
that, according to the best sources of information, this relatively 
speaking large income for a small State, which is due chiefly to the 
presence of Chinese laborers, seems to have come to the benefit of all 
classes of the population. Not merely are the native rulers naturally 
pleased with the increased income, but the native workmen are also verj r 
greatlv benefited. They are entirely unwilling themselves to under- 
take the severe, unremitting labor of the mines, but the prosperity of 
the State has supplied them with most excellent roads, has opened foF 
them particularly good local markets for their produce — fish, vege- v 
tables, etc. , as well as for a kind of labor which they much prefer, such 
as the driving of horses, managing of boats, etc. In addition to 
that the prosperity of the State has aided them to drain and irrigate 
their rice fields, and has in many cases opened to them offices under 
the government to which fixed salaries and pensions are attached. 
The result of the continued importation of Chinese laborers seems, on 
the whole, to have made the native Malay entirely friendly and satis- 
fied with the presence of the Chinese in the work which the Chinese 
ordinarily do. There are complaints, to be sure, that the Chinese 
itinerant peddlers and small shopkeepers have entered the countay 
villages, and through their skill as salesmen particularly, combine*! 
with their readiness to give credit, have obtained a hold over the 
natives which has doubtless proved injurious in many cases. These 
evils might doubtless have been avoided often by certain restrictions 
upon Chinese immigrants such as are employed in Java, without 
depriving the Malay of the undoubted benefit of the profitable labor 
of the Chinese coolies. 

EAST SUMATRA (DELI). 

Agricultural conditions. — The situation in East Sumatra (more fre- 
quently called Deli) as regards Chinese coolies is similar in many 
respects to that in the Federated Malay States, but the Dutch have 
followed quite different methods of procedure both in securing immi- 
grants and in controlling them after their arrival, so that the subject 
needs a separate treatment. 

By far the most important industry in Deli is that of tobacco grow- 
ing. Within the last thirty years the success of this work has opened 
the country in a most remarkable way, and has resulted in making of 
what was formerly almost a trackless forest or waste of uncultivated 
lands a very prosperous colony, with well-made roads, flourishing plan- 
tations, progressive towns, and a civilized administration of the laws. 

Character of workers. — In Deli, as in the Federated Malay States., 
it is found that the native population, Malays, can not be persuaded to 
do the regular drudgery of the plantations. At any rate, no rates of 
pay yet offered them have so persuaded them. The plantation work is 
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practically all done by the Chinese coolies, and the more skillful car- 
penters and other trained craftsmen are also Chinese. For building 
the thatched sheds that are needed for drying tobacco, as well as for 
digging drains and the performance of other work requiring com- 
paratively little skill Javanese laborers are to a considerable extent 
imported from overpopulated Java. The native Malays are, in some 
cases, used for clearing off the forests, although even here it is found 
that they can not be trusted fully to clean up the land and prepare it 
for cultivation. The Singalese and Boyanese are used as teamsters 
and for other work which is to their taste. In Sumatra also, if one 
may accept the testimony of practically all persons, those without 
interest in plantations as well as those who have such interest, the 
Malays have no objection to the importation of the Chinese to do the 
labor which is ordinarily assigned to them. Doubtless there is more 
or less race feeling here as elsewhere, but the Malay gets the benefit 
of the increasing prosperity of the colony and of the better market for 
his fish and vegetables. Tnose Malays who object to the Chinese, as 
in the Federated Malay States, are said to be only those who prefer 
the uncivilized forest life to the development of the country in the 
direction of the higher civilization. 

Immigration methods. — The Chinese are sometimes brought into the 
country from Singapore or Penang, or direct from China through 
brokers, in accordance with the system already explained in connection 
with the Straits Settlements. There seems, however, to be much more 
done in the way of direct importation by the planters themselves. 
Some of the plantations have sent their agents direct to Swatow or 
Hongkong to make arrangements with the Chinese coolies there. The 
larger part of the importation of labor, however, has been done 
througn the Planters' Association. This is an organization of com- 
panies owning different estates, and in 1899 it represented 74 sepa- 
rate estates. This association has an immigration bureau and keeps 
in China its own agents who make the bargains with the coolies. Tne 
contracts are formally signed, in most cases, in Sumatra under the 
supervision of the Chinese protector. 

JVature of contract. — While the usual form of contract provides 
for regular pay, ordinarily % 6 silver a month to begin with, it is usual, 
especially after the first year, for the coolies to work by the job; 
that is to say, they are furnished a certain piece of land by the 
planter and raise their own tobacco, which they sell to the planter at 
a certain fixed price. Working in this way, the average annual earn- 
ings of the Chinese are probably as much as $125. a 

In order to protect the Chinese to a certain extent against the effects 
of their own vices by insuring that they shall have at least something 
to eat, it is .the custom to furnish to the Chinese each month $2 wortn 
of rice. On each pay day, of which there are two each month, each 
coolie, whether working by the job or on contract, receives a ticket 
for $1 worth of rice. They are not allowed to receive cash for 

«The money employed on the plantations, as well as elsewhere in Deli, except in 
connection with Government business, is regularly the Straits dollar, although the 
Dutch guilder is the legal standard. The Straits dollar and the so-called bank notes 
issued by the Netherlands Trading Company in terms of dollars form the currency 
ordinarily employed, and all the dealings with the Chinese are regularly expressed 
in terms of dollars. For further details see pages 25 ff . 
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this, but must take rice — this to prevent their gambling away every- 
thing that they have. So far as tne rest of their income is concerned, 
it is paid in cash. The estates furnish regularly lodging and medical 
attendance free; the coolie pays for his rice, his opium, clothing, 
tools, and whatever else he needs. Each estate keeps a store where 
he can purchase these things at a price fixed by the manager. As a 
rule, these prices are held at not much above cost, and in some cases 
rice and opium are sold at a loss, especially when the price in the gen- 
eral market is high and it is feared that the Chinese would demand 
higher wages if they were compelled to pay the regular market rates. 
Statistics. — In 1900 there were on the 74 estates belonging to the 
Planters' Association 62,468 coolies, classified as follows: 

Contract Chinese coolies 36, 509 

Noncontract Chinese coolies 1, 758 

Singalese(Klings) 2,412 

Boyanese 2, 566 

Javanese 14, 139 

Contract women (Javanese) 5, 084 

It is probable that much the same proportions of the different classes 
are used generally on the estates not belonging to the .association, but 
the regular work of tobacco planting is practically all done by the 
Chinese. 

Provisions for care of coolies. — On the larger plantations there are 
hospitals for sick coolies. In most cases these are good buildings, 
well appointed, and with every provision for the comfort and care of 
the coolies that is to be found in government hospitals in the Straits 
Settlements and elsewhere. If the estates are, relatively speaking, 
small, several may join together in providing a hospital, but under 
the terms of the contract it is the duty of the plantation to provide in 
some way suitable hospital accommodations. 

The Planters' Association is important enough so that it has its 
special depot for the reception of new coolies just coming from China 
in which tney remain the two or three days necessary for their exami- 
nation and distribution to the various estates. This depot is in the 
suburbs of Medan, the capital of East Sumatra. The houses are large 
one-story buildings, situated in an open space with wide lawns, which 
are kept in good order. Each house would easily accommodate two 
or three hundred. They are kept thoroughly clean. The coolies 
sleep on mats placed on benches running along each side of the room, 
the usual form of bed provided for coolies on the estates and in the 
mines, and even in the hospitals. At one end of the house there is a 
bathroom, with toilet accommodations at one side and a large tank 
kept full of water, so that the men can bathe freely by dipping the 
water over themselves according to the usual custom f ollowea in these 
countries. The accommodations are very comfortable and healthful. 

This association has also provided a home for those coolies who are 
permanently disabled, and who, for whaWer reason, can not conven- 
iently be returned to China. In this home they are comfortably 
lodged, and suitably fed, and opportunities are given those who are 
able to do light work to busy tnemselves in weaving mats, sewing, 
and performing such other productive work as lies within their power 
and inclination. 
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Gambling. — It is usual for the larger plantations to provide a 
house for gambling and other entertainments for the coolies. In East 
Sumatra gambling is farmed out by the Government to a Chinaman of 
influence, and, other things equal, is sold to the highest bidder. This 
farmer regularly sublets nis right to the Chinese headmen on the sep- 
arate estates, who, in turn, supervise the gambling, receiving for their 
profit 10 per cent of all the winnings. While the gambling farm is a 
very important source of revenue for the province, the farmer has 
also invariably become wealthy, and it is believed that the Chinese 
headmen on the estates receive large incomes from this method of 
controlling and using this vice of the coolies. It is argued by the 
Government officials as well as by the plantation owners that, inas- 
much as the Chinese will gamble under any circumstances, it is much 
wiser to permit it by law and to put it under proper restrictions. 

The gambling is nearly all done at the seasons of the year when the 
tobacco is being cured and sorted, so that the workers are brought 
together at the central part of the estate. Provision is also regularly 
made by the person who controls the gambling on the estate to supply 
each season one or two weeks of Chinese theater by hiring a regular 
troupe to give performances. For this purpose, in connection with 
the gambling houses, there is a room witn a stage for theatrical rep- 
resentations. The European managers of the estates, so far as can be 
learned, do not regularly take any active part in the control or share 
the'profits from the gambling. They do, however, recognize that there 
are certain indirect advantages coming to them from gambling on the 
estates, and in consequence do not object to providing gambling houses. 
It is not uncommon for the European managers, during the gambling 
season, to go into the room once or twice with small sums, $10 or so, 
to gamble with, thus giving their approval to the custom. If they 
should be fortunate enough to win, tneir winnings are usually scat- 
tered among the coolies present. 

A very large percentage of the coolies, through their passion for 
gambling, lose practically all that they have earned during the year. 
The employer then finds them ready to enter into a contract for the 
succeeding year on favorable terms. It is perhaps this fact as much 
as any other that leads the plantation managers to incur the expense of 
building and keeping up gambling houses. They can keep the China- 
man good-natured, on the one hand, and will nave the first oppor- 
tunity, on the other, of getting the benefit of the loss of his money. 
Striving to improve the morals of the Chinese coolies seems to form 
no part of the business of tobacco planting. It is considered suffi- 
cient to look fairly well after his physical needs. 

Saving*. — In spite of the fact, however, that many of the coolies 
from year to year lose practically all of their earnings, a good many 
return to China, having succeeded in making savings.. The figures of 
savings are naturally not available. The larger estates, however, and 
the Planters' Association offer to give, free of charge, drafts on China 
to coolies who are returning and who prefer to take their earnings in 
that form instead of taking the risk oi carrying the bulky silver with 
them. The figures for the drafts from separate estates are not availa- 
ble, but the Planters' Association, representing 74 estates, gave drafts 
in 1KW to 1,984 Chinamen for sums amounting to $260,124.38. In 
1900 from these estates 1,835 returned to China. Of these 1,539 took 
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drafts with them amounting to $215,412.50. During the last twelve 
years the association has given drafts to such returning coolies amount- 
ing to $1,912,945.88. 

Doubtless in addition to these drafts much money has been taken in 
the form of silver carried by the Chinamen themselves. 

Treatment of coolies. — There are doubtless on these estates, in spite 
of the provisions for the care of the coolies, many individual cases of 
harsh treatment. The number of these cases, however, it is believed, 
has been very much less of late years. The Government has passed 
rigid laws forbidding mistreatment of the coolies, and according to 
the statement of both Government officials and planters these laws-are 
enforced with considerable strictness. In fact, the planters do not 
hesitate to say that the Government seems to be prejudiced in favor 
of the coolie, and the planter is likely to get the worst of it provided 
any matter goes before the courts. It is felt also that the Government 
inspection as regards contracts and the enforcement of the contracts in 
detail on the estates has affected materially the profits of the planters. 
In spite of this fact, however, it is generally believed that the plan- 
tations could not succeed with any labor other than that oi the 
I Chinese. 
\ / The Chinese as settlers. — The Government also in that locality 
seems to desire to encourage the Chinese, after -their contracts with 
the planters have run out, to become permanent settlers. In the 
neighborhood of the towns certain small pieces of land are given them 
on easy terms, and they are encouraged to become gardeners and by 
earning their living in this way to provide for the towns necessary 
vegetables and fruits. Some of the estate managers are of the opinion 
that in this way again the Government is willing to sacrifice the inter- 
ests of some of the planters whose estates are located near the towns 
for the sake of securing lands to be given into the hands of Chinamen, 
who are considered settlers of such excellent quality. 

Control of the Chinese. — On the other hand, the Chinese are managed 
in the towns and, in general, in Dutch East India with a great deal of 
care. In the towns regularly certain sections are set aside for them, 
and they are not allowed to purchase property or to live outside of 
these quarters. There is appointed also by the resident a "Captain 
China," who has general supervision of the policing of the Chinese 

Quarters, of sanitation, and, in general, of the care of the welfare and 
iscipline of the Chinese. He regularly receives no pay for this work, 
but in his position as tax collector is allowed a certain percentage for 
that work. He employs his own assistants and sees to giving them 
whatever they get for their work. It has happened, at any rate in 
Deli, and this is doubtless the case elsewhere under Dutch administra- 
tion, that the Captain China, in whose hands these powers rest, has 
been also the owner of the opium and gambling farms, so that his vari- 
ous relations with the Dutch Government have furnished him with the 
means to secure large profits. 

This system of control of the Chinese will be developed more fully 
in connection with the relations of the Chinese to the government of 
Java. 

The currency situation. — Under the discussion of the currency ques- 
tion, attention was called to the fact that in East Sumatra, although 
the legal currency is the Dutch guilder, the currency commonly in use 
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is the Straits dollar. It may perhaps be repeated that it is practically 
the universal opinion of planters, bankers, and business men that this 
dollar, which has been for some years depreciating in value, has been 
a source of decided profit to the planters. Chinamen prefer the large 
dollar, and they can be hired with this cheap dollar at rates much more 
profitable to the planter than if they wished the smaller coins whose 
value is much more closely dependent on governmental action. Many 
of the business men do not hesitate to express the belief that if they 
were compelled to do business with their coolies on a gold basis it 
would result in the financial failure of a very large proportion of all 
of the plantations in East Sumatra. 



JAVA. 

Conditions regarding population. — In Java the labor problem 
assumes an aspect quite different from that of an}' other colony which 
has been considered, inasmuch as Java is thickly settled, whereas the 
Federated Malay States and East Sumatra have, relatively speaking, 
a scattered population. For example, the total area of Java and 
Madura is 50,554 square miles, with a population, on the 31st of 
December, 1900, of 28,745,698, whereas the east coast of Sumatra, 
with an area of 35,312 square miles, has a population of only 421,090. 
The difference becomes still more striking when we compare the figures 
for the native population, inasmuch as the number of imported coolies 
is, relatively speaking, much larger in East Sumatra. The total native 
population in Java and Madura is 28,384,731, an average of 561 to the 
English square mile, whereas in East Sumatra the entire number of 
natives is only 306,035, or about 9 to the square mile. 

On account of this dense population of Java the Government has 
made every effort to keep the native laborer industrious and to dis- 
courage the importation of foreign labor. 

Occupation* of Chinese. — Nevertheless there is found in both Java 
and Sumatra a large number of Chinese — in Java and Madura, 277,325; 
in East Sumatra, 103,768. We have already discussed the question 
of Chinese labor in East Sumatra. There most Chinese are coolies. 
In Java only a very small proportion of them are ordinary coolies. 
Most are to be considered either as skilled workmen or as merchants. 
The carpenters, shoemakers, carriage builders, blacksmiths, etc., in 
the cities seem to be almost entirely Chinese. 

The Chinese also have possession of a large part of the mercantile 
industiy. Besides the snops controlled by them, there are many 
itinerant peddlers going about the streets of the larger towns, in this 
wav earning money enough to set up independent shops. 

'the Dutch Government recognizes that the Chinamen are far more 
enterprising and acute in trading than the native Javanese, and that 
they would exploit the natives to the detriment of the latter if free 
intercourse were allowed among them. In consequence the Chinese 
who come into Java are put under very rigid restrictions. 

Re*tricti(m$ on travel. — In the first place there is practically no 
recruiting, such as is permitted and encouraged under the labor laws 
of East Sumatra and of other of the outlying Dutch possessions where 
efficient labor is scarce. Besides that every person who enters Java 
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must, under penalty of a fine, take out from the office of the resident 
of the port where he lands an admission card (toelatings kaart) in the 
following form: 

No. . 

ADMI88ION CARD. 

To Mr. , born at , aged , of business or calling , having last 

lived at , and on the day of , arrived at , by the ship , 

commander , with the purpose of remaining in Netherlands India, it is per- 
mitted, in accordance with the ordinance of the 12th March, 1872, No. 6 (Staatsblad, 
No. 39 ), to remain for the time of six months in the ports opened for purposes of gen- 
eral business; likewise . 

, day of . (Signed by the assistant resident. ) 

These cards are given freely, for a charge of 1.50 guilder for each 
person, to most foreigners, unless there seems reason to believe that 
the foreigner is personally obnoxious on account of crime or pauper- 
ism or similar reason. When a Chinaman asks permission to enter, 
rather careful inquiry is made to see whether he is likely to be a citi- 
zen injurious to the community. If not, he also receives an admission 
card. Much discretion is left to the officer in settling this question. 

When, however, a Chinaman has entered Java, he is not free to go 
from place to place. In each town there are certain quarters set aside 
for the Chinese, and any found outside the limits of this quarter 
farther than the law permits are subject to punishment. If a China- 
man wishes to go from the town in which he is resident to any other, 
he must apply at the office of the resident and receive a pass per- 
mitting him to travel. If, on the way, he stops at any town longer 
than twenty-four hours he must present the pass to the local officials 
in order to show his right to stop there. When he reaches the end of 
the journey the pass must likewise be presented to the local authori- 
ties. The form, taking Magelang as typical, is as follows, the pass 
being printed in both the Javanese and Dutch languages: 



LAND PASS. 



No. 



Department op Magelang. 



Valid for 



Permission is granted to , calling or business , to go from here, , 

to , provided with , taking with him , under obligation to present 

this pass to the competent authority in the chief town of the district wherever he 
remains longer than twenty-four hours, and in the chief towns of the divisions and 
departments through which he passes, as well as at the place of his destination. 

, the day of , 190-. 

The Resident, 

Per , 

Clerk. 

Ordinarily this pass to go from place to place is given out with a 
good deal of care, as it is the intention to prevent the Chinaman from 
visiting the native villages, especially when he would be likely to visit 
them in the capacity of a pedaler. The native Javanese are somewhat 
thriftless, ana the wily Chinaman, through his readiness to ^ive 
credit, if allowed to frequent the villages would, beyond question, 
soon have a large number of the villagers in his debt, and would in 
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course of time secure legal control over a considerable part of their 

Eroperty. It is in order to avoid this difficulty with the native vil- 
i#ers that the Government restricts so carefully the right of the 
Chinese resident to travel. 

Aside from this restriction, some of the taxes are levied at higher 
rates upon the Chinese than upon others. For example, a profes- 
sional tax of 2 per cent on the income of Europeans is levied, but the 
same assessed upon the Chinaman is at the rate of 4 per cent. 

Government of Chinese. — For the government of the Chinese in 
their quarters of the towns they are regularly placed under the imme- 
diate control of an influential* Chinaman, appointed by the Govern- 
ment, who is called the "Major China," or "Captain China," or 
"Lieutenant China," as the case may be. Some of the larger places, 
such as Batavia, will have a Major China and more than one Captain 
China, a captain being in special charge of each district, there being 
four different Chinese quarters in the city of Batavia. Under these 
there are lieutenants and marshals (wachtmeester). In some of the 
small cities there would perhaps be only one captain China with a 
sufficient number of marshals. The head Chinese official receives no 
regular salary, but he does receive 8 per cent of the personal tax 
that is collected from the Chinese. He then bears all of the expenses 
of the different Chinese officials under him. 

The major China or captain China is held responsible, to a consider- 
able extent, for the proper policing of the Chinese quarter; he is sup- 
posed to keep the quarter clean, properly lighted, etc. In case a 
crime is committed in that quarter, it is his duty to detect the crim- 
inal, make proper complaint, and see that the criminal is punished. 
At the same time, the Dutch police officer, whose jurisdiction extends 
over the city, or the native official (wedono), whose jurisdictioft extends 
over the same district, has likewise a joint obligation in the matter. 
The captain China and the wedono, native head of the district, are 
considered of equal rank. Each is supposed to be held responsible 
particularly for the persons of his own nationality, but each, never- 
theless, should act promptly in the absence of the other in the way of 
keeping the peace. 

Tne result of this rigid system of supervision of the Chinese seems, 
on the whole, to be good, so far as the keeping of the peace is con- 
cerned and so far as it is desirable to prevent the Chinese, through 
their superior thrift and keenness at a bargain, from getting the better 
of the more simple-minded Javanese. 

Similar restrictions are placed also on the Arabs, who are likewise 
given mainly to mercantile pursuits, and who are likewise compelled 
to live together in certain quarters of the town, under the immediate 
supervision of officials of their own race. 

Land holding by Chinese. — The Chinese themselves, beyond any 

?[uestion, when they have acquired wealth, would in many cases pre- 
er to be permitted to buy building lots in other quarters of the city 
and to live among the more highly cultured people, as is customary 
with them, for example, in Singapore and Penang. The Dutch do 
not consider this mixing of the races, even territorially, to be desira- 
ble, and regularly forbid it to a large extent, as will be seen in the 
discussion of the system of land taxation and land holding. No native 
is allowed to sell land to a Chinaman, and the Government itself will 
not alienate to a Chinaman more land than is suitable for him to carry 
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on his business. How much shall be leased him and under what terms 
is left to the discretion of the resident in charge of the district. 

Forced labor. — Aside from the question of Chinese imported labor, 
however, the labor system of Java itself has for many years received 
much attention, mainly on account of the fact that under one form 
or another there has been much forced labor, which has been consid- 
ered by many practicallv State slavery. 

The culture xmtem. — By far the best known system of forced labor, 
judging from tne earlier books on Java, is the so-called fcfc culture sys- 
tem," introduced effectively by Governor van den Bosch during nis 
period of administration in the years immediately following 1830. 
This system had perhaps been introduced in an undeveloped form by 
Marshall Daendels before the English occupation. The system has 
been verv much restricted of late years, but it is still found in con- 
nection with the cultivation of coffee. The chief reason probably for 
its restriction was the fact that the matter l)ecame one of political agi- 
tation in the Netherlands, and one of the leading parties undertook to 
set it aside. From 1871 on there has been a gradual abandonment of 
the system. At the present time in those sections in which the Gov- 
ernment coffee plantations prove a thorough success and are profitable, 
so that the Government receives a good revenue and the native culti- 
vators a good living, the system is holding its own or is extending. 
Where agricultural conditions are such, however, that the Government 
receives but a small revenue and the native receives insufficient pay 
for the labor expended the plantations are being gradually abandoned. 

At present the method employed on the state coffee plantations is as 
follows: Under the general direction of the chief inspector of coffee cul- 
ture, acting through his subordinates, a certain tract of Government 
land is set aside for coffee planting, and each head of a household is 
compelled to set out and to keep in order a certain number of coffee 
trees. He cares for these trees under the general direction of the 
Government official, gathers the coffee, and delivers it at the coffee 
warehouse, where he receives a fixed price, which has been determined 
by the Government in Holland. At the present time this price is 15 
florins per picul for coffee of the first qualit} r and half of that price 
for coffee of the second quality/' 

The coffee is regularty taken to the Netherlands and sold. Profits 
will vary somewhat with the cost of freight, and possibly the best 
way to reckon the profits is to note the local prices in some of the dis- 
tricts of Java itself. In the year 1900 the market prices varied accord- 
ing to the quality from 12£ florins to 44 florins per picul. According 
to the statements of the coffee planters and Government officials, the 
average price during the last year might be placed at from 30 to 35 
florins per picul. The "Jaarcijfers" for 1899 of the colonies, pub- 
lished in 1901 , gives as the price of coffee in Java for January, 1900, 36 
to 39 florins, and for January, 1901, from 31.5 to 32.25 florins, these 
prices to be compared with the 15 florins paid by the Government. The 
report of the governor-general for the year 1900 and part of 1901 
gives a brief summary of the general conditions in the last five years, 
which shows how far the State is gradually withdrawing from this 
forced cultivation. In the year 1895-96, for example, there were 

« A florin or guilder equals 40.2 cents, and a picul equals 133J pounds. The guilder 
is divided into 100 cents. 
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66,692,000 bearing coffee trees on the State plantations and 15,563,300 
which had not yet reached the bearing age. During that year more 
than 6,000,000 were destroyed, and there were set out something less 
than 4,900,000. In the year 1899-1900 there were 56,985,700 bearing 
trees and 12,947,200 } r oung trees not yet bearing. In that year over 
6,700,000 were destroyed, and only about 4,300,000 were set out. 
There seems to have been also a somewhat steady decrease for a num- 
ber of years in the number of State plantations. 

Results. — More important perhaps, as indicating the attitude of the 
State toward its poorer citizens, are the results of tne work so far as the 
workmen themselves are concerned. The Javanese are naturally 
inclined to be careless, thriftless, and desirous of securing large gains 
with comparatively little labor. The consequence is that, although 
they are working more or less under the general direction of the 
superintendent in charge of coffee ^plantations, they are extremely 
careless in their management of the plantations. It has not been the 
Government's policy of late years to keep an active personal manager 
over each plantation, but much is left to the native cultivator under 
simply general supervision. The consequence is that the coffee trees 
are, as a rule, not trimmed as carefully as they should be; the shade 
trees for the coffee plants are allowed to become too thick; even the 
ground under the trees is not kept clean. The coffee trees, from being 
untrimmed, often grow so high that it is extremely difficult to pick the 
coffee, and much of it really goes to waste. The crops on the State 
plantations are very much less than on private plantations, where the 
individual interest of the superintendent is much more direct. 

In case the inspector of the plantations finds that the native worker on 
a government plantation is not doing his duty, he can give him warning; 
and in case he continues delinquent, Tie may make complaint to the local 
authorities. The man can then be brought before the assistant resident, 
and if he finds him deserving punishment, he will turn him over to the 
native judge. He may then be fined or imprisoned for a brief period, not 
over three days. The time lost in going to and from the court with the 
imprisonment of only a day or two is likely to result in a week's loss of 
time, with possibly a fine besides. The consequence is that a threat of 
complaint to the magistrate is usually sufficient to make the cultivator 
at any rate pretend that he will perform his duty. The process of 
punishment is, however, so slow that punishment is comparatively 
seldom meted out, and the results are the careless work already men- 
tioned. 

In some of the newer plantations, where the soil seems exceptionally 
good, the product per acre is so large' that the native cultivator, even 
at the low price of 15 florins per pikul, can earn enough to pay him- 
self liberally for the work done, while leaving a large profit over to 
the State. It is, in consequence, on these newer plantations that we 
find the best work done. 

Other ntate jrfantation*. — Aside from these coffee plantations, the 
state manages cinchona plantations and the famous botanical gardens 
at Buitenzorg. In connection with the experimental gardens in Buiten- 
zorg some of their experts are sent from time to time to different ^arts 
of Java to make model gardens, in order that the native cultivators 
may be encouraged to grow vegetables and other products that will be 
profitable to them. For the working of these gardens the natives, 
when employed, are paid regular wages. 
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Likewise on the cinchona plantations which have been managed by 
the State, partly for the Hake of revenue, partly experimentally for 
the purpose of showing private planters that the growing of cinchona 
bark can be made profitable, the. laborers are also hired and paid reg- 
ular wages. For example, in the northern part of the Preanger, 
where some of the fairly successful plantations are, the regular pay is 
25 Dutch cents a day for each of the regular workmen who remain 
with them the year round. In addition to this they are furnished 
houses for their families. The adjoining picture shows a group of the 
houses made of woven bamboo, the average cost of which is about 
20 guilders each. 




For seasons of the year when more hands are needed they are brought 
in from the surrounding districts, often walking a distance of from 10 to 
20 miles. These usually bring with them their families, and stay from 
ten days to one or two mouths, working on the plantation. They come 
ordinarily after their rice has been planted at nome; then work for a 
time while the rice is growing. The regular pay for such temporary 
laborers is 20 cents per day, and houses furnisned. The women and 
children, who do such work as picking bugs off the young trees and 
beating off the bark from the branches, receive 10 cents a day (4 cents 
American). The average working day runs from nine to ten hours, 
and the workers supply their own food. 

In other parts of Java the wages are somewhat less, being made to 
depend at times upon the price of food, especially rice. 

On the Government plantations, where the labor is hired, no effort 
is made to raise wages of workmen above those paid on private plan- 
tations, but substantially the common rates of wages arc paid. Like- 
wise the conditions, so far as they concern hours of labor, the nature 
of lodging houses, etc. , are substantially the same as those given by 
private employers. 

Control on private plantations. — The Government, of course, makes 
no attempt to fix in any formal way the wages of workmen employed 
on private plantations. On the other hand, in connection with the 
leasing of lands, the Govei nmen t makes regulations which do indirectly 
affect the welfare of the workers. 
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Alienation* cmd leasing of land. — At the time of the English occu- 
pation, from 1811 to 1816, and for some little time thereafter while 
the Dutch were in need of a large immediate income, lands were 
alienated to private persons, especially in West Java, in the neighbor- 
hood of Batavia. The result of this has been that some very large 
estates are now held by Europeans or by Chinamen and that the native 
inhabitants living on these estates in their small villages are practically 
subject to the landlords, being compelled to lease their grounds on the 
terms demanded by the owners. They are so under the influence of 
these owners that some of the Dutch speak of their being in practi- 
cally a state of slavery. They consider the conditions so bad that it 
may be desirable for the Dutch Government in the comparatively near 
future to buy up these estates now held as private property by China- 
men or by Europeans and to lease them as State lands under conditions 
which will assure the welfare of the native inhabitants. 

In the early days of the culture system the Government, instead of 
encouraging private industry, undertook on its own account, as we 
have seen, the cultivation of the products of commerce, especially coffee, 
sugar, tea, etc. Once started in this way it pushed business so far 
that private industry was practically destroyed, especially in the case 
of the private estates mentioned. The Government leased out, indeed, 
some lands for terms of twenty years under severe conditions. The 
consequence was that almost all Europeans who had undertaken agri- 
culture on a great scale had, from 1838 to 1860, to be satisfied with 
hiring natives to cultivate their products on their own lands and then 
to sell their products to the undertaker, who prepared it for export. 
For the regulating of these contracts and for protecting the native 
against the European, who was considered at that time as a parasite 
living at the expense of the native, the governor-general promulgated 
the ordinance of the 25th of December, 1838. (Bulletin aes Lois, 50.) 

Under this law contracts might be made with the native population 
through the elders and chiefs of the villages (dessas) pledging them 
either to cultivate the lands or to furnish special products, materials 
for packing, means of transportation, and so on, or to render personal 
service whenever an investigation made by the resident showed that 
these engagements were made with the consent of the inhabitants. 

The terms could not exceed five years. The resident fixed the time 
and should see to the following points: 

(1) That the sum to be paid' the land to be cultivated, or the amount 
of produce to be delivered, should be definitely fixed. 

(2) The wages of each workman and, if necessary, his regular food 
and lodging besides should be fixed. 

(8) The number of days' work to be furnished should be made in 
relation to the number of the population of the village, and the needs 
of the cultivation of their rice fields and their other obligations. 

(4) The fixing of the time, place, and periods for each kind of work 
or provisions. 

(5) Under what supervision and what kind of overseers the work 
was to be done. 

They were to do only the work stipulated; for police work they 
were to be subject to their chiefs. 

All such contracts were to be registered by the resident, who had 
to explain the matter to the natives. 

The care of the Government to protect the native was, in part, 
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frustrated by the chiefs, who were permitted to make contracts, taking 
for themselves a good part of the benefits and compelling their vil- 
lagers to work. On the 7th of November, 1863, there was an ordi- 
nance to prevent this abuse. This stated that the contracts could be 
concluded only individually by the possessors or workers of the ground, 
and not by the chiefs. 

In this manner the liberty of the natives was protected, but abuses 
of a somewhat different kind grew up under the agrarian law of 1870. 
This law authorized and regulated tne leasing (bail euphyt^otique) of 
uncultivated lands belonging to the State and the* leasing to nonnatives 
of the lands belonging to natives Competition among undertakers, 
especially in East Java, led to abuses. Some of the native chiefs 
abused their power to force their subjects to lease their lands or to 
hire out as workmen. The governor-general, van den Wyck, after an 
investigation, forbade sugar enterprises except under special regula- 
tion made by his ordinance of the 9th of April, 1894. Under this, 
establishments for the manufacture of sugar based on contracts with 
the natives were forbidden without the authorization of the governor- 
general. This authorization must be asked in writing, with full details 
of the location and extent of the fields mentioned. This demand was 
to be published. If objection was made to the leasing, special investi- 
gation was made. This should be by experts if the governor-general 
wished, at the expense of the party interested, who might be required 
to advance the cost of the investigation. 

If the conditions of the authorization were not scrupulously fol- 
lowed the governor-general might order the cessation of the enterprise 
until sufficient guaranties were given. Anyone undertaking such 
business without authorization or continuing after being ordered to 
stop should be heavily lined, and the buildings, tools, etc., might be 
confiscated. 

Otfi£r governmental regulation*, — In addition to these provisions 
regarding workmen on lands, special laws were made protecting native 
servants against being taken to the Netherlands or elsewhere without 
security being given that they should be returned in case they should 
in any way become a charge on the Government. 

The emplo} r ers, however, were not so well protected against the 
bad faith of their workmen, who sometimes left them after receiving 
advances. In 1872 and again in 1879, however, laws were passed 
holding servants responsible, on penalty of fine and imprisonment, for 
living up to their contracts in good faith. 

Under the discussion of coolie labor in East Sumatra the main pro- 
visions of the laws regarding workmen coming in from outside the 
archipelago, especially Chinese, were given. These laws have been 
made quite general throughout the islands outside of Java, and pro- 
tect apparently, both as regards the law itself and as regards its 
enforcement, the workmen on the one hand and the employer on the 
other. 

There are also some laws that protect workingmen going from cer- 
tain islands under the Dutch Government to engage in labor on other 
islands, but none of these laws apply to Java. Some of these ordi- 
nances contain a provision authorizing the master to conclude contracts 
in virture of this ordinance, not merely with persons coming from 
outside the archipelago but also with native workmen of the island. 
It is probable that most of the larger employers of labor would like to 
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see such a provision included in most of the regulations, so that work- 
men even in Java could be held much more rigidly to labor than is 
the case at present. There seems to be no likelihood, however, of 
further legislation in this direction for the present at least. 

Emigration. — An ordinance of January 9, 1887 (Bulletin des Lois 
8), forbids the employment of natives as workmen outside of Nether- 
lands India. The governor-general, however, is authorized to make 
exceptions in special cases for important reasons on such conditions as 
he judges necessary, which conditions will be laid down in the decree 
granting the permission. Such permission has been granted several 
times, especially in Surinam (Dutch West Indies), Queensland, and the 
protectorate of the German colony of New Guinea. 

Further regulations regarding transportation from Netherlands India 
to foreign ports, with reference especially to the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
but also applicable to coolies engaged for service in foreign lands, and 
others regarding the "rights and obligations of workmen of special 
classes, such as those on railways, sailors, etc., are to be found, but 
none further which require special consideration. 

The provisions regarding the "corvee" for work on roads, as police, 
etc., will be considered in connection with the discussion of taxation. 

Conditions of labor in native states. — In the two native states of 
Djokjakarta and Soerakarta conditions are materially different from 
those found in West Java, and in these states there still remains a kind 
of forced labor which is quite different from the forced labor on the 
roads, that of police duty, etc. A brief account of this should properly 
be given here. 

Taking Djokjakarta as typical, the system is substantially this: 
Under the governmental theory all of the land of the state belongs to 
the Sultan, and he has the right to compel all of the inhabitants to work 
for him substantially at his will. 

It is customary for him to grant to the princes and to all state offi- 
cials for the greater part of their pay, although the officials ordinarily 
receive some cash, tracts of land more or less large, of which they take 
the entire administration and the revenue. These holdings, appana- 
ges of the princes and officials, are ordinarily leased to Europeans or 
to other agricultural managers at a certain fixed annual rental, together 
with a so-called "present" paid down at the time the agreement is 
made. The period of rental is ordinarily thirty years. The condi- 
tions under which this land is worked are as follows: All of these lands 
are associated with villages and in one sense may be said to belong to 
the villages, inasmuch* as the villagers have the right of cultivation 
under the conditions laid down, but the} 7 have also had the duty of 
working these lands. When the European takes the land under lease 
(often hundreds or thousands of acres, on which are scores of villages) 
there is, in the first place, set aside one-fifth of the entire amount of 
land connected with each village for the chief of the village. The 
other four-fifths are then divided as nearly as possible into equal parts, 
one half of which is to be worked each year for the renter and the 
other half for the villagers themselves. Each field to be worked for 
the renter has a corresponding field of substantially equal size which 
is to be worked for the villagers. In order to be certain that there 
shall be no unfairness in this division, the renter and the villagers 
exchange fields every second year. The renter then pays rent on the 
whole amount of land. He has the use each year of two-fifths of it 
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The villagers, on t^e other hand, have the use of two-fifths of the 
land for themselves, but in return for this they are compelled to do 
all the work on both their own land and that of the renter. Naturally, 
when they are working on the renter's land they work under his 
direction. In case they refuse to do their duty, he has the right to 
complain, first, to the village chief , and then, if necessary, to a higher 
authority, and the villagers may be compelled by tin6 or imprison- 
ment to do their work. . As a matter of fact, under ordinary circum- 
stances the villagers do the work fairty well when the renter himself 
is a man of tact and discretion, and appeals to legal authority are 
rare. 

Usually the renter, whose estate may be made up of hundreds of 
parcels granted by the Sultan or by some of the larger appanage hold- 
ers to lower oflicials, may have on his estate many villages, possibly 
fifty or one hundred or even more, and severaKthousands of villagers 
over whom he thus has a kind of guardianship, and who, in turn, are 
subject to his direction in a very large part of everything that con- 
cerns their economic life. The people have been accustomed to this 
paternal form of government from time immemorial and apparently 
think of making no objections. They might, possibly, if they wished, 
leave the villages and emigrate elsewhere, but this is ordinarily not 
thought of. When the renter is a good manager and kindly disposed, 
it is for his interest, of course, to keep up the quality of all the land 
and to make suggestions to the villagers regarding the way in which they 
shall manage their own fields as well as his. The consequence is that, 
in many cases, the villagers are quite thrifty and well-to-do, although, 
speaking generally, in these native states the inhabitants do not appear 
so well cared for as in other parts of Java. 

Besides the payment of the rent to the appanage holder, the renter 
and the villagers are both subject to other taxation which goes directly 
to the Sultan or to the State, and this will be discussed in the chapter 
on taxation. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

It is clear from the attitude which the Government has taken toward 
the culture system, as well as from the lessening of the forced labor 
taxes, that the system of compulsory labor is rapidly dying out in 
Java, and the system of free employment for wages, both by the state 
and by private individuals, is coming in. So far as one can judge the 
results of this change seem, on the whole, to be beneficial to the native 
Javanese. So far as the cultivation of their own rice fields and other 
crops are concerned, they seem to be fairly industrious, and, although 
they are not very thrift} 7 , under the watchful care of the Government 
they seem fairly prosperous, more so, for example, than most of the 
natives of similar occupation in British India. 
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INDIAN LABOR. 

CEYLON. 

Introductixm. — Several of the English colonies, which are rapidly 
developing and which have felt the need of immigration, have been 
able to make arrangements to secure Indian coolie labor. Ceylon and 
the Federated Malay States have secured labor chiefly from southern 
India, those emigrating from their homes being mostly Tamils. Burma 
receives many laborers also from Madras, but some come from parts 
of northern India. The tea estates in Assam seem to be served largely 
with coolies from Bengal and the central provinces. 

So far as one can learn, in all of these countries mentioned there is no 
hostility on the part of the native populations to this influx of coolies. 
The Burmese, tne Malays of the Federated Malay States, and the 
Singalese in Ceylon do not, as a rule, care to do heavy coolie labor 
unless they receive very high wages by so doing. They prefer 
rather other kinds of labor for which the influx of coolies and the con- 
sequent development of the country in many cases make an increased 
demand. 

Economic condition, of emigrants. — The conditions in many of those 
parts of India from which coolies come are such that the coolies are 
willing to leave their homes, at any rate for parts of the year, in order 
that they may work on the estates, even though the wages are not 
especially high. In 1900 the government of India called for reports 
on the material conditions of the lower classes of the population of 
India. From these reports it appears that in many places m southern 
India the agriculturists live miserably and have difficulty in finding a 
sufficiency of food. Even in cases where they seem to be reasonably 
well fed their condition is, generally speaking, one of abject poverty, 
and they are kept from suffering physically only on account of the 
mildness of the climate and the fewness of their wants. European 
residents speak of much of this territory as a "region of extreme 
scarcity, though not usually of famine." 

Statistics. — According to the last census, 1901, the total population 
of Ceylon was 3,576,990. Of this number the Tamils, a large propor- 
tion of whom are either themselves immigrants or the children of immi- 
grants from southern India, numbered 952,237. On the estates which 
particularly interest us in this study, there were 441,523, an increase of 
68.4 per cent during the last ten years. This large increase is doubt- 
less aue almost entirely to immigration. The increase of the entire 
Tamil population was 31.4 per cent, whereas in the northern province, 
which contains the bulk of the home born Tamil population, there was 
an increase of onty 7.4 per cent. Speaking generally, the heavier 
coolie labor on the estates is done by the Tamil immigrants; those 
estate laborers who are Singalese do not appear in the census returns, 
inasmuch as the Singalese are likely to live near the estates in their 
own homes and do simply daily labor. 

The immigrant population is by no means made up only of those 
who come to Ceylon to make their permanent homes. A very large 
proportion of those who come to work on the estates work only for a 

Krt of a year, or for two or three years at most, and then return, a 
st shown by a comparison of the immigrants from southern India 
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into Ceylon in the year 1900, 86,055, with the number of those that 
emigrated from Ceylon to India, mostly returning immigrants, 52,607. 
Wage*. — The rates of wages vary more or less in the different parts of 
the island, and particularly in the different kinds of employment. Agri- 
cultural labor in the western and central parts of the island may be 
said to average in the neighborhood of 33 to 35 Ceylon cents per day. 
In some of the other provinces they will average from 5 to 8 cents more 
per day. Domestic labor averages probably not far from the same 
amount, but the variations are much greater; and in some cases with 
the wages for domestic labor food is included, whereas that is not 
included in the wages paid on the estates, although, as we shall see, 
rice is often furnished at fixed rates. In the trades wages will run 
from half a rupee to a rupee, taking the island as a whole." 

As has been intimated, it is customary for the estates to furnish rice 
to the coolies at a certain fixed rate. Ordinarily speaking, the estate 
does not aim to make any profit from the rice, although, in not a few 
instances, the profit is intended to be enough to make up fd r r losses 
that come from the advanced payment of the fare from India to 
Ceylon, etc. When the price of rice has gone up suddenly, there are 
cases in which the estate owners have continued to furnish rice for 
the same rate over considerable periods of time, even when this 
involved a direct loss. 

The estates furnish also to the laborers, as is usual in the Orient, 
lodging places, and in cases of sickness medical attendance and hospital 
accommodation. 

Transportation. — The cost of transporting coolies from India to 
Ceylon is very slight. Ordinarily when the passage can be made at 
the northern part of the island, the cost is only 1 rupee. When, as 
during the last year or two on account of the plague, the northern 
route is closed and the coolies are compelled to come from Tuticorin 
to Colombo, the single fare is 3 rupees, substantially $1 in American 
money, which includes also the embarking and landing charges. 

The Government expenses are ver} r much more than the amount 
recovered for the Government fares. For example, during the year 
1898 the expenses were Rs. 102,498.58; the amount recovered from 
passage money was only Rs. 7.670.75. The Government expenses 
include the maintenance of grounds at the coolies' depot, medical serv- 
ices on board vessels, hire of vessels, maintenance of hospitals, salaries 
of immigration officers, with expenses, etc. 

In order to protect the coolies on the one hand and the inhabitants 
of Ceylon on the other against possible infection from plague or 
cholera, the coolies are compelled to go into camp on the Indian side 
for a brief time until they can pass the medical examination, and when 
landed in Ceylon they must again go into a coolies' depot until they can 
pass medical inspection. Provided there is any danger from cholera 
or plague infection, they must remain in quarantine until such danger 
is past. 

Contracts. — The larger proportion of the coolies come over as free 
coolies. They then make verbal contracts, good for a month at a time, 
or they may make written contracts for a period of not over three years. 
In the case of the contract coolies the employers not uncommonly make 

« A rupee is equal in value to 32.4 cents American. The Ceylon rupee contains 
100 cents. 
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advances to pay the expenses of immigration. In case of illness on 
the part of the coolie so that he is permanently disabled, he may be 
returned to India at the expense of the estate, all other charges being 
borne by the Government and the medical aid fund. A medical 
officer visits the different estates and has practically complete charge 
of the sick coolies, even as against the estate owners. Medicines are 
also furnished to the superintendents of the estates at cost, and the 
fees for the visits of medical officers for the attendance of certain 
classes of cases, etc., are fixed by law. Non working wives of 
laborers are to be treated as if they were laborers so far as the supply 
of their medical wants are concerned. 

A medical aid fund is formed from an export duty of 10 cents per 
hundredweight on coffee, tea, cacao, and 5 cents per hundredweight 
on cinchona, from fees levied for visiting sick laborers on estates, and 
from the money that is received for the laborers sent to the hospital. 
These funds are devoted to defraying the expenses incurred under the 
ordinance. 

Treatment on estates. — There have been a good many charges made 
by the natives of Ceylon and by those who were not interested in the 
production of tea and coffee, to the effect that the coolies on the estates 
were treated at times with great cruelty and were practically enslaved. 
It is probable that, particularly in earlier times, there was not a little 
truth in these charges. At the present time, owing to the careful 
supervision of the Government, so far as one can gather from those 
men who are'closelv conversant with the situation, there is little cause 
for complaint. Probably individual cases of harshness occur at times, 
but if the coolie is willing to make complaint, he is protected by law 
against either abusive treatment or any attempt at cheating in connec- 
tion with wages on the part of the employer. On the other hand, the 
employer has the assistance of the court in forcing the laborer to do 
the work which he has contracted to do. So far as one can learn the 
system of importing coolies gives, on the whole, satisfaction both to the 
coolies and to the employers, and there is little, if any, jealousy felt 
on the part of the native Singalese. If he did not treat his coolies 
fairly, owing to the ready means of communication among coolies on 
different estates and between returning coolies and those who might be 
willing to come to Ceylon, the unkind and unjust master would find it 
practical^ impossible in many cases to secure needed help, whereas 
those who dealt justly with their men would find a reasonable supply. 

BURMA. 

Condition*. — In Burma the situation is somewhat similar to that in 
Ceylon, with the exception that the nature of the work to be done by 
the immigrant is quite different. In Ceylon the immigrants are em- 

>loved, to a considerable extent, upon the tea, coffee, and cacao estates. 

n Surnni they are employed rather in the rice mills and at ordinary 
labor in towns and in manufacturing establishments; at certain seasons 
of the year they work also upon the rice plantations. 

The native Burinan, like trie native Singalese, has a disinclination 
for heavy regulai work. The Chinese in Burma are mainly carpen- 
ters, shoemakers, and other skilled laborers. Thfc leaves an oppor- 
tunity for the Indian to do the ordinary unskilled work. In the 
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rice mills, for example, one finds European superintendents, not 
uncommonly Burmese clerks and bookkeepers, and Tamil laborers. 
At certain seasons of the year when extra labor is needed on the rice 
estates the coolies at times abandon the mills and go upon the planta- 
tions. At that time wages are likely to advance sharply in the mills, 
and the native Burman sometimes condescends to work for a month 
or so in the mills at the rate of 1 rupee a day in positions which the 
Indian coolie will fill before and afterwards for a quarter of a rupee 
or less per day. 

It is practically impossible to make any definite statements regard- 
ing coolie labor in Burma, inasmuch as there are no special labor laws 
controlling this immigration, the coolies being subject simply to the 
ordinary sanitary and police laws to which the natives are subject. 
The laborers are brought ordinarily by agents who go or send over to 
India for that purpose; and they are practically all free laborers who 
do not need any special protection by law, beyond that afforded by the 
criminal law and the law of contract which will protect them against 
cruel treatment, and will punish both laborer and emploj T er for breach 
of contract. It is perhaps safe to say that a very large percentage of 
the immigrants ana emigrants are coolies coming into Burma, chiefly 
from southern India, but in part from northern India, and returning 
to their homes. According to the reports for 1900-1901, the number 
of immigrants at the three leading ports of Akyab, Rangoon, and 
Moulmein was 163,144, and the emigrants were 120,536. 

Results. — The results of immigration here seem to be much the same 
as in Ceylon. There is a rapidly increasing development of the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing industries of Burma, and the natives do not 
seem inclined, even if they were sufficient in number, to undertake 
the heavy work necessary for such development. In consequence the 
importation of the coolies seems extremely desirable, if not even neces- 
sary for such development. On the other hand, the native inhabitants 
themselves, so far as one can learn, manifest no hostility toward those 
who come in to do the work which they themselves do not care to do, 
and who thereby furnish to a considerable extent a market for their 
products. Possibly one should sav of Burma particularly that the 
coolies increase the demand for the wares which the wives and daugh- 
ters of the Burmans have to sell, because, speaking generally, the retail 
trade in Burma is in the hands of the women. 

ASSAM. 

Conditions. — In Assam conditions are quite similar to those found 
in Ceylon some years ago. Assam has been found to be peculiarly 
adapted to the raising of tea, and in consequence the Government has 
been willing to assist the tea planters to secure their laborers. The 
coolies have been coming into Assam for several years in order to 
meet the demands. The total area under tea has been doubled in the 
last twenty years, while the adult labor force is now more than three 
times as great as it was in 1880. The largest number of immigrant 
laborers coming into Assam was in the year 1897, when 95,931 came; 
in the year 1900, 62,733 came, and at the end of that year, according to 
the best accounts, there remained in all 636,201. It is noteworthy, in 
contradistinction from the customs of the Chinese coolies, that with 
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the Tamil coolies come many women and children. "The adult labor 
force is almost equalty divided as regards sex, the percentage of female 
population to the total number of adults being 50.13. The children 
form 37.55 per cent of the total labor force." 

Report on abuses. — In the year 1900 the chief commissioner for 
Assam, while testifying in his report to the generally kind treatment of 
the coolie on the part of the employer, called attention rather sharply 
to several abuses, intimated that wages were too low, and seemed also 
to imply that the courts were rather inclined to favor the employer 
at the expense of the laborer in case of dispute between them. The 
Indian Tea Association took the matter up and replied somewhat tartly, 
accusing the commissioner of prejudice and inconsistency as compared 
with his earlier reports. The matter was also laid before the Indian 
Government. 

It is, of course, difficult to express any opinion regarding the merits 
of such a case. It is perhaps sufficient to say that the Government, 
while apparently convinced that there were some abuses which needed 
to be corrected, still was of the opinion that the chief, commissioner 
had been somewhat too emphatic in his statements regarding such 
abuses. The commissioner was inclined to ascribe some of the suffer- 
ings of the coolie to too low wages. The Tea Association was naturally 
opposed to that view. The Government calls attention to the very 
great benefits that have resulted to Assam from the development of 
the tea industry, saying, in fact, that the greater part of its present 
importance is clue to that industry. It also asserts that whether the 
wages are to be considered high enough or not, it can not be denied 
that more than half a million of these immigrants who have come from 
the very poorest classes of India "are indebted to the industry for a 
much more liberal supply of food and clothing than they could ordi- 
narily have expected to enjoy in their homes." 

The difficulty of bringing the coolies so great a distance had led the 
Government to give rather special powers of control to employers, 
which ought not, of course, to be abused, and the Government 
expected to prevent such abuse by careful inspection. The Govern- 
ment seemed finally to dispose of the charge of the payment of wages 
below the legal minimum by asserting that while there was risk of 
the underpayment of coolies which did necessitate vigilant official 
control, and while in some cases wages had been unreasonably cut 
down, still the Government was of the opinion that systematic under- 
payment was not general, and that the planters as a whole could not 
be properly charged with illegally attempting to curtail their expen- 
diture at the coolie*' expense. 

Results. — The general result of the late investigation in Assam there- 
fore seems to show that, on the whole, immigration has been most 
favorable to the countiy itself without in any way injuring the inhabi- 
tants formerly living there, inasmuch as it has practically created new 
industries which could not possibly have grown up without it. Fur- 
thermore, the coolies themselves have greatly improved their con- 
ditions by moving from other parts of India to Assam. 
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STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

The Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States have been 
unable to secure enough Chinese to develop their agricultural and 
mining industries as rapidly as has seemed desirable. In consequence 
their governments also have turned to India to secure, if possible, a 
larger supply of Indian immigrants. Aside also from the necessity of 
having a larger labor force, the governments have thought it wise to 
encourage the immigration of laborers who would bring their families 
with them and become permanent settlers. In this regard also the 
Tamils from southern Inaia are to be preferred to the Chinese. 

The regulations regarding the importation of Indian labor are, in 
many respects, the same as those for the Chinese, or like those in Cey- 
lon, but they are somewhat more complete. 

Special arrangement*.— The Straits Settlements and the Federated 
Malay States, acting together, entered into a contract with the Brit- 
ish India Steam Navigation Company in January, 1901, providing for 
a regular fortnightly service and for extra steamers when necessary 
to bring coolies into Malacca. An annual subsidy of $50,000 was to 
be paid by the governments, and in addition thereto the governments 
contracted to take at least 10,000 tickets for adults. 

The Government also placed a regular agent in Negapatam, whose 
business it was to see that the statute immigrants had a careful phys- 
ical examination before they were allowed to go on board the ship. On 
the other hand, the free coolies, who are distinguished from the statute 
immigrants in that the latter come over not under contract, but under 
a mere promise to enter into a contract to labor, do not have so careful 
a medical examination. In consequence, during the year 1900, when 
there was a famine in certain parts of India, many of those who could 
not pass the examination as statute immigrants came over as free 
coolies and arrived in Malacca and went upon the estates when they 
were not in a condition to do full work. 

Those coolies who were recruited by special agents sent over to 
India from the estates naturally were in fairly good physical con- 
dition. Those who were recruited by the general recruiting agents 
living in India were often unfit physically. A commission appointed 
in 1900 to report on the question of Indian immigration recommended 
that the Government insist upon having a special medical examination 
in India for all immigrants, whether statute or free, who are to come 
into the colony. 

When the immigrants arrive in Penang or other ports they are 
placed in depots, as has already been explained witn reference to 
Chinese immigrants, and from there make their contracts under the 
supervision of the immigration agent and go to the estates. In the 
year 1900 36,940 immigrants from India arrived in the Straits Settle- 
ments for the Settlements and the Federated States. There returned 
to India in the same year 10,995, leaving a net surplus in the colony of 
25,945, if one leaves out of account the question of births and deaths. 

Treatment on the estates. — The provisions for the care of the immi- 
grants on the estates are much the same as those for the care of the 
Chinese coolies. There is a superintendent of Indian immigrants, 
whose business it is to see that the contracts are explained to the 
coolies; that they are property cared for on the estates; that they are 
given every facility for making complaints regarding ill-treatment, 
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and that they are, on the other hand, held reasonably to their duties 
as regards their employers, etc. 

The commission already referred to was of the opinion that it would 
not be desirable for the Government to regulate the rates of wages to 
be paid to coolies outside the statute immigrants. It was of the opin- 
ion that competition would, on the whole, regulate wages better both 
for the employer and the coolie, especially since the available supplj T 
of labor was not sufficient to meet the demand. The law provided for 
the monthl} 7 payment of wages, and made provision for medical 
attendance, hours of labor, etc., so that sufficient was done without 
fixing the rates*of wages. 

Inasmuch, however, as the Indian coolies have their religious castes, 
and inasmuch as either Christian or Mohammedan customs would do 
violence to the rules of the castes, it was thought worth while to take 
special pains to see to it that every needed facility was given them to 
follow tneir religious customs. 

Inasmuch, also, as there were on many of the estates very many 
coolies suffering from malaria, it was recommended that some special 
measures be taken to protect part of the coolies at night by means of 
mosquito nets, in order to see if in this way some special experience 
from investigation might not be secured which would tend greatly to 
improve their health. 

Indian coolies compared with Chinese. — A visit to some of the plan- 
tations and conversation with men who had employed many of them 
showed that, in the opinion of those who had had most experience 
with the Indian coolies, they are more tractable than are the Chinese 
and will work more steadily at regular jobs by the day, although they 
are not so intelligent and enterprising. The Chinese coolie wishes 
rather to have the stimulus of a special task on which, by extra work, 
he can earn extra pay. Mr. Carey, chairman of the Planters' Asso- 
ciation of the Federated Malay States, says that the Indian coolie is 
especially well adapted for work on plantations. He is docile, and, 
on the whole, intelligent and faithful. He believes that, speaking 
generally, he will make a good working citizen. But he has not the 
intelligence, thrift, or endurance of the Chinaman. 

Straits Sugar Company. — On the Nova Scotia estate of the Stiaits 
Sugar Company, as typical, there are something over a thousand inden- 
tured Tamil coolies, with probably 800 more coolies of various nation- 
alities working by the job. The indentured coolies were under contract 
for six hundred days, although at {irnes they were given special jobs 
instead. The regular rate of wages was 25 cents (silver) per day for 
men, 20 cents for women. When they work independently on jobs, the 
men earn considerably more — from 30 to 50 cents per day. On this 
estate, in order to encourage better methods of living, and particularly 
to favor the formation of permanent homes, the Tamils are housed as 
far as possible in separate houses, the married ones having a house for 
each famih', the unmarried ones living in groups of half a dozen or so 
in a cottage. The average cost of these separate houses was, in round 
numbers, $12.50. Part of these Tamils live in large tenement dwel- 
lings — kongsis. In these buildings the space sufficient for a married 
couple or for a small group of unmarried persons costs about $5.50, to 
contrast with $12.50 for separate cottages. The coolies apparently do 
not manifest any preference for the separate houses, but it was thought 
that in time such a preference woula be developed, and at any rate 
there was an opportunity for better sanitary conditions and for encour- 
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aging in the coolie the desire to work somewhat more independently 
and to live better by having also for himself, if he wished, a separate 
garden in which he could raise part of his meager food supply." The 
pictures inserted illustrate some of the styles of houses. 






Hooks lor one family ol Tamils. 




Good apartment home for several families ol Malay boatmen t. 

Work by t/w job.— When the coolie worked by the job, the amount 
of land regularly taken by him was about 3 acres. The land was fur- 
nished him cleared and ditched, ready for beginning cultivation. The 
estate also would advance enough money to support him during the 
growing season. When the cane was ready, it was cut by the estate 
and the juice from the cane bought by the estate on contract at 1} cents 
per gallon. 

Besides the contracts with the coolies, there were also contracts with 
{Europeans who took larger tracts of land, sometimes a hundred acres 
pr more, then hived their own coolies, and sold the juice to the estate. 

For the form of contract for joh work used by the Straits Sugar 
Company see Appendix IV. 

"The Malay boatmen, who receive higher wages, are also lodged in better houses. 
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Here, as is usual elsewhere, rice and other materials/were sold to the 
coolies at a store on the estate. This store was kept by an independent 
manager, but the prices were fixed by the manager of the estate. The 
rule followed was to make the price of rice very low, substantially at 
cost, and to fix the prices of other things at such rates as would leave 
a reasonable profit to the salesman while not being oppressive to the 
coolie. 

Results. — On the whole, the results of the Indian coolie immigration 
into the Federated States seem to have been very good, although on 
the estates that were just opening the sanitary conditions had not yet 
been made satisfactory. There is reason to believe that the immigra- 
tion will increase largely in the near future, and that the Tamils will 
perhaps have the largest share in the development of the agricultural 
interests in the Federated States and in the provinces, whereas the 
Chinese coolies will play the largest part in the development of the 
mining industry. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

The experience of the colonies studied in the report would seem to 
justify the following conclusions: 

1. Excepting in Java, which has a dense population (586.6 per square 
mile), and in certain parts of India which are also over-populated, 
both English and Dutch colonies, Burma, Assam, Ceylon, Straits Set- 
tlements, Federated Malay States, Sumatra (both East and West), 
Borneo, Celebes, etc., have felt it wise, perhaps necessary, to encour- 
age the immigration of laborers in order to develop the resources of 
the colonies. 

2. In most cases it has been thought wise to pass special labor laws 
in the premises; but 

3. Generally these laws have been passed partly, apparently chiefly, 
in the interest of the immigrants, though the rights of the employers 
have been also protected. 

4. On the whole the Chinese seem to be the immigrants who have 
been most efficient, and, other things equal, the most beneficial to the 
colonies. 

5. The benefits have come: 
id) To the employers and coolies; 

[b) To the government in resulting power of the state to bear tax- 
ation on account of the increased prosperity; 

(c) To the natives who do not wish to do the work done by the 
immigrants, but who also share in the general prosperity through the 
increased demand for both their products and the kinds of labor in 
which they are willing to engage. 

6. In the case of the native Javanese, the government has thought 
it wise to protect him against both European employer and Chinese 
trader by exercising careful supervision over the contracts which he 
may make. 

7. The Dutch Government has also thought it wise, in the interest 
of the Javanese, to restrict carefully the rights of travel of the Chinese 
and Arabs in Java, as well as their right to hold real estate. 

8. Indian immigrant coolies are more ready to bring their families 
and to become permanent citizens than are the Chinese. They are 
much less likely to make trouble through supplanting native mer- 
chants, loaning money to natives, and similar methods. 
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APPENDIX I. 
Government of Pekak. 



GENEKAL FORM OP CONTRACT. 



(For Chinese engaging to lalw>r in the State of Perak. Under part 3 of Order in 

Council No. 4 of 1895, "The Labor Code.") 



It is this day mutually agreed between the employer, , hits attorney, heirs, 

or assigns, and , Chinese laborer, born at — , and aged years, as 

folio W8: 

1. That the said lalw>rer is willing to proceed to and be employed there as 

a for at .wages of $- — , subject to the following conditions, viz: 

That the said lal>orer receives an advance of $ , which shall be deducted by 

installments by the employer at the rate of $ per month. 

2. That the exj>enses for conveying the lal>orer from any port in the Straits Settle- 
ments to his destination shall be borne by the employer. 

3. That the said employer shall furnish the laborer with a suitable house, for which 
the latter will not be required to pay rent. 

4. That the said employer shall provide the laborer with his daily food, consisting 
of rice with vegetables, salt fish, or other condiment, and also furnish him with 1 
jacket, 2 pairs short trousers, 1 mosquito curtain, 2 bathing cloths, 1 sun hat, and a 
pair of clogs. 

5. In the event of the laborer falling ill from natural causes, the employer shall 
furnish him with medicine and a place for his medical treatment until recovery; or 
send him in due time and by proper conveyance to the government hospital, where 
such is established, and, if the days of illness do not exceed thirty days, the loss of 
time shall be borne by the employer, and the laborer will not be required to make 
up for it; but should the illness of the laborer exceed thirty days during one year, 
or should he fall sick from his own fault, or contract any venereal disease, he shall, 
on recovery, or after the termination of his agreement, make good the days of his 

illness, and shall also pay to the said employer cents as cost of food for each 

day's absence. Should the laborer desert and be captured, all expenses actually 
incurred shall be repaid by him. 

6. Should the laborer be unable to work on account of venereal disease, or stop 
work through laziness, the number of days of such absence, together with any 
advances he may have received, shall be indorsed on the contract. 

7. Where by a written contract of service a laborer is bound to repay to the em- 
plover the specified amount of certain advances already made to him or on his behalf, 
and such amount shall not have been repaid at the expiration of the period for which 
the contract is made, such period shall be deemed to be extended and the contract 
to be in force until such time as the whole of such amount shall have been repaid. 

In every such case the employer shall, at the expiration of the original period of 
service, indorse on the contract the amount remaining due, and shall within one 
month thereafter give notice thereof in writing to the protector. 

8. Ten hours shall constitute a day's work, but in case of emergency the laborer 
shall work beyond the specified time; such overtime shall be placed to the credit of 
the laborer, at the rate of wages mentioned in this contract. 

9. The customary Chinese festivals will be considered as holidays. 

The above nine articles having been clearly explained to both parties by the pro- 
tector of Chinese, they have agreed to all of them, and have signed this contract 
with the understanding that they shall hereafter observe all the articles mentioned 
therein. 



Register number. 


Name in 
English of 
employee. 


Age. 


Name in 
Chinese. 


Original 
country. 


Advance. 


Signature or 

mark of 

employee. 
















Office of Protector of Ch 

i 


linese, 
89-. 










» j L 




Before me. 




Employer. 

m 



Profertor of Chinese. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Government op Perak. 

sinkheh contract for tin miners. 

(Under part 3 of Order in Council No. 4 of 1895, "The Labor Code.") 

This contract, made the day of , 189 — , between the Chinese persons 

hereunder named and described, and each and all of them, hereinafter called the 

laborers of the one part, and of , his executors, administrators, and 

assigns, hereinafter called the employer, of the other part, witnesseth that it is 
hereby agreed by and between the said parties as follows: 

1. The laborer will labor for the employer as a tin miner in kongsi (mining 

establishment) at , Perak, or in any other kongsi or place within the State 

which the employer may desire. 

2. The laborer will complete an aggregate number of three hundred and sixty 
days' work. Eight hours shall constitute a day's work. 

3. The laborer will repay to the employer the sum hereunder entered against his 
name, being moneys advanced to him or expended on hie behalf, and the employer 
may deduct the same from any wages due to the laborer. 

4. The employer will pay to the laborer wages calculated at the rate of $42 for 
three hundred and sixty days' work. 

5. The employer will furnish the laborer, free of charge, with suitable house 
accommodations, and with two suits of clothing, one mosquito curtain, one sun hat, 
two bathing cloths, and one pair of clogs. 

6. The employer will provide the laborer, free of charge, with a sufficient supply 
of food of good quality. 

7. The employer will convey the laborer to the place or places where his contract 
is to be fulfilled free of charge. 

8 (a) . If the laborer shall fail to complete twenty four days' work in any month, he 
shall be liable to pay the employer 10 cents in respect of each day on which he may 
have been absent from work during such month for any cause other than bona fide 
sickness, and the employer may deduct the amount of such payment from any 
wages due to the laborer. 

(b) If on the completion of three hundred and sixty days' work the amount so 

deducted shall exceed ( here enter the amount of wages, less the amount of 

advance), this contract shall be deemed to be extended until the laborer shall have 
repaid the employer all moneys in excess of that sum. Wages during such period of 
extension shall be payable at the rate of 20 cents for each day's work. 

(e) No laborer shall be detained under this contract for a longer period than two 
years. 

9. If the laborer shall abscond and be arrested, he shall be liable to pay to the 
employer such expenses of his arrest as the protector or a magistrate may deem 
reasonable. 



APPENDIX III. 

SHAP-TSAU-YAT 8HAP-T8AN-YI CONTRACT. 

(Contract to work a mine on the cooperative system.) 

Contract bet ween , advancer, and , who undertake to work a mine — 

The mine belongs to , is situated at , and registered under No. 

The owner has provided the kongsi house, the various water courses, and the - 



pumps. 

It is now agreed between , who acts as advancer, and , who acts as con- 
tractor for the supply of coolies, to open a mining kongsi on the system, under 

thenameof , and that the provisions, opium, and other articles used in the kongsi 

shall he supplied by the advancer. 

The following conditions have been agreed upon by the two contracting parties, 
viz: 

1. AH the tin ore produced from the mine may, after weighing, be taken away and 
smelted by the advancer, and the price for the same shall t)e according to current 
market rates. 
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If the advancer does not want to smelt the ore himself, bat allows the tin ore to 
be sold, the full amount realized by the sale shall be handed over to the advancer 
and entered into the account books. 

The advancer shall then pay the tithe to the mine owner, refund the expenses for 
opening the mine, if any, and deduct the amount expended for provisions by him, 
etc. 

The balance, if any, shall then belong to the kongsi. 

2. The coolies of the kongsi shall receive seven-tenths of their wages or earnings 
for any kind of work done in the eighth month, after the necessary deduction of the 
tithe to the owner, the .expenditure in opening the mine, of the amount due to the 
advancer for provisions, etc., has been made; at the end of the twelfth month the 
balance due to them, if any, shall be paid in full. 

If in the eighth month there is no balance due to the kongsi, only one settlement 
of accounts in full shall be made at the end of the year. If the mine is worked out 
before the eighth month, all accounts shall be settled as soon as the remaining tin 
ore, if any, has l>een sold. 

3. If there should be any clandestine sale of tin ore, the advancer shall, on the 
discovery, hand the parties concerned over to the authorities for punishment If 
the advancer allows the kongsi people to dispose of the tin ore themselves, he shall be 
informed of the time when the weighing takes place, so that he may enter the cor- 
rect weight in his books. If they fail to inform the advancer, a fine of $100 shall be 
charged, one-half to the advancer, one-half to the kongsi. 

4. The contractor shall supply the mine with coolies. 

If any contract coolies are used for stripping land, the advancer's instructions in 
regard to measurement and digging shall be agreed to by the kongsi people. If a 
new engine or pump or a new platform has to be brought to the mine and erected 
there, the kongsi coolies, under the direction of their headmen, shall assist in doing 
the work. If the water courses require repairs, the work connected therewith shall 
be done by the kongsi coolies. 

5. The coolies of the knogsi shall work in harmony with each other. Any man cre- 
ating a disturbance and lifting his hand to strike another shall pay a fine of $5; if 
the party attacked strikes back he shall he fined $3. For a general disturbance 
among the coolies the whole kongsi is liable to a fine of $25, the amount for such 
fines to be used at the end of the year for a general entertainment; but if the disturb- 
ance shall have been such as to have attracted the attention of the police or threat- 
ened the disturbance of the peace outside the mines the matter can be dealt with 
only by the court in the usual manner. 

6. Neither landlord nor advancer shall be responsible for any debts contracted by 
the kongsi coolies, either inside or outside of the kongsi, nor snail they be responsi- 
ble for the payment of wages to carpenters, basket makers, blacksmiths, or others. 

7. The implements used in the mine shall be handed over by the landlord to the 
kongsi, and a list of them shall be attached to this contract. Any other implements 
or utensils than those named above the kongsi shall supply itself. The cost of such 
implements shall have nothing to do with the owner or the advancer. The imple- 
ments handed over for use by the landlord shall be returned to him when the mine 
stops working. Any deficiency in the number of them shall be made good by the 
kongsi. 

8. The kongsi coolies shall not be allowed to sell the rations supplied to them by 
the advancer to anybody outside of the kongsi. The rations supplied shall consist 
of a sufficient quantity of rice, not less than lj catties (1 catty = l| pounds) per day; 
vegetables, 1 cent per day; salt fish, 4 catties per month; beans, every day in suffi- 
cient quantity if the coolies desire it; ground nut oil, one-half catty per month. 

9. The working hours of coolies on the cooperative system shall be as follows: 
From 5.30 a. m. to 9.30 a. m. and from 12.30 p. m. to 4.30 p. m. 

10. The agreement has been made for a term of years. 

11. Should any of the parties fail to conform to the above stipulations the case 
shall be laid before the secretary for Chinese affairs, his deputy, or the local author- 
ities. The rations of the coolies must not be stopped by the advancer before the 
secretary for Chinese affairs, his deputy, or the local authorities have been communi- 
cated with. 

If the rations are stopped on account of the kongsi failing to comply with the terms 
of the contract the mine reverts to the landlord, who may take other people to work 
it, and the present agreement is considered null and void. 

In proof of the agreement made four copies of the contract shall be drawn up, one 
to be held by the advancer, one by the headman of the kongsi, one to be posted in 
the kongsi, and one to be filed in the Chinese secretariat. 
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The agreement shall be registered in the office of the secretary for Chinese affairs, 
or, if outside of Larut, in the branch department, and shall take effect from . 

Dated at day of , 18 — ; 1. e., day of the moon of the 

cyclical year. 

Witness . 

Signtd by 



Registered No. . 

Fee paid, one dollar only. 
Here follows translation in Chinese. 

' Registered in the office of the secretary for Chinese affairs. 
Contractors. 
Situation of kongsi. 
Number of coolies to be engaged 
Term of contract. 
Fee paid. 

No. . 

Name of kongsi. 
Mine owner. 
Advancer. 



Secretary for Chinese Affairs. 



APPENDIX IV. 

AGREEMENT OP STRAITS SUGAR COMPANY WITH CONTRACTOR, 

Articles of agreement made this day of , 190 — , between , for and 

on behalf of the Straits Sugar Company (hereinafter called "The employer" ), of the 
one part, and , planter (hereinafter called " The con tractor' ' ), of the other part: 

1. The employer hereby agrees to permit the contractor to cultivate orlongs 

(1J acres) of land in field No. , situated at , with sugar canes for period of 

five years from the date hereof. 

2. The contractor hereby agrees and undertakes to cultivate the same and to grow 
three crops of sugar cane thereon in the said five years. 

3. The employer shall clean and deepen all existing drains and draining trenches 
and shall dig such new drains as shall, in the opinion of the employer, be necessary 
for the proper drainage of the land during; the first year of this agreement, after 
which period the contractor shall clean and keep in order all such drains. 

4. The contractor shall keep the land in good heart and condition during his 
occupation thereof and shall deliver the same in like condition to the employer on 
the expiration or sooner determination of this agreement. 

5. The contractor shall not sell his canes to any other person than the employer, 
and in the event of his selling to any other person the contractor shall pay to the 
employer by way of liquidated damages the sum of $20 for each and every picul of 
canes so sold by him. 

6. The contractor shall pay to the employer the sum of $5 upon the transfer of his 
rights under this agreement to any other person. 

7. The employer shall advance to the contractor the sum of $ per month for 

twelve consecutive months during the cultivation of each crop and the further sum 
of $1 on each of the contractor's feast days, such feast days not to exceed eight in 
number in any one year. 

8. When the canes shall, in the opinion of the employer, be ripe for cutting, the 
employer shall cut them and shall deduct the cost of doing so from the amount to be 
paid by him to the contractor as provided for in the next clause. 

9. The employer shall pay to the contractor for the juice extracted from the canes 
at the following: rates: One and three-quarter cents per imperial gallon. 

10. The employer shall be entitled to deduct from the amount payable by him to 
the contractor under the last preceding clause the amount of all advances made by 
him to the contractor under trie last preceding clause, the amount of all advances 
made by him to the contractor under clauses 5 and 8 hereof, all expenses incurred 
bv him under clause 9 hereof, and a further sum equal to 5 per cent upon the net profits 
of the contractor, such net profits to be reckoned as the difference between the amount 
advanced by the employer and the sum payable for the price of the canes without 
any deductions. The last-mentioned sum shall be so deducted as compensation for 
the employment of tindals, watchmen, and other servants by the employer for super- 
vising the work of the contractor. 
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11. In the event of the contractor neglecting to clear, prepare for cultivation, or 
cultivate any portion of the land which he hereby undertakes to cultivate, the 
employer shall l>e entitled to discontinue all advances he is liable to make under 
clauses 5 and 8 hereof until the land shall have been cleared, prepared, or cultivated 
to his satisfaction. 

12. In the event of the contractor leaving the said land or neglecting to clear and 
trash his canes or attend to the proper cultivation thereof for a longer period than 
three months from any cause whatsoever except death, the canes shall become the 
absolute property of the employer, and this agreement shall terminate. 

13. The employer shall provide the contractor with a book in which shall be 
entered all the advances made by the employer at the time of making such advance, J 
and such book shall be presented to the employer on the first day of every month „ \ 
for inspection. « 

In witness whereof the said parties have hereto set their hands the day and year 
first above written. 

Signed by the said in the presence of . 

Signed by the said in the presence of 



APPENDIX V. 

Government of Perak. 
export duty on tin. 

When the price of tin exceeds— Dut y P er bhara - 

$31 per picul up to $32 per picul $10.50 

$32 per picul up to $33 per picul 10. 75 

• $33 per picul up to $34 per picul 11.00 

$34 per picul up to $35 per picul 11. 25 

$35 per picul up to $36 per picul 11. 50 

$36 per picul up to $37 per picul 11. 75 

$37 per picul up to $38 per picul 12. 00 

$38 per picul up to $39 per picul 12. 50 

and so on, the duty being raised 50 cents per bhara for each rise in price of $1 per 

picul. 

Note. — One bhara equals 6 piculs; 1 picul equals 133 J pounds. 



Chapter IV. 

TAXATION. 

INDIA, ESPECIALLY BURMA. 

LAND TAXES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Inasmuch as India is, generally speaking, an agricultural country, 
the chief source of income of tfie various governments has been for 
centuries the land tax. Although during the late years of British 
occupation commerce is rapidly growing, and although in certain sec- 
tions of the country manufactures have developed, the land tax is still 
the chief resource of the state. 

Nature of Indian government. — People are accustomed at times to 
look upon India as a single country. In fact India is made up of very 
many different states or provinces, with in many cases practically no 
connection between them so far as internal administration is con- 
cerned. Even the different presidencies and provinces of India which 
are directly under British administration are substantially independent 
so far as local taxation is concerned, while the native states, of which 
in all there are some seven hundred, including the small principalities, 
although they are under British influence, are still in theory entirely 
independent as regards their local administration. Even the legal 

1)rinciples on which the land is held and by which the taxes are col- 
ected are, in some of the native states, quite different from those 
under which the British Government collects its taxes in British India. 
Nevertheless, like natural conditions in different sections of the 
country and in earlier times the conquest of large sections of the 
country by powerful rulers — Hindu, Mohammedan, or Christian — 
brought about certain similarities in the form of government, and in 
consequence in methods of taxation. Naturally, the English Govern- 
ment, as the direct ruling power over large sections of the cotintry, 
•ind as the dominating influence elsewhere, has been far more influ- 
ential than any other in producing similarities. Even in the native 
tates the English influence has been very marked, and in many cases 
he native rulers have adopted outright the English methods. 
There still remain, however, important differences in the systems of 
nd taxation in different parts of the country, and still more differ- 
.ces in the terms employed to describe the oflicials and the kinds of 
ixes. In spite, however, of these discrepancies some main principles 
an be founa — enough j>erhaps for our purposes. 

Nature of land ta.r. — In earlier times the rulers did not trouble 
'hemselves much with theories of taxation. They took what seemed 
f .o them best for their special purposes. In some instances, doubtless, 
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care was used not to take so large a share of the products that the 
people would be impoverished, but in other cases under stress of war 
or through lack of foresight the taxation was ruinously severe. 

In practically all times, from the earliest to the present, the land 
tax has been, in theory at least, a certain share of the annual product. 
It was formerly the custom for the landholder when his crop was 
reaped to bring it together in an assigned place where the representa- 
tive of the state divided it and set aside the part that should belong 
to the ruler. This custom of taking the tax in kind still obtains here 
and there in the native states. Speaking generally, however, this 
share of the product, although still remaining in theory the basis of 
the taxes, has been almost universally commuted into cash, and the 
taxes are levied at a certain fixed number of rupees per acre. 

The whole subject of the land tax — how much shall be paid, who 
shall pay it, to whom it shall he paid, what it shall be paid for — may 
be discussed most advantageously under the heads of: 

A. Land tenures. 

B. Land settlement, with consideration of climate, soils, products, etc. 

C. Other taxes. 

D. The taxing authorities. 

E. Local and central administration and expenditure. 

A. Land Tenvres. 

It is evident that the question of the ultimate incidence of the land 
tax, as well as that of determining who shall be held responsible for 
its ipaj 7 ment, is dependent upon the system of land tenure. 

Taking the whole of India into consideration, the number of tenures 
would be very great. For our purpose it is sufficient if we distinguish 
three leading classes — village, landlord, and individual. The others, 
covering grants to religious societies, etc., need not be considered. 

1. VUlage tenure. — Inasmuch as the system of land taxation in 
Burma is of special interest, it will suffice if this kind of tenure be 
dealt with summarily, inasmuch as but one tax, the " thathemeda," is 
assessed upon the village as a whole, and that is in itself a very simple 
measure. 

In India generally a village means simply an aggregate of cultivated 
holdings either with or without some waste land or common grazing 
area attached to it. It usually has a central site for the dwelling houses 
which are brought together. In, relatively speaking, rare cases small 
homesteads and farm buildings are found separately located on the 
holding, but this is not usual. W hate ver the form of the central govern- 
ment may have been and whatever changes there may have been in the 
rulers or even in the form of the ruling government, the village as a 
local feature almost invariably remains substantially unchanged, both 
as a local area and, to a considerable extent, as a form of government. 
Owing to this fact the village as a unit has been, throughout India, of 
very great importance for administrative purposes, and the English 
Government has usually found it advisable to take this unit of admin- 
istration with its local officials exercising their ordinary power and to 
fit this into its more general system of revenue administration. Even 
where the revenue system deals not with villages, but with individuals 
or with great landlords, usually the village can not be entirely ignored. 
The bonds which unite the villages are, of course, ordinarily those 
that are expedient and natural. In earlier times the villages must have 
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been established in countries covered with forest and jungle, and for pur- 
poses of protection, as well as from the necessity for cooperative action 
in contending against the regrowth of tropical vegetation and in secur- 
ing proper crops, cooperation was essential. These same reasons 
would ordinarily limit tne size of the villages to a comparatively small 
group of families. There are only two forms of villages that need be 
noticed: 

(a) That in which the different individuals maintain their separate 
rights to certain fields and dwelling houses; and 

(J) That in which either a family or an individual claims to be owner 
or landlord of the entire area of the village. 

In the first case for purposes of government the village has regu- 
larly had and still has a headman, sometimes holding his position by 
election, more frequentty by descent, to whom much authority is 
given and who receives his pay from the village as a whole, usually by 
having assigned to him a valuable piece of land from which he can 
derive a revenue. When made also a Government officer, such as tax 
collector, he is often paid a commission. In villages of this type 
there were usually also a certain number of village servants who like- 
wise received their pay, not from individuals when their services were 
rendered, but from the village as a whole, either through certain annual 
grants at the time of harvest or through the use of certain pieces of 
land. This village service differs of course in different provinces and 
under different circumstances, but usually the servants include a car- 
penter, a potter, a cobbler, a barber surgeon, and a blacksmith, not 
uncommonly also a washerman, sometimes a dancing girl, and in 
individual cases even a witch finder. These offices also were usually 
hereditary. In the smaller villages no one could afford to take the 
risk of engaging in such an occupation and of depending upon the pay 
for individual jobs; but if his hying were assured through use of a 
small piece of land or through the allotment of a small share of the 
crops, ne could do whatever the village needed in his special calling 
and in addition thereto might perform part of the work of a regular 
cultivator. 

In the second form of village there was little difference except in 
theory. The owner of the land would practically be the headman, 
and tne other villagers as his tenants would work their land under his 
direction. In most cases, however, of the second form of village, 
although the origin of the village may have been from a single land- 
holder, the land has usually in later days been held by a large group 
of people in the village. 'The government of the village, then, instead 
of Doing that of a headman with perhaps a clerk associated with him, 
would be that of a kind of ruling senate — panchayat. This panchayat 
usually had both executive and judicial powers, and, although under 
the English Government it is no longer regularly formally recognized, 
these elders of the village still in many cases exercise great influence 
in the settlement of disputes, particularly those of a social or family 
nature, such as questions of marriage, divorce, responsibility for 
children, etc. 

In the case of these landlord villages sometimes the cosharers them- 
selves owned all the land but cultivated it through tenants. 

2. Landlord tenure. — Aside from the village tenure just discussed, 
we find also tracts of land, sometimes very large, sometimes compara- 
tively small, which are owned by a single individual or corporation 
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whp leases the land in his possession to tenants, on terms either agreed 
upon from time to time or fixed practically permanently by custom. 
We need not here discuss at lengtn the origin of these landlord hold- 
ings, but ordinarily the source has been one of three: Either the present 
landlord, or more likely one of his ancestors not very remote, was a 
revenue farmer under the ruler preceding the British occupation who, 
for a certain sum paid into the government treasury, had the right to 
levy taxes upon tne individual landholders. It is easy to see how in 
time of turbulence and shifting governments, such as those which pre- 
ceded in most cases the British occupation, these revenue farmers 
might so strengthen their position tnat what was formerly a mere 
right to collect taxes should become a recognized power at any rate, 
which gradually developed into a recognized right to hold the land 
itself. 

In other cases the local chief or ruler who held his position under 
the sovereignty of one of the great Mohammedan or Hindu kings 
might, in the changing fortunes of politics, especially when the British 
came into possession, be compelled to give up his rights as a political 
ruler while still retaining those of revenue collector, which in turn 
would develop into those of landowner. 

Again, in many cases it was customary for native rulers to grant to 
their favorites or to those who rendered them service certain lands 
from which they might derive a revenue and which might either be 
granted to them originally in fee or which might be granted them 
merely as a holding from which they should collect taxes. Most of 
the native rulers would doubtless feel at liberty to take back such a 
grant of the right of tax collection, if they wished to do so and had the 
power. As we have already seen, such a holding might readily become 
a permanent ownership. These landlord estates, although existing in 
many different forms and although in the native states retaining much 
of their earlier character, sometimes even with the corresponding duty 
to furnish to the ruler either a certain number of armed troops or other 
special service, at the present time in British possessions amount merely 
to this, that the Government looks to the landlord as the source from 
which it is to draw its revenue. These great estates are sometimes 
subdivided and have what might fairly be called " sublandlords," 
who, in turn, have their tenants under them; but such subdivisions 
need not enter into our discussion. 

At present the British recognize the right of the landlord, whatever 
the origin of the right may have been, to hold his land under the 
usual government conditions, although ordinarily the government also 
places some restrictions upon the way in which the landlord must 
deal with his tenants. Some tenants claimed an inalienable right to 
their own special portions of the soil, provided they paid an annual 
quit rent; and they claimed that these rights were inherited, inasmuch 
as their ancestors had been the first who cleared the land. Others 
claimed under various forms of contracts. In certain cases, in order 
to settle these disputes, the British Government by act declared that 
where any tenant had continuously held the same land for twelve years 
he should be regarded as the occupancy tenant, and could not be dis- 
possessed so long as he met the usual conditions. In most cases, 
however, rules not so rigid have been made; but generally provisions 
are made which prevent an undue enhancement of the rent on the 
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part of the landlord, both as regards the amount of the rent and as 
regards the period which must elapse before a rent once fixed can be 
revised. There are also, generally speaking, conditions which protect 
the tenant from ejectment. 

3. Individual tenure. — The landlord tenures are found particularly 
in Bengal, although there are many instances of such tenures in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies and in other parts of India. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, outside of Bengal is found usually the indi- 
vidual, or r as it is usually called, the raiyatwari (ryotwari), tenure. 
This means simply that the individual head of the family, the raiyat 
(ryot), has a recognized right to his individual holding, and that the 

! government in collecting its tax deals with him directly and not with a 
andlord or a a village headman. 

Another extremely important fact in connection with this tenure is 
that in most cases, although not universally, the ryot may at his own 
will either retain his land on the payment to the government of the 
regular tax due, or may, if he prefers, avoid the payment of his tax 
by abandoning his holding. The government is then left in the posi- 
tion to assign this holding to another. Under these circumstances it 
has been customary for the British Government to avoid speaking of 
the ryot as the owner of his land. He is usually called instead, as, for 
example, in Bombay, the occupant, and, generally speaking, instestd of 
the government levy being named a tax it is usually called a rent, v In 
other provinces where this individual right is the customary tenure a 
somewhat similar method has been adopted. In Burma, for example, 
the land regulations speak of the landholder's right instead of owner- 
ship. 

Some officials think it wise to speak of the levy as a rent because, as 
they explain, "it would be a very high tax, but it is a ver} r low rent." 
In consequence the people are less likely to be dissatisfied if they 
think of it as rent. 

B. Land Revenue Settlements. 

By revenue settlement is meant the determination on the part of the 
State of the conditions which indicate the amount of tax that shall be 
collected and the assessment of the tax itself. In such a country as 
India, where the land tax is the chief source of revenue, and where, 
as we have seen, the land tenures and the conditions of agriculture are 
varying and depend to a great extent upon custom, the question of 
tax assessment is of much greater importance than in a country such 
as the United States. A carelessness in tax assessment which should 
add two or three dollars a year to the burden resting upon the land- 
owner might lead to positive suffering, if not even to starvation. On 
the other hand, with the burdens which rest upon the State as great 
as they are in India, it is essential that the tax be made as large as 
possible without unduly burdening the people. 

In making these revenue settlements it is essential that — 

1. The tax be adjusted according to the ability of the landowner to 
pay. 

2. The tax be levied upon the right person. 

3. For convenience in administration, as well as for the convenience 
of the cultivator, that the tax be fixed for a considerable number of 
years in advance, and that it be made as small as possible. 
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Owing principally to historical conditions which obtain in different 
parts of the country, the settlements have become known as — 

1. Permanent settlements; that is, the levying of a land tax- that 
shall remain the same in perpetuity. 

2. Temporary settlements; that is, the levying of a tax which shall 
be fixed for only a certain number of years, ordinarily thirty, some- 
times ten or twenty, with the understanding that at the end of this 
period there shall be a revision of the tax rate. 

Sumy. — Before the time of the English occupation there was no 
actual survey of the land by which the holdings of the different vil- 
lagers or landlords could be determined with accuracy. In many 
cases disputes of the larger landlords led to strife or to settlement by 
the over-lord. Under modern conditions, however, it will be seen 
that, whatever the form of tenure, the first essential for the settlement 
of the land tax is a careful delimitation of the fields to be taxed. 

In the case of a village holding it would perhaps suffice if a survey 
of the territory of the State as a whole should simply separate accu- 
rately the lands of one village from those of another. The entire 
body of the village then could be dealt with as a jointly and severally 
responsible unit, and the Government could hold some representative 
person, either appointed by itself or elected by the villagers, respon- 
sible for the payment of the taxes and for the "due distribution ot the 
tax burden among the different villagers in proportion to their several 
obligations. 

Similarly, in the case of a landlord holding, it might be sufficient if 
the lands under the jurisdiction of one landlord be carefully separated 
from those of adjoining landholders. The Government can then hold 
the landlord responsible for the payment of his tax, and the landlord 
will, in turn, in whatever way seems to him best, collect from his 
various tenants the parts that they should severally pay. It will be 
recalled, however, that in many instances under the landlord tenure 
the State has felt it to be particularly its duty to protect the interests 
of the tenants by restricting in certain wa} r s the amount of rent which 
the landlord might exact and by protecting them against illegal or 
unjust ejectment. 

Under such circumstances it has been found- best at times under the 
landlord tenure for the settlement to take account not merely of the 
holding of the landlord, but also of the separate holdings of the indi- 
vidual tenants. In this case the survey must, of course, be complete 
enough to distinguish the holdings of the individual tenants. 

Of most importance, however, has been the settlement of the lands 
held under the various forms of individual tenure. In this case it is, 
of course, essential that not merely the boundaries of the village be 
fixed, but that the separate holdings be surveyed with the greatest 
accuracy. In the instructions which have been issued to settlement 
officers in Burma, with which we are chiefly concerned, it is provided 
that there be a demarcation, in the first place, of the larger districts 
as well as of the separate villages, and that the larger Tines of the 
survey be made by professional surveyors under the superintendence 
of an officer directly subordinate to the surveyor-general of India. 

The survey department in this way, by comparing the areas of the 
larger districts with the sums of the areas of the different village lands 
(kwins), and by making a detailed plan of each kwin, proves the accu- 
racy of the survey. Within the villages which have been carefully 
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outlined by the survey department the work is carried out by local 
field surveyors. The plans of the survey department are handed over 
to the field surveyors, who with plane table and chain fill in all the 
interior details and turn out a plan of the kwin showing every existing 
boundary, both natural and artificial. The computation of the numer- 
ous interior areas, which are often but a small fraction of an acre in 
extent, is worked out by a special staff of officials, and the total of 
these interior areas must agree with that of the kwin polygon obtained 
by the mathematical process. Maps are then made, drawn to scale, 
so large that the holdings of each individual can be readily seen, 
and these maps show every man's holding of cultivated land, the 
uncultivated land, irrigation ditches, boundary marks, etc. Settle- 
ment officers in Burma say that possibly the chief influence in impress- 
ing upon the natives the fairness of the Government system of tax 
assessment, as well as the utter impossibility of success of any attempt 
to avoid the tax, is found in these maps. The native can see for him- 
self that the Government knows exactly the size and the form of his 
holding, as well as that of his neighbor, and that no details regarding 
either crop or land formation or cnaracter of the soil have escaped the 
attention of the settlement officer. 

After the survey has been carefully made it is essential, in order 
that the tax assessment may be justly levied, that the settlement officer 
understand fully the agricultural conditions under which the natives 
work. He must know the amount of the crop that can be obtained, 
the prices of the product, the standard of living of the people, their 
methods of cultivation, the conditions under which their crop is 
brought to market, etc. The form of the report for Burma which is 
laid out by the chief commissioner of settlement work will show how 
carefully the settlement officer must make his investigations. 

THE REPORT. 

The report should be brief. It should contain five chapters, as 
follows: 

Cn after I. — General description of the country. 

Jo) Physical features. 

b) Races of the people. 

c) Occupations of the people. 

d ) Modes of agriculture; liability to floods, drought, or other disaster. 
\e) Grazing grounds. 
\f) Fisheries 

(a) Communications by land and water. 
Cn) Towns and large villages, chief export markets, 
(i) Principal products. 

Cn after II. — General conditions of the people. 

{a) Total population, density per square mile; distinguishing l>etween agricul- 
tural and no nagri cultural. 

(b) Average number of cultivating family. 

(c) Standard of living; habits, indebtedness or otherwise; vocation and condition 
of nonagriculturistfl. 

( d) Area of cultivation and of waste. 

(e) Average area of holding, distinguishing between paddy holdings and orchard, 
garden, miscellaneous holdings. 

(f) History and description of any waste-land grant* made under the old rules 
which may exist within the area under settlement; comparison of their original and 
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present area*; statement of progress made in cultivation and of the relations 
between the grantees and their tenants, and the cultivation of the surrounding 
country. 

(g) sketch of the condition, pant and present, of the tenant class, with number, 
area held, and rent paid. 

Chapter III. — Past assessments and fiscal history. 



(a) Amount of previous assessments; rates fixed at each assessment. 
(6) Methods adopted at previous revision of rates. 

(c) Amount of expiring assessment; current rates, total incidence of assessment 
per acre; facility or difficulty in collection. 

(d) Former and present market values of land as ascertained from sale and mort- 
gage transactions. 

On a iter IV. — Progress of t/ie country since last revision of rales. 

(a) Former and present cultivated area; causes of increase or decrease. 

(b) Former and present ]>opulation; cause of increase or decrease; progress of 
immigration. 

(c) Areas held under the various kinds of tenure and number of tenure holders of 
each class. 

d) Former and present rates of productiveness per acre. 
\e) Former and present average holding areas; cause of increase or decrease. 
* f) Former and present prices of produce; cause of rise or fall. 
[(/) General conditions of the people now as compared with the period of last 
revision. 

Chapter V. — Proposed assessment — Rates, 

(a) Assessment tracts (if any) into which the country has been divided; statement 
of difference between them and measure of this difference. 



( b) Average area of the holding in each tract. 



c) Statement and description of the classes of soil and of garden or other cultiva- 
tion adopted in each tract. 

(d) GroHS productiveness per acre deducted for each class of soil and of garden or 
other cultivation. 

(e) Local value (per hundred standard baskets) of paddy and garden or other prod- 
uce adopted for each tract. 

If) Cost of living of the agricultural family per acre of average holding. 
#) Cost of cultivation per acre of average holding. 

h) Statement of rates on the soil classes in each tract based on the right of the 
State to one-half of the net profits, and method of working them out. 

(i) Rates finally proposed, with reasons for any modifications made from the full 
half-profit rates and comparison with rates of revised assessment in adjoining circles. 

(j) Comparison of incidence of tenant rents per acre, with the rates shown under 
clause (h) and with the rates finally proposed. 

(k) Comparison of current Kwin rates with proposed rates. 

(1) Resulting total assessment at proposed rates (1) without 10 per cent cess, (2) 
with 10 per cent cess. 

(m) Difference between the proposed and expiring assessment (1) without cess, 
(2) with cess. 

(n) Difference between the incident of the proposed assessment per acre and that 
of the expiring assessment (1) without cess, (2) with cess. 

(o) Explanation of how much of the difference is due to area and how much to 
change of rates. 

The appendixes should also be in prescribed forms, and should con- 
tain full statistical data. 

Detennination of the tax rate, — The general principle in accordance 
with which the taxes have been levied throughout India under the vari- 
ous forms of land tenure has been that the State may take a certain 
percentage— usually, as a maximum, 50 per cent — of the u assets" of 
the estate as annually received. By " assets" is ordinarily meant the 
net revenue after the cost of cultivation has been deducted from the 
gross revenue. In practice, though even more than 50 per cent was 
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earlier at times taken by native rulers, much less is generally taken 
by the British Government. Probably 25 per cent would be more 
nearly right than 50 per cent. 

Mates on landlord estates. — When the revenue officials have had to 
deal with landlord estates, it is evident that their work would not of 
necessity lead them to the making of such detailed estimates regarding 
crops as would be the case when they were dealing with individuals. 
The assets of a landlord estate consist, in the main, of the total rents 
actually received by the landlord from his tenants, together with the 
calculated rental value of such lands as are held by the proprietors » 
themselves or are allowed by them to be free of rent. In certain cases 
there should be added to this, of course, such an income as would be 
received from grazing, from fruits, and from wild products of other 
kinds. The chief source, however, of these assets are the rents received 
by the landlord, and the calculation of these rents is rather a matter 
of special accounting than of careful survey. 

In order to do justice, the burdens of various kinds resting on the 
taxpayer are usually taken into account. For example, rates are 
sometimes made less for a landlord who has numerous people dependent 
upon him. Some settlement officers even go so far as to say that 50 
per cent of net revenue can hardly be considered any longer even a 
guide in fixing rates. Custom and the desire to be just are about all 
that have serious influence. 

It will be recalled that the landlord tenures are chiefly in Bengal, 
where also the settlement has been made permanent, so that until there 
shall be some special revision of the law the duty of the revenue 
officials so far as land revenue is concerned consists mainly in noting 
changes in the land ownership coming from sales, subleases, inherit- 
ance, etc., and in caring for tne collection. 

Metliod on individual /holdings. — In the case of the individual hold- 
ings, however, of which the experience of Burma may be taken as a 
late example, the situation is quite different. In this case it is neces- 
sary for the settlement officer to ascertain with accuracy the average 
income from each separate land holding, however small. After he has 
made the careful investigation already indicated regarding general 
agricultural conditions, etc., it becomes necessary for him to study 
with the greatest care the land itself. The soils are regularly exam- 
ined, roughly analyzed, and classified as clay, sand, loam, etc., the 
classification depending upon the circumstances and the individual 
province. 

In certain parts of India the average annual value of the crop is 
determined by noting the amount of the crop per acre usually received 
for a period of years from the different kinds of soils with the selling 
value of the crop. In the simpler conditions existing in Burma it has 
usually been considered sufficient to distinguish, in the first place, 
between rice fields and fields on which miscellaneous crops are grown. 

The rice fields themselves are then ordinarily classified as irrigated, 
on which more than one crop can be grown, and unirrigated, on which 
ordinarily only one crop is grown. Besides this, it is sometimes nec- 
essary to distinguish two or three grades in both the irrigated and 
unirrigated fields. This can usuallv be done by a brief inspection of 
the situation of the land as regards water supply, together with the 
character of the soil. When the rice land has thus been classified into 
four or five classes which may be easily distinguished, the value of the 
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crop is ordinarily determined by actual testing. Before the harvest- 
ing the officer in charge selects typical fields scattered here and there 
in the different parts of the territory under consideration, selecting 
fields of each separate grade. These fields are then reaped under the 
immediate supervision of the officer in charge. The grain is cleaned 
and carefully measured. In this way, by taking typical fields of each 
class for a series of years, it is possible to determine with substantial 
accuracy the average productivity of each class of field. The value of 
the crop is then determined by taking the average selling value of the 
crop in question for a series of years. In this way a calculation is 
made of the average income per acre of each class of land, and each 
field of the entire territory having been accurately measured and clas- 
sified, the average income of each is readily determined. 

The purposes of a sound system of assessment with this classification 
of the land are: (a) To have each cultivator pay an equal proportion of 
the products of his holding, (b) to have each cultivator enjoy approx- 
imately an equal rate of profit from his cultivation, (c) to render 
thereby the cultivation of both bad and good lands profitable, and (d) 
to make in this way the land revenue lasting and capable of growth 
with increasing prosperity. Furthermore, the assessment is to be in 
harmony, so far as possible, with the ideas and customs of the people, 
and, while heavy enough to furnish a revenue, it should still, in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the Government, not be high enough to 
impose upon the people the necessity of lowering their standard of 
living or of curtailing their common comforts. Tne people are to be 
kept contented and not overburdened. 

In order to carry out these provisions, the assessment officer, after 
determining the gross product with its value, must determine further, 
in order to find the net product, the cost of cultivation, and then, in 
order to avoid taking too large a proportion of the net product, he 
must calculate the cost of living, thus determining the standard to 
which the people are accustomed. 

In Burma, and, for that matter, in many parts of India, as we have 
seen, the proportion of the net product that has been laid down as the 
maximum is one-half. In practice it is now usually much less. In 
Burma, before the settlements were made, instead of attempting to 
determine 50 per cent of the net product, it was customary to take as 
the standard 20 per cent of the gross product; but the net product is 
considered to be the proper basis from which the land revenue is to be 
reckoned. 

For the determination of the cost of production there is ordinarily 
calculated the cost of seed, the hire of cattle, the hire of laborers, the 
depreciation of implements, the loss by death of cattle, the hire for 
grazing. Where a person does his own work the settlement officer 
considers his time as if he had hired others to do the work. 

The standard of living is ordinarily determined by careful inquiry 
on the part of the settlement officer from as many cultivators as pos^ 
sible as to the amount of food consumed, the cost of the huts in wnioh 
they live, the amount given for religious and charitable purposes, etc. 
The settlement officers, being usually men who have lived for many 
years among the people and who thus know their customs, are able to 
make very accurate statements regarding the cost of living of a people 
whose habits are as simple as those of the Burmese. 

A distinction is, of course, made between land held with full title 
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and land merely rented from the State. For example, in some parts 
of Burma land on leasehold from the State pays two rupees per acre 
more than land owned. As it is to be presumed that the owner of the 
latter has alreadvput capital into the land, the justice of the distinc- 
tion is evident. The Government now favors alienation on permanent 
lease-hold tenure with right of periodical revision of rates. Private 
ownership is a matter of historical descent ordinarily. 

Private improvements. — It should be noted that in fixing the value 
of the land, as indicated, it is the intention not to include the value of 
any private improvement. If, for example, an individual spends time 
and money in digging a well and has thus increased the value of his 
special crop, he will himself reap the special advantage of it, inasmuch 
as the average crop of the kwin is taken as the standard. Moreover, 
if he has through his thrift provided storehouses so that the quality of 
his grain is better than the average, or so that he has saved a larger 
percentage than others, he likewise as an individual gets the advantage. 
It is, of course, understood that individuals may in this way in the 
course of years increase somewhat the average productivity of the 
kwin. In that way these improvements add somewhat to the burden, 
but, speaking generally, the private improvement does not increase the 
assessment. In calculating the average value of a crop the assessment 
officer will naturally take into account the advantage tnat comes to the 
cultivators from good roads, canals, etc., which enable them to get 
their crops to market with less expense. This result would be reached 
either by taking the value of the crop on the ground, which, of course, 
would be higher where access to the market is easy, or, if the custom 
were to sell the crop in iharket towns at a distance, to include the 
expense of transportation in the cost of cultivation. Improved 
methods of communication would in that way lessen the cost. 

Irrigation. — The advantage that comes to individuals from public 
irrigation works constructed at the expense of the State is reached in 
a different way. Under these circumstances there is a special irriga- 
tion fee levied upon each landholder in proportion to the amount of 
water used. The irrigation works are under the control of the State, 
and water is given to each individual under the direction of state offi- 
cials. The added irrigation tax is thus under careful control. 

Remission of tasres. — In most places, especially in some of the 
poorer parts of India, if for any reason whatever there is a failure of 
crop, it becomes necessary to remit the tax for the year. This remis- 
sion is in the discretion of the higher tax officials. A report from a 
village showing that a crop has railed accompanied by a suggestion 
from the local tax official that the tax be remitted, is taken into con- 
sideration, investigated, and under proper circumstances the request 
is granted. 

The same general principles that apply to rice land apply also 
to that on which other crops are grown. The fields are classified in 
proportion to their productivity, and the average annual net value of 
the crop is ascertained in a similar way. Somewhat more care is 
taken regarding the rice lands in most parts of India and especially in 
Burma because that is the chief crop and because also it is of such a 
nature that it can be most easily and efficiently controlled. Appen- 
dix 1 will show briefly crops, costs, and recommended assessments. 

Period of settlement. — From what has been said the method of set- 
tling the rate of taxation at a fixed number of rupees per acre will be 
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understood. As has been already intimated, this rate once fixed 
remains the same during the settlement period, ordinarily thirty years. 
In some cases the period is lessened to ten or fifteen years. Li other 
cases, without any special period being fixed, it is understood that the 
rate will remain the same unless there are changes in local conditions. 
For example, in the State of Hyderabad, where the general principle 
of assessment is the same as that described, the chief revenue offi- 
cer has the power to increase the rate per acre in any locality by a cer- 
tain percentage. If, for instance, a new road should be put through 
whicn would increase the net value of the crop, or if for any other 
reason a change of this general nature should be deemed advisable, the 
rate would be changed. 

In Burma the regular settlement period is thirty years, but the first 
settlement is sometimes for five years, so as to test it. During this 
period it is the business of the local tax officials to keep accurate record 
of every change in ownership or of any change in tne nature of the 
crop which would modify in any way these assessments. The local 
tax official, with the aid of the local surveyor, modifies the map of each 
kwin every year, so that the maps will always be up to date. At the 
end of the settlement period the new settlement officer will find the 
work of survey all done. The former investigations regarding the 
character of the soil will probably have been complete enough so that 
little need be done in the way of making new investigations of that 
kind. He will need to take into consideration mainly only general 
changes of conditions such as have come from new roads, new canals, 
new irrigation works, the changes in the average value of the crops 
arising from the changing character of t"he products or from general 
changes in the market prices, etc. The work is a burdensome one, 
and an extremely important one when it is first done; but once well 
done, the work of revision at any time thereafter is simple and 
inexpensive. 

Records. — Of course the records of all landholdings, with transfers, 
mortgages, etc. , together with detailed maps, assessment collections, 
and all needed details, are kept in the district office, so that there is 
always a check on local officers and a ready source of information for 
higher officials. 

Collection of tax, — The system of collection of the taxes is com- 
paratively simple, and in Burma is substantially the same as that 
in most other civilized countries. The regular tax collector is the 
"thugyi;" that is, the head of a groupof villages, or, of late years, more 
frequently the village headman. He is paid a certain percentage of the 
tax actually collected, the rate being fixed by the financial commis- 
sioner. In most districts of Upper Burma the rate has been 10 per 
cent on the first thousand rupees collected and 5 per cent on sums 
above that. Of course these rates are subject to revision at any time 
when conditions require it. 

In case default in payment after proper demand has been made the 
movable property of the defaulter may be levied upon and sold, or in 
case of need the immovable property may likewise be sold. 

Agricultural loans. — In order to favor the cultivators, to protect 
them from usurers, and to insure the proper development of the land, 
the Government of India has made provision for advancing money to 
the cultivators whenever an advance can be profitably used. iSuch 
loans are made for the construction of wells, tanks, etc. , the prepara- 
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tion df land for irrigation, the drainage or reclamation of land from 
rivers or its protection from other damage by water, the clearance or 
inclosure of land for agricultural purposes, the purchase of bullocks 
or tools, or any other purpose which the local government, with the 
previous sanction of the governor-general, may declare to be suitable 
for the purposes of the act. Such loans when granted are payable in 
installments, the period being ordinarily thirty to thirty-five years. 
The loans, with interest and costs, if any, are collectible with the regu- 
lar tax, and by the same means, if necessary, as a defaulted tax. The 
local officials are expected to keep careful watch with regard to such 
loans in order to see that proper use is made of the money and that 
the borrowers remain in condition to repay the loans as the} 7 fall due. 
The settlement officers have usually found the farmers much bur- 
dened with debt, sometimes not more than 20 per cent being free from 
such a burden. The debts are often made carelessly to pay expenses 
of a wedding, to celebrate a feast, or to engage in some speculation. 
Th6 money is often spent. As long as credit is not exhausted the ina- 
bility to pay does not seem to trouble the debtor seriously. In Burma 
the rates for such loans are often 5 per cent a month. Even then 
some prefer this to State loans. The State usually asks for sureties, 
and a surety sometimes demands half the loan. Besides that the State 
officials collect promptly. It is very desirable that a State loan system 
be put in on a really workable basis with such a people. 

C. Other Taxes. 

The "thathemeda" tax. — Before the time of the British occupation 
the most common form of tax was the thathemeda. This is a tax 
levied upon the village as a whole in proportion to the number of 
heads of families in the village. Households whose heads belong to 
certain classes of persons are exempt; for example, certain govern- 
ment servants, ministers, priests, the headmen or circles or villages, 
persons incapacitated from earning their own livelihood, subjects of 
foreign countries, pensioners, newly married people for one year after 
marriage, etc. The headman submits to the collector before the day 
fixed a census roll of all the households, giving the names and occupa- 
tions of the adult members of these households. When the number of 
those subject to assessment is determined the collector levies the tax 
upon the village as a whole at a certain fixed rate per head. The rate 
most common in Upper Burma at the present time is 10 rupees. 
Under certain circumstances the rate may be made higher or lower. 
It is expected that the settlement officer in fixing the rate of the land 
tax will take into consideration also the amount of the thathemeda tax, 
and where that is high the land tax would be made correspondingly 
low. 

In each village two officials are elected by the villagers to assist the 
headman in the distribution of the tax among the villagers. The 
assessment is. supposed to be distributed in proportion to the ability to 
pay. In consequence, the wealthier resident of the village, if the 
average tax is 10 rupees, may be required to pay 40 or 50 rupees, while 
others, even those not exempt, may not be required to pay more than 
1 or 2 rupees. Inasmuch as the officials who distribute this thath- 
emeda tax are elected each year, and inasmuch as, owing to the small- 
ness of the villages, the financial condition of everyone in the village 
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is known with substantial accuracy, it is believed that this tax is almost 
universally distributed justly. 

Fisheries. — Under the custom of the country the exclusive right of 
fishing in Burma belongs to the Government. In order to provide for 
the protection of the right, as well as for securing revenue, a special 
act was passed (No. VII of 1875} for the regulation of the fisheries. 
Under this act the Government determines the ways in which the right 
to fish shall be sold, and the rate at which and the conditions on which 
licenses to fish can be granted. 

Salt duty. — An excise duty on salt is general in India. It is levied 
sometimes by quantity, sometimes by means of a composition rate per 
vessel used in the manufacture of salt. As an offset, there is also an 
import duty levied on foreign salt. Finding that the excise duty was, 
on the whole, less than the import duty, there was an enhancement on 
January 1, 1901, of 25 per cent on the rates levied in Lower Burma. 

Stamp duties. — Another source of income is from the sale of stamps 
upon various kinds of legal papers. There is also an excise duty col- 
lected in the form of licenses upon the sale of imported as well as 
home-fermented liquors. The licenses in certain cases are sold by 
auction, and the competition between Rangoon Chinamen and China- 
men from the Straits Settlements to secure the licenses of all the 
Chinese liquor shops in Rangoon increased the revenue during the 
year 1900 to a material extent. 

The license for the sale of opium is also a source of revenue, as well 
as the duty on imported opium." 

INCOME TAX. 

Suhjects of taxation. — Under the pressure of the tax burden which 
had in part been increased by the depreciation of silver, it was thought 
best, in 1886, to impose an income tax in India. This tax applies 
quite generally throughout all the different provinces, but certain 
exceptions are made for different classes of the population owing to 
local circumstances. Rules for ascertaining and determining the 
income liable to assessment, for fixing exemptions and deductions that 
are to be allowed, for preventing disclosure of particulars of a private 
nature, etc., are made by the governor-general in council and pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette. 

Speaking generally, this tax is to be levied upon all salaries and 
compensations, profits of companies, interest on securities, and all 
other classes of income, excepting the rents and revenues derived from 
land used for agricultural purposes, or from agriculture or industries 
immediately connected with that which pay already a sufficient amount 
in connection with the land tax. 

Rates of taxation. — The rates to be levied are as follows: 

On salaries, annuities, compensations, or gratuities, whether paid 
by the central government, by local authorities, or by companies, the 
rate is to be 5 pies in the rupee if the income amounts to 2,000 rupees 
per annum, and 4 pies per rupee if the income is less than 2,000 
rupees per annum. This gives a rate, speaking roundly, of a trifle 
more than 2 per cent on the smaller salaries and a trifle more than 2£ 
per cent on the larger salaries. 

« Compare section on Straits Settlements and Federated Malay Settlements. 
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Companies pay 5 pies in the rupee on their net profits for the year. 
In making out the schedules of incomes companies are distinguished 
as banks, building companies, cotton spinners, the various kinds of 
insurance companies^ or other special classes of company. 

The income from interest on securities is assessed at 5 pies in the 
rupee, unless the owner of the security proves that his annual income 
from all sources is less than 500 rupees, in which case he pays no tax, 
or unless he proves that his income from all sources is less than 2,000 
rupees, in which case the rate is 4 pies in the rupee. 

Miscellaneous incomes not included in the sources above mentioned 
are assessed in accordance with the following table; - 

(a) If the annual income is assessed at not less than 500 rupees but less 
than 750 rupees, tax shall be 10 rupees; at not less than 750 rupees but 
less than 1,000 rupees, tax shall be 15 rupees; at not less than 1,000 rupees 
but less than 1,250 rupees, tax shall be 20 rupees; at not less than 1,250 
rupees but less than 1,500 rupees, tax shall be 28 rupees; at not less 
than 1,500 rupees but less than 1,750 rupees, tax shall be 35 rupees; 
at not less than 1,750 rupees but less than 2,000 rupees, tax shall be 
42 rupees. 

(b) If the annual income is assessed at 2,000 rupees or upward, 5 pies 
in the rupee on the income. 

Rvles of admmintration, — In connection with an income tax the 
chief difficulties are always to avoid too inquisitorial proceedings and 
to determine what deductions are to be made from the gross receipts 
in order to determine the net income, as well as to determine whether 
any sources of income are to be exempt. Under this law and the rules 
made in connection with it, the incomes chosen are largely those which 
are definitely fixed, like salaries, etc., or those of corporations whose 
accounts under the English law are subject to state inspection. Of 
course, not all can be brought under these heads. 

Individuals are allowed to deduct sums paid for life insurance, or 
for the purchase of annuities on one's own life or the life of one's 
Wife, and for certain other investments of a similar nature up to one- 
sixth of the income. Persons living in certain sections of the country 
whose incomes are reached under different kinds of taxes are also 
exempt, as are the incomes of universities or other associations for 
educational purposes and certain official allowances given for political 
purposes to native princes or States. Certain other minor exemptions 
of a similar nature may also be noted. 

In the case of trades or professions there mav also be deducted sums 
expended for repairs, insurance, rent, provided they are solely for 
business purposes and not for house rent, salaries of subordinates, 
losses on the stock exchange, excess of losses sustained in any one or 
more professions or trades over and above the profits, to be set off 
against the profits of any other profession or trade exercised by the 
same company, bad debts when first ascertained and written off during 
the year, interest on money borrowed for purposes of trade, amounts 
actually set apart for depreciation up to the limit of 10 per cent on the 
value of the machinery and plant, etc. 

It is, of course, true that in the administration of any such law there 
are likely to be very many cases of controversy arising which can not 
easily be brought under general rules, but which must be settled as 
they rise by tne executive body proj>erly constituted under the law 
for that purpose. 
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According to the report upon the administration of Burma for 1900- 
1901, the revenue during that year from the various sources is shown 
in the following table. Sufficient description has perhaps been given 
of some of the sources of revenue, and for those wnich have not been 
explained the tax is so near the usual form that no special explanation 
is necessary. It will be noted that the collections are in rupees, and 
that the figures are separated in accordance with the usual custom, so 
as to enable one to read by lacs as well as in the usual form. 

REVENUE OF BURMA, 1900. 



Land revenue 

Thathemeda 

Officials 

Capitation 

Land rate in lieu of capitation. 
Miscellaneous land revenue . . . 

Water rate 

Opium 



Demand. 



Rupees. 
1,80,42,896 
58,40,766 
23,26,756 
45,03,983 
81,718 



1,95,898 



Salt excise 
Stamps 



Excise 
Provincial rates. 

Customs 

Forests 

Registration 

Income tax 



1,94,164 



Total. 



Remis- 
sions. 



Rupees. 
65,988 
21,133 
26,549 
36,188 
293 



4,671 



Net demand. 



Rupees. 
1,79,76,908 
58,19,624 
22,98,468 
44,67,795 
81,425 



Collections. 



1,91,227 



1,94,164 



Rupees. 

1,76,35,451 

68, 13, 731 

22,91,000 

44,66,537 

81,425 

11,73,769 

1,71,136 

26,84,915 

1, 95, 363 

20,83,439 

27,97,623 

14,92,373 

1,00,57,465 

80,61,576 

1,01,116 

11,19,800 



6,02,26,719 



D. Taxing Authorities. 

There is no need for our purpose to enter into much detail regard- 
ing the officials who administer the revenue. As Burma is a part of 
India, the acts under which the taxes are collected are primarily 
Indian laws. The principle which applies to Burnm applies, speak- 
ing generally, to the other provinces and presidencies, although in 
some of these there is a board of revenue, each member of which 
takes control of some special subject — one of land revenue, another 
of excise, customs, etc. In the province, of course, the chief com- 
missioner or the lieutenant-governor, together with his council, is the 
chief controlling authority. In each province there is a department 
of land records and agriculture and a department of revenue. When 
the settlement has been made in accordance with the process already 
explained, it must receive, in the first instance, criticism and more or 
less qualified approval from the commissioner of the division in which 
the settlement work has been done. It is then transmitted to the set- 
tlement commissioner for Burma, who makes what notes and sugges- 
tions seem to him wise, and then transmits the report to the financial 
commissioner for Burma, who, in turn, criticises, suggests, and trans- 
mits to the lieutenant-governor in the revenue department, who 
passes a resolution fixing the rates. It will thus be seen that these 
tax rates have received the most thorough criticism from a series of 
experienced officials in the revenue department. 

The other tax laws, such as the license, capitation taxes, etc., are 
passed upon as are ordinary laws. 

In the administration of the land laws within the local areas we 
find, first, ordinarily the headman of the village, together with his 
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secretary, who keeps the records and collects the taxes. In some 
cases, instead of the headman of the village, there is a supervising 
officer of a group of villages. He reports to a collector; he to a com- 
missioner, etc., under whatever names the various district or provin- 
cial officers may be known in different parts of India. 

The essential thing to note is that the first collector is usually the 
local headman of the village, either chosen by the officials or holding 
his position from heredity, and that where this system has not been 
adopted there seems to be a tendency toward empfiasizing the village 
organizations in tax administration. Also we should emphasize the 
great care that is taken in fixing the rates through the provisions 
tor settlement, and the careful supervision exercised by the British 
officials. 

E. Local and Central Revenue Administration and Expenditure. 

The taxes which have been discussed heretofore are those raised for 
the central Government of Burma and to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the administrative officials of the central Government. In other 
Krts of India the purely local funds are of very slight importance. 
Burma there is a small income received by the district for license 
fees, for markets, slaughterhouses, cattle pounds, ferries, etc., also 
certain small sums derived from fines inflicted in the lower courts, 
and from the rental of rooms in the Government "rest houses" (dak 
bungalows). 

The money thus derived is expended under the direction of the 
deputy commissioner for purely local uses, such as the repairing of the 
markets, the keeping in order of the ferries, cattle pounds, etc. 

In Lower Burma instead of these licenses there is levied a tax (cess) 
of 10 per cent or less added to the land revenue. This " cess " is for 
local purposes and the sum raised is expended under the direction of 
the deputy commissioner. In other parts of India the "cess' 1 is also 
found, sometimes as high as 12£ per cent. 

From what has already been said it will be seen that the local expendi- 
tures that are made directly by the local authorities are of slight con- 
sequence. Expenditures for the support of country schools, for the 
repairing of roads, bridges, etc., for the drainage of certain tracts of 
land, and similar purposes which are usually in the United States 
matters of local concern, are in Burma cared for through the central 
Government. The immediate expenditure of monev is usually made 
by the deputy commissioner acting as the agent of the central author- 
ities, and directly responsible to such authorities. 

"Acquiring merit. — Many local improvements of a public nature in 
Burma, such as building wayside rest houses and small bridge's, dig- 
ging wells, planting trees, etc., are done by private persons for the 
purpose of " acquiring merit" from the religious point of view. More 
frequently pagodas are built with this end in view, but public works 
are done with sufficient frequency to produce a noticeable effect on the 
welfare of the people. Of like import is the planting of tamarind 
trees by the villagers with the primary purpose of affording shade to 
cattle, but with the further understanding that the fruit is to l>e gath- 
ered only by the poor to relieve their necessities. 

Note. — There accompany this report printed copies of Indian Settlement Hearts 
to Ik? debited in the War Detriment and with the Philippine CommiHsion. 
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THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND FEDERATED MALAY STATES. ( 

LAND REVENUES. 

I 

Introduction. — In these English dependencies the taxes on land are 
less important as sources of revenue than are the opium and spirit 
farms or the export duty on tin. Inasmuch, however, as the land 
taxes are dependent upon the system of land tenures, including min- 
ing tenures, and inasmuch also as. the whole system has been formed 
with special reference to the development of the country rather than 
to the securing of revenue, it seems important to explain it in some 
detail. 

The land sj r stem of the Straits Settlements is somewhat more compli- 
cated than that of the Federated States, inasmuch as there were more 
transfers of land under the earlier colonial system. In consequence 
we find some holdings under old Indian laws, practically in fee simple, 
with a tax of five per cent on the rental value. For the last few years, 
however, an effort has been made to bring as nearly as possible into j 

conformity the systems of the Straits Settlements and the Federated 
Malay States. On that account it seems best to explain as an example 
of what is considered their last and best type of land system, including 
both the question of alienation of land and that of land revenue, the 
system of Perak, the most advanced of the Federated States. The 
question of mining claims will be treated separately. 

Land grants. — The agricultural land is at the present time alienated 
by grants, ordinarily in perpetuity, under special conditions laid down, 
and these grants of agricultural land, it is expressly stated, do not 
apply to mining lands. Furthermore, the grant vests in the holder 
"a surface right only in the land granted and no right of removal 
beyond the boundaries of the said land of any timber or other jungle 
produce or any gravel, stone, coral, shell, guano, sand, loam, or clay 
without license shall be conveyed thereby. (Enactment 17 of 1897, 
Part I, section 8.) 

The State lands for purposes of alienation are divided into three 
classes: Town lands; country lands 100 acres in area and under; 
country lands exceeding 100 acres in area. 

General conditions of alienation. — The lands are alienated at cer- 
tain rates to be paid as an annual quitrent, sometimes associated with 
premiums to be paid down, sometimes not. The rent for any land 
sold under this law is liable to a periodical revision whenever the ' 
resident shall give notification to that effect. Such notification, how- 
ever, can not be given until after the expiration of five years after the 
act came into operation. Moreover, when the notification is given to 
apply either to the whole of the State land or to any particular dis- 
trict, the revision can not take place until thirty years after the notifi- 
cation has been given. The result of this provision is that the land 
purchaser knows exactly what the annual quitrent will be for a period 
of at least thirty years, and it is quite probable that the rent will not 
be revised for a considerable time longer. It is also expressly stated 
in the law that if such revision of the land rent is made no improve- 
ments made by the landowner or by his predecessors in title are to be 
taken into account. In the Straits provinces much land has been 
alienated with the reservation of the right to revise the rent in 1914, 
it being agreed, however, that the rate can not be increased at that 
time more than 50 per cent. 
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On the other hand, the State protects itself against abuse of the 
privileges given the grantee by provisions that if the grantee fails to 
observe the conditions of the grant, upon due notice the revenue officer 
on behalf of the State may reenter such land, and the land itself may 
be forfeited to the State. If the breach of conditions or default is 
one that can be repaired, the land is not forfeited until after the 
grantee has had sufficient time, after due notice, to repair such default. 

The government reserves to itself the right to make rules through 
the resident, with the approval of the resident-general, to carry out 
in detail the provisions of the act, particularly as regards forms in 
which applications shall be made, of sale by auction, fixing of rents, 
methods of preparing and cultivating certain lands by natives, grant- 
ing of licenses for taking timber, firewood, gutta-percha, or for 
removing guano, lime, gravel, etc., and prescribing the payments to 
be made for such licenses. 

The chief conditions under which the agricultural land is to be 
granted are as follows: The land must be carefully surveyed and 
demarcated, so that there can be no question about the exact location and 
extent. The fees for the survey are paid by the grantee, and vary 
from $3 (Straits silver) up to $3,225 for 6,000 acres, with an additional 
fee of 30 cents for every acre additional. 

It is also provided that every grant is taken subject to the implied 
conditions (1) "that the entire property in and control of all rivers, 
streams, and water courses throughout the state is, and shall be, vested 
solely in the ruler thereof," and (2) "that there shall be reserved to 
the ruler of the state a belt of land 50 yards deep along the banks of 
all navigable rivers, streams, and creeks, and along the seashore." 
(Sec. 16.) 

Tmon lands. — In towns all state lands must be sold by auction, sub- 
ject to certain conditions beyond those already given, particularly that 
the landmarks shall be maintained, the rent shall be properly paid, 
and that no portion of the land shall be used for the burial of a human 
body without the authority of the government. The state also reserves 
the right of making drains and sewers, constructing irrigation works, 
laying down water pipes, erecting wires for telegraph and other elec- 
trical communications, and so on without special compensation, pro- 
vided, of course, that if such changes interfere with improvements, 
proper compensation shall be paid. 

Tne regular rent which is to be paid is on building lots in town, of 
2,400 square feet or under, $2, and on building lots in villages $1. In 
case town lands are sold by auction, as is the case in certain instances, 
the annual quitrent will be $5 per acre, on village lands $2 per acre. 

Of course when these town lots are sold at auction it is the expecta- 
tion that the bidding of a premium for the purchase of the land will 
enable the state to realize the proper value of the land. The resident 
is also authorized, in order to secure a reasonable price for the land, 
to fix a certain upset price, so that in case of a scarcity of bidders a 
reasonable amount would still be secured. In the valuable parts of 
the Straits provinces premiums as high as $50 or even $100 (silver) 
per acre are at times secured. At present the premium is usually 
put into the form of an addition of 5 per cent to the annual quitrent. 

Country land* 100 aw* in ana and under. — Provision is made, in 
the first place, to enable any native who is holding any land under 
ancient customary tenure, but who has not taken out a lease or title 
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under the later laws, to have his land surveyed and to be registered as 
the owner of such land subject to quitrent, in the same way as if he 
had acquired the land under the provisions of this new enactment. 
Such country lands can be entered by any properly qualified person 
upon the payment of survey and demarcation fees and upon the pay- 
ment of the regular rent. Ordinarily the land in Perak is classified 
into three classes, depending upon the soil, location of the lands, and 
the water supply. The rent for rice land is for that of the third 
class 50 cents per acre; for the second class, 75 cents per acre; for that 
of the first class, $1 to $2. The classification is determined usually bj* 
calculating the value of the rice crop per acre in that neighborhood, 
and the rent is then fixed at 10 per cent of that value less one-third of 
that tithe for losses in bad years. In connection with such valuation, 
however, the proximity of the land to the nearest market, the facilities 
for irrigation and draining the land, and the necessity for fencing the 
land are to be taken into consideration. It is also understood that no 
quitrent will be less than 50 cents per acre. No fraction of 10 cents 
of a dollar will be recognized, and no part of an acre less than a quarter j 

shall be considered, anything over a quarter and less than a half, for 
example, l>eing considered as half an acre, etc. 

In order to be sure that the land is properly held and cultivated 
and not used merely for speculation, it is provided that any land 
shall be deemed to have been abandoned when it has not been culti- 
vated by the owner or anyone on his behalf, and that any land thus 
abandoned for three consecutive years shall be liable to forfeiture, 
even though quit rent may have been paid during the whole or part of 
such period. Of course such forfeiture has to be effected in due form 
by publication, posting of notices, etc. 

Country lands exceeding 100 acres in area. — Lands less than 640 
acres in extent may be granted for the payment of an annual quit rent 
in accordance with the terms of the grant, and sometimes for the fur- 
ther payment of a premium agreed upon, but in every such grant the 
Government reserves the right to reenter on said land and forfeit it, 

I)rovided (a) a bona fide commencement be not made to cultivate the 
and within twelve months of the date of the grant, and (5) if the land 
be not cultivated to the extent of one-quarter of the entire area within 
' five years. In the latter case the Government may resume such por- 
tions as are not under cultivation, unless in the grant certain belts of 
jungle or other plots of land were reserved for special purposes 
required for the management of the estate, and provided also that to 
the grantee shall be reserved the right to retain possession of 2 acres 
of land in respect of each acre that is then under cultivation. 

Any grantee who has fulfilled the conditions of cultivating one- 
quarter of the area within the required period of five years is entitled 
to have a memorandum of such fact indorsed on his grant, which 
relieves him from further liability in that direction. 

Grants exceeding 640 acres in extent are subject to the implied con- 
dition that the land shall be cultivated to the extent of one-quarter of 
its area within five years from the date of grant and to such other 
conditions and obligations as shall be prescribed. 

These provisions regarding the cultivation of the land or its conse- 
quent forfeiture, it is evident, are inserted in order to prevent the 
mere acquirement of title to land to hold it out of the market for 
speculative purposes, and they seem to be in the public interest. 
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Provisions to encourage landholding. — On the other hand, very liberal 
provisions have been made for those who wish to undertake cultiva- 
tion bona fide. For example, a notification was issued as early as 1875 
with special reference to the native Malays, saying that waste land 
would be alienated for planting purposes to any native applicant, allow- 
ing him to occupy ana clear the land free of rent for three years on 
the payment of a fee of 50 cents, less than 25 acres; $1, between 25 and 
50 acres; $2, between 50 and 100 acres; $5, between 100 and 500 acres; 
$10, between 500 and 1,000 acres; $25, for more than 1,000 acres. 

A permit holder had also the right of purchasing, at the expiration 
of three years, the land that he had cleared, and holding it as his prop- 
erty in perpetuity, subject, of course, to the usual conditions. In case 
the permit holder should not purchase the land within three months 
after the expiration of his permit it would revert to the State. The 
produce from such land would have to be liable to an export duty of 
not over 2£ per cent ad valorem. 

Provisions to encourage large investments. — Other notices issued in 
1878 and 1891 called the attention of larger investors to special advan- 
tages to be secured by coming to the State of Perak. (oee Appendix 
II.) It will be noted that they are granted freedom from rent for a 
considerable period provided that they will introduce new agricultural 
industries, such as the cultivation of coffee, tea, or sugar, and that the 
land will be secured to them in perpetuity on the payment of a very 
low rate. In 1897 another effort was made to secure investment of cap- 
ital in the cultivation of gutta and rubber, as appears in Appendix III. 

Provision is also made that in case a person nolding a grant of land 
subject to quitrent desires to do so he may at any time surrender 
sucn land provided that the rent and all arrears, costs, and charges 
have been paid. (Section 18.) All of this land is, of course, alienated, 
subject to the usual provision that the State may take any such land 
for public purposes on the payment of due compensation. 

The usual provisions are also made regarding the collection of rents, 
giving power to the proper revenue officials to lev} r upon personal 
property and real estate, and to sell the same if necessary in order to 
collect rent overdue. 

Zand registration. — The State of Perak has made use of the so- 
called Torrens system of land registration, and the experience of the 
office shows most satisfactory results. It is to be noted that the regu- 
lations for the administration of land differ from that in some of the 
other States that have adopted the Torrens system in that "no regis- 
trar nor any person acting under the authority of the registrar shall 
be individually liable to any action or proceeding for or in respect of 
any act or matter bona fide done or omitted to be done in the exercise 
or supposed exercise of the powers of this enactment,'' and that no 
provision is made for any fund from which any landholder damaged 
by the act or omission of a registrar can secure compensation further 
than this, that the courts may take proper action in the case of actual 
fraud. 

La?id rented for special purposes. — It will have been noted that these 
grants of land for agricultural purposes expressly exclude the use of 
the land for any other purpose unless proper licenses are issued there- 
for. It is provided, however, that the land may be alienated tempo- 
rarily on the payment of a quitrent, and that ttie proper official may 
issue licenses to persons who are desirous of manufacturing bricks, 
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tiles, or any form of pottery or earthenware, or of burning lime, to 
occupy and use such land under the license for a period of not over ten 
years. It may even be permitted to any community to remove clay 
from such land without the payment of rent on the payment of a mere 
nominal fee. In case, however, licenses are granted for removing any 
material of the kinds mentioned, the license specifies how much is to 
be removed, the time for which it is to be taken, the place to which it 
is to be taken, etc. No license is to be granted for the export of guano 
from the State. 

Control of Asiatic cultivators. — In order also to secure proper cul- 
tivation of the land it has been provided that when rice fields are 
cultivated by Asiatics the collector, after consultation with the local 
native officials of the district, may name the date for the beginning of 
the rice cultivation. When this is done the Asiatics must, within a 
period of fourteen days after the date named, begin to prepare their 
fields by clearing water courses, burning stubble, strengthening the 
banks, and by establishing nurseries of rice seedlings. The collector 
may further fix the time at which seedlings shall be transplanted from 
the nurseries to the fields. In case these rules laid down by the col- 
lector are disregarded he may authorize the holder of adjoining lands 
to clear and cultivate such land without any payment beyond any quit- 
rent which may be due. Under those circumstances no persons 
excepting those so authorized may exercise any right over the land 
until in the opinion of the collector a reasonable time has been 
allowed for the taking of the season's crop. 

MINING LANDS. 

The management of mining lands is so exceptional in its nature that 
a special law has been provided regarding them. With the exception 
of lands already alienated before the passage of the present enactment 
on May 6, 1899, mining lands are leased with special reference to hav- 
ing them promptly worked and to prevent their being held in private 
hands for purposes of mere speculation. The usual rate is $1 per acre 
quitrent and such premium as may be secured by selling the lease at 
auction. 

Lands within the limits of any town or railway or near enough to 
rice fields to interfere with their cultivation are not to be alienated 
for mining purposes without the consent of the English resident, who 
is, of course, the real executive head of the government. Likewise 
the consent of the resident is required before an area exceeding 25 
acres can be alienated. The usual provisions regarding accuracy of 
survey are enforced regarding mining lands. 

Patters undei* lease. — The mining lease when granted vests in the 
lessee the right to work all metals and minerals and to treat and dis- 
pose of the same during the term of the lease; 

To use necessary lanas for the erection of houses, coolie lands, sheds, 
or other buildings, for growing plants or vegetables, or for keeping 
such animals and poultry as in the opinion of the mine warden may be 
considered reasonable for the purposes of the mine; 

To use all timber, jungle produce, and so on upon the land, but not 
to remove beyond its boundaries any timber, granite, coral, guano, 
clay, etc., without the special license already mentioned under the 
discussion of the land laws. 
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Conditions. — Besides the obligations to pay the quitrent in the 
proper manner and to keep up the landmarks, it is also provided that 
the mining operations shall be commenced within a period of six 
months from trie date of issue of the lease; that within a further period 
of six months there shall be employed thereon not less than such num- 
ber of coolies as shall be mentioned in such lease, or manual-saving 
machinery equivalent thereto calculated at the rate of one horsepower 
to eight coolies. 

Furthermore, the lease is liable to forfeiture if the lessee shall cease 
to cany on mining operations or shall fail to employ the prescribed 
number of coolies for more than twelve months, unless for special 
reasons special exemption is granted. If mining operations cease for 
two consecutive years the lease is absolutely forfeited without notice 
to the lessee. 

If on land which has been leased for the purpose of working alluvial 
deposits any mineral in the form of lodes, pockets, etc., is found or 
any mineral oil, he must work the same if required by the resident 
to do so; otherwise he shall bo liable to the forfeiture of his lease, 
although in the latter case he shall receive reasonable compensation 
for any loss or damage sustained in consequence of the surrender. 
Such compensation would not include anything on account of any 
mineral deposit which he has failed to work. 

The lessee must carry on all of his mining operations in accordance 
with the general regulations laid down by the mining laws and enforced 
by the mining warden and inspectors. In such matters he is under the 
direction of the mining warden. 

If a lessee desires to renew his lease the renewal shall be granted, 
provided application is put in twelve months before the expiration 
of the current term of lease, and it is shown that he has complied 
with its obligations. 

The usual provisions regarding transfers, subleases, charges of 
various kinds upon the land, caveats to protect the interests of other 
claimants, etc., are provided in the forms usual under such circum- 
stances. 

Special licenses. — Licenses for individual mining of alluvial deposits 
may be issued by the collector, to remain in force until the last day of 
December in the year in respect of which it was issued. The licensee 
must work in a manner approved by the warden or inspector; other- 
wise the license may be forfeited. 

Licenses are also granted to prospectors, giving the licensee the right 
to undertake and continue such prospecting as is reasonably necessary 
to enable him to test the metalliferous qualities of the land. The 
prospector may dispose of minerals raised in the course of prospect- 
ing operations upon the payment of such royalty or export duty as 
may be fixed by law. 

Such license gives not merely the right to prospect for all metals 
and minerals, but also the prior right to select and receive a lease for 
a block of mining land in the event that the resident is satisfied that 
the licensee has done a sufficient amount of prospecting work to entitle 
him to the land. He may also have his prospecting license continued 
under similar conditions. 

Control of water rights. — The law also makes careful provisions 
regarding the use and control of rivers, streams, and water courses 
throughout the State, so that the water power may be distributed in 
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connection with the mining operations to the best advantage of all j 

without granting exclusive privileges to certain individuals so that the I 

rights of others may l>e seriously injured. Licenses to divert, make ' 

use of, and deliver water from one of these water courses are also 
granted at the discretion of the warden. 

Pmcers of warden and Inspectors. — The warden and tKe inspectors 
under his direction are authorized to insist upon such conditions as 
may be necessary for the protection of life and property, including" 
the power to compel the licensee to erect proper fences, to timber and 
support shafts, galleries, and underground passages, to ventilate 
underground workings, etc. Hydraulic working is prohibited except 
under license issued by the warden. The warden has also the power 
of a magistrate of the first class, to compel the attendance of witnesses 
in order to enable him to settle disputes between occupiers of mining 
land, or between miners and third parties as to questions concerned 
with mining operations. No advocate or solicitor is allowed to prac- 
tice or appear for any person in the warden's court. The warden may 
refer questions himself to the civil courts, or persons interested or 
aggrieved may appeal to the courts for final decision of disputed 
questions. 

It is within the power of the resident, with the approval of the 
resident-general, to pass other general rules for the regulation of 
mining operations. 

Duty on exports. — All minerals or metals that are won from mining 
operations are liable to such royalty or export duty as the resident, 
with the approval of the resident-general, may from time to time fix by 
notification in the Gazette. The rates of duty now levied in the State 
of Perak are given in Appendix IV. 

It is also lawful for the resident to commute for a fixed annual 

Sayment in respect of every miner employed any royalty or export 
uty upon metals or minerals. In case such commutation fee is imposed, 
the warden ma} r insist upon having produced before him the metals 
and minerals won before they are sold. 

Resumption of lands. — The State may atany time resume for mining 
purposes all the lands alienated before or after this enactment by 

[>aying to the grantee compensation for the value, other than metal- 
iferous, of the land so resumed and of the improvements thereon. 
The compensation, in case of disagreement, would be assessed by 
arbitration in the usual form. 

Actions against officials. — It will be noticed that very much power 
has been given to the warden and other officers connected with the 
enforcement of mining laws. In consequence it has been thought 
necessary to protect these officials by forbidding any action to be 
brought against them for an} T thing done, or in good faith intended to 
be done, under the powers given by this enactment without giving 
such person one month's notice in writing of the intended action and 
of the cause, or after the expiration of three months from the date of 
the accrual of the cause of action or after tender has been made of 
sufficient amends. In case action is brought against officials it shall 
be expressly alleged that the defendant acted either maliciously or 
negligently, and without reasonable or proper cause. If at the trial 
the complainant shall fail to prove such allegation, judgment must be 
given to the defendant. 
Besides these general provisions for the leasing of mining lands and 
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the protection of the interests of the State in connection with them, 
there are other brief provisions protecting the interests of those who 
have inherited such lands previous to the date of the operation of this 
enactment. Such holders are free from the payment of ground rent, 
but the holders shall be limited to the working of alluvial tin only, 
and the right to such land is liable to forfeiture if the right to work it 
be not exercised for a period of two consecutive years. 

OPIUM, SPIRITS, AND OTHER REVENUES. 

Opium. — As the resident-general of the Federated Malay States said 
in his last annual report, a very large revenue is derived from the 
vices of the Chinese. In the case of the Straits Settlements, probably 
two-thirds of the entire revenue comes from opium and spirits. In 
the Federated Malay States, as we have already seen in the report on 
labor, the export duty on tin furnishes the largest part of the revenue, 
but in the year 1900 the duty on opium alone amounted to nearly 
$2,000,000. The right to sell opium is farmed out to a Chinaman, 
wno, as farmer, pays a large sum into the treasury for the privilege, 
as will be explained below. 

In both the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States the 
importation of opium is also very strictly regulated. No one is per- 
mitted to import it unless he be the farmer or some person licensed 
by the farmer to sell opium, or the manager of a mine or workmen 
acting under his instructions. 

The ports at which opium may be imported are strictly limited. 
The hours of the day within which opium may be landed, the securing 
of permits to land opium, and other details in connection with its 
importation are strictly regulated in the law. 

Opium imported is liable to the import duty whether it is imported 
by tne farmer himself or by others. The governor of the Straits Set- 
tlements or the resident in the Malay States may, on due notice, after 
consultation with the farmer, fix the number oi chests of opium that 
may be imported monthly for consumption. The price at which opium 
shall be sold at wholesale or at retail, the persons to whom such sale 
may be made, the quality of the chandoo (prepared opium), and all 
similar matters are fixed in regulations made in accordance with the 
law. The following copy of the regulations for the State of Perak, 
passed in 1900, which may be considered typical, show with a reason- 
able degree of fullness how carefully the Government keeps control: 

RIGHTS CONFERRED UPON THE FARMER. 

The exclusive right of importing opium for use in the coast and Lower Perak farm 
districts, on the payment of a duty of $12 per ball, and of selling, making, preparing 
and licensing others to sell chandoo and opium dross therein; provided that managers 
of mines and their workmen shall be entitled to import opium and prepared chandoo 
and opium dross solely for their own consumption. 

REGULATIONS. 

1. In these regulations the words " district magistrate " shall, as regards Larut, be 
taken to mean the secretary of government. 

"Opium" means any kind of opium not prepared for smoking, chewing, or eating, 
and includes the leaves or coverings in which opium balls have been wrapped. 

''Chandoo" means any preparation of opium, or of morphine, or of any alkaloid ot 
opium, or any preparation in which opium or morphine, or any such alkaloid forms 
an ingredient, which preparation is used or intended to be usea for smoking, chew- 
ing, swallowing, or injecting, and includes "opium dross." 

6921—02 8 
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"Opium dross* ' means the refuse of chandoo which has been used for smoking, 
whether reprepared for use or not. 

"The district" means the coast and Lower Perak chandoo farm district. 

2. All opium imported for use within the limits of the coast and Lower Perak 
farm shall be landea at Teluk Anson, Port Weld, Parit Buntar, or such other place 
as may be approved by the resident, and shall be cleared in accordance with the 
provisions 01 order in council No. 6 of 1894. 

3. No opium imported by miners shall be landed in the coast and Lower Perak 
farm district until a permit to land them, indorsed by the farmer, shall have been 
obtained from the customs officer, for which permit and indorsement no charge shall 
be made. . 

4. The importation of chandoo by the farmer, or by any other person whomsoever, 
into the state is prohibited. 

5. All opium imported or brought into the district shall be liable to the import 
duty in force for the time being. This rule extends to the farmer. 

6. The resident may, bv notification in the Gazette, after consultation with the 
farmer, fix the numl)er of chests of opium that may be imported monthly for con- 
sumption in the district. 

7. The retail price of chandoo of the best quality shall not exceed $1.85 per tahil, or 
21 cents per chi, if bought in smaller quantities than 1 tahil, and not more than 25 
tahils of such chandoo shall be manufactured from one ball of opium. 

8. All persons within the limits of the Lower Perak Chandoo Farm may be required 
by the farmer to sell opium dross, the product of their consumption of chandoo pur- 
chased from the farmer to the farmer, who shall in such cases purchase such opium 
dross, if not adulterated, at the price of 50 cents per tahil for second quality dross 
and 20 cents per tahil for third quality dross. Should the farmer decline to pur- 
chase such opium dross, it shall be lawful for the owner to reprepare such dross for 
consumption and to use, sell, or otherwise dispose of the same within the limits of 
the farm district. 

9. The deputy commissioner of police or district magistrate may, on the recom- 
mendation of the farmer, license persons other than the farmer to sell chandoo and 
opium dross for use in the district. The fee for every such license shall be $24, and 
all such fees shall be paid into the treasury. 

10. The deputy commissioner of police or district magistrate may cancel any 
license should he think it desirable to do so, and may direct an equitable portion of 
the fee to be returned to the licensee. 

11. Every licensed house shall have a suitable signboard exposed in some con- 
spicuous place to the satisfaction of the district magistrate. 

12. Chandoo and opium dross shall be sold for money only. 

13. The fanner shall cause a correct copy of these regulations to be hung up in 
every licensed shop in a conspicuous place within one month after the commence- 
ment of the contract. 

14. Subject to the provisions of regulation 8, the resident may, from time to time, 
by notification in the Gazette, define areas and fix the maximum price at which 
and the maximum quantities in which chandoo may l>e sold within any such area, 
(1) to any farm shopkeeper by the farmer; (2) to customers by retail by either the 
farmer or by any farm shopkeeper. 

15. Neither the farmer nor any chandoo shopkeeper may refuse to sell chandoo to 
any customer on tender of payment therefor at the prices or in the quantities fixed 
by the resident under the last preceding rules. 

lti. All managers of mines or their workmen desiring top repare chandoo or opium 
dross for their own consumption must apply for a pass to the district magistrate, who 
shall obtain the same from the farmer. Such pass shall be issued free of charge. 

17. All chandoo sold by the farmer or by any licensed chandoo shopkeeper shall 
contain at least 7 per cent of morphine and not more than 25 per cent of water. 

18. The farmer or any licensed chandoo shopkeeper will, from time to time, when- 
ever called upon by an officer appointed by the Government to do so, furnish or per- 
mit to be taken away for the purpose of analysis a reasonable quantity of chandoo 
manufactured by him, or kept by him for sale in any establishment or shop under 
his control. 

19. Every licensed chandoo shop shall, at all times, be liable to inspection by any 
duly authorized officer of government. 

20. The farmer shall keep books in which a correct record shall be kept of — 

(a) All opium imported by the farmer into the district, with the dates and places 
of importation. 

(b) All opium cooked by the farmer for use in the district. 

( c ) The distribution of cooked chandoo to retail shopkeepers and others through- 
out the district. 
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21. Every licensed chandoo shopkeeper shall keep a stock book of all opium or 
chandoo received, the quantity of opium cooked, the amount sold, and the balance in 
stock. 

It will be noted that the State derives a revenue, first, from the 
import duty on opium, and, secondly, from the amount paid by the 
farmer for the privilege of selling opium. 

THE FARM SYSTEM. 

The system of farming out revenues of different kinds has been 
abolished in most civilized states, because it has been found that in 
earlier times many abuses were practiced by the farmers upon those 
who were compelled to pay the taxes. 

It seems, however, to be practically the universal opinion that in 
dealing with opium, and in many cases in dealing with spirits and 
similar articles when the consumers are Chinese or are tnose with 
whom it is difficult for white men to deal regularly, on account of 
ignorance of the language or otherwise, the revenue is much more 
secure and fewer abuses arise under the system of farming out the 
revenues than would be likely to be found if British, or Dutch, or 
French officials were to attempt to enforce the laws themselves. 

In order to prevent the illicit importation of opium and its illicit 
sale, there neeas to be a very complete system of inspection, amount- 
ing to an elaborate spy 83'stem. It is so easy a matter for small 
Chinese trading vessels to import opium in small quantities, and the 
possibility of detection of many evasions of the law is so remote, that 
the British officials in the colonies under consideration have practi- 
cally given up the attempt. By selling the right to manufacture 
chandoo from opium and to retail this chandoo to a Chinaman the Gov- 
ernment frees itself from the necessity of keeping up this spy system, 
while the Chinaman who has purchased the farm, from his desire for 
personal gain and from his full knowledge of the languages and habits 
of his people, is both willing to carry out the spy system and able to 
prevent to a very great extent evasion of the laws. 

The Government is able to collect the import duty from the farmer. 
His profits are so good under the law that he can not well afford to 
run the risk of violating it and losing his business, and he can well 
afford to see to it that no others, excepting those permitted by law, 
bring opium into the country to lessen his profits. 

The same principles which apply to the importation of opium apply 
equally well to its preparation for use and to its sale, inasmuch as the 
people to be dealt with in those lines are also Chinese, whose super- 
vision is extremely difficult for those not understanding well tneir 
language and customs. 

The rights of the customers, as well as the rights of the State, are 
protected by the many restrictions laid upon the farmer. 

The Federated Malay States have found it also desirable to sell 
farms for the sale of spirits, for carrying on a pawnbroking business, 
and for conducting and controlling gambling. These States also, which 
are not so far advanced in many particulars as are the Straits Settle- 
ments, likewise sell an fcfc atap farm," granting the exclusive right of 
collecting an export duty of one-tenth, either in kind or in value, on 
all ataps exported out of the country in question. 

<* A tap, a material used for the making of a kind of thatched roof and sides of 
houses. 
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There are given below the regulations controlling the spirit farm, 
the pawn-broking farm, the gambling farm, and the atap farm: 



Spirit Farm. 

rights conferred upon the parmer. 

The exclusive right of making, preparing, and selling, or licensing others to sell, 
spirituous liquors, and of collecting the duty which may from time to time be pay- 
able on spirituous liquors imported into the district, except on such as shall nave 
already paid such duty at the port of import. 

REGULATIONS. 

1. In these regulations the words "district magistrate " shall, as regards Larut, 
be taken to mean the "secretary to government." 

2. The duties payable to the farmer shall be those imposed by the resident from 
time to time under the provisions of section 3 of enactment 10 of 1898. 

3. Before landing any spirituous liquors the importer shall notify the quantity and 
description to the revenue officer or agent of the farmer, at the port of entry, who 
shall furnish a pennit, for which no charge shall be made, authorizing the spiritu- 
ous liquors to be landed. 

4. The farmer may license distilleries for the manufacture of spirits for any period 
not exceeding twelve months, with the written approval of the district magistrate, 
for which he may charge a fee not exceeding $50. Each license shall contain such 
rules and conditions as to the sale and exportation and removal of the spirits manu- 
factured in the distillery as shall l>e approved by the Government. 

5. Persons desirous of keeping an hotel, inn, tavern, eating house, lx>arding house, 
punch house, or other house of public entertainment, in which it is desired to sell 
spirituous liquors, wine, or fermented liquors, shall apply to the district magistrate 
for a license for one year or a lesser period in months, authorizing such person to 
sell by retail spirituous liquors, wines, or fermented liquors, to be used or consumed 
in such licensed house only, and such license shall not be transferable without the 
consent of the district magistrate. 

6. Such licensed houses may be classed by the district magistrate in three classes, 
according to the importance of the establishment, and the following fees shall be 
paid for such licenses: 

For a first-class house, at the rate of not exceeding $96 per annum; for a second- 
class house, at the rate of not exceeding $72 per annum; for a third-class house, at 
the rate of not exceeding $48 per annum, which fees shall be payable to the farmer. 

7. Any persons, other than those referred to in rule 5, desirous of selling spirituous 
liquors in anv shop or store, shall apply to the district magistrate for a license, who 
may grant a license for one year, or for a lesser period in months, authorizing them 
to sell in such store or shop spirituous liquors, so that these spirituous liquors be not 
used or consumed in the shop or store. 

8. For every such license a fee at the rate of not exceeding $48 per annum shall be 
paid to the farmer. 

9. Licenses under rules 5 and 7 shall be issued subject to such conditions and 
restrictions for the management of the licensed houses as shall be approved by the 
government, and shall be liable to be canceled by the district magistrate on breach 
of any such conditions or restrictions, and any person convicted of the breach of any 
of the conditions or restrictions shall be deemed to have committed a breach of these 
regulations. 

10. Every licensed house shall have a suitable signboard exhibited in some con- 
spicuous place, to the satisfaction of the district magistrate, and the owner or manager 
thereof shall keep his license in some part of such house ready to be shown to the 
farmer or to any police or revenue officer demanding to see the same. 

11. The farmer shall supply to all bakers applying for the same such quantities of 
toddy, of good quality, as they may require for making bread, and at such prices 
as may from time to time be fixed by the district magistrate. 

12. It shall be lawful, with the sanction of the district magistrate, for any baker 
requiring to use toddy for making bread to register such number of trees as to the 
district magistrate shall seem sufficient for the necessary supply of toddy for his 
bakery, whereupon the farmer shall grant him a license, free of charge, to use such 
trees for his bakery, and the produce of such trees shall be used solely for the pur- 
pose of making bread. For every tree thus registered the person registering the 
same shall pay monthly to the farmer of the district such sum not exceeding 15 
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cents as the district magistrate, with the approval of the government, shall direct. 
Any person, being so licensed, using or permitting to be used the toddy produced 
from the trees so registered for purposes other than those required in his own 
bakery for baking bread shall be deemed to have committed a breach of these reg- 
ulations, and his license shall be canceled, and all persons who shall buy or receive 
toddy from any person so licensed shall be deemed to have committed a breach of 
these regulations, and the fact that such toddy has been used contrary to the pro- 
visions of this section shall be held to be prima facie evidence, from which the mag- 
istrate may infer that it was so used by the permission of the person licensed. 

13. The farmer shall establish one or more branch shops at any place within his 
district when directed to do so by the district magistrate. 

14. Any person selling or offering for sale spirituous liquors, adulterated or com- 
pounded in such a manner as to be injurious to health, shall be deemed to have 
committed a breach of these regulations, and all such injurious articles shall be 
seized and destroyed. 

15. No person shall sell spirituous liquors otherwise than for coin legally current 
in the State. 

16. The retail price of spirits of the undermentioned strength shall not exceed the 
following: 

(i) For every imperial pint of spirit, manufactured from rice only, of 40 degrees 
u. p., 20 cents. 

(ii) For every imperial pint of spirit, manufactured from rice and ragi only, of 40 
degrees u. p., 16 cents. 

(iii) For every imperial pint of spirit, manufactured from rice and ragi only, of 50 
degrees u. p., 12 cents. 

(iv) For every imperial pint of spirit, manufactured from rice, sugar, and ragi 
only, of 40 degrees u. p., 12 cents. 

(v) For every imperial pint of spirit, manufactured from rice, sugar, and ragi 
only, of 50 degrees u. p., 10 cents. 

For each imperial pint of spirits of greater strength than 40 degrees u. p., the price 
shall not exceed for every 5 degrees — 

For spirits manufactured from rice, or from rice and ragi only, 1J cents; rice, 
sugar, and ragi only, 1 cent. 

17. The farmer shall import in sufficient quantities to meet demand, Ceylon and 
Indian made arrack, suitable for the use of natives of India, and shall sell the same 
at the prices fixed from time to time by the Government. 

18. A correct copy of these regulations, distinctly written in English, Chinese, and 
Tamil, or in such other language as the district magistrate may direct, shall be hung 
by the licensee in a conspicuous place in every licensed house, place, or shop, within 
two months from the signing of the farm contract. 

19. Any person who shall knowingly sell or purchase, or have in possession, cus- 
tody, or control, any spirituous liquors imported, sold, or purchased contrary to these 
regulations, shall be deemed to have committed a breach of these regulations, and 
such spirituous liquors shall be forfeited. 

20. " Spirituous liquors" shall include spirits, liquors, toddy, vermouth; and local 
port wine. 

21. In these regulations, " toddy" means the fermented juice of the cocoanut or 
other palm tree; "local port wine" means wine called "port wine" and made or 
prepared in the colony or in the Malay Peninsula. 

Pawnbroking Farm. 

rights conferred upon the farmer. 

The exclusive right to carry on, and of licensing others to carry on, the business 
of (tawnbroking within the limits of the farm district. 

REGULATIONS. 

1. A pawnbroker shall not demand or receive from any person applying or offer- 
ing to redeem any goods or chattels pawned or pledged with him a profit exceeding 
10 per cent per month in addition to the principal sum lent. 

2. A pawnbroker shall, before he lends anv money on any goods or chattels, enter 
clearly and legibly in a book, to be kept by him for the purjM>se, a description of all 
goods and chattels which he shall receive in pawn, and the time for redemption of 
the same; also the sum of money lent thereon, the hour, day of the month and 
year, the name, sex, and nationality of the jrernon by whom such goods and chattels 
are so pawned, the name of the street and place where such person resides, and 
shall give a note or duplicate of such entry, clearly and legibly written, to the person 
pawning such goods or chattels, on which note or duplicate shall also be stated the 
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rate of interest payable on such loan. No charge shall be made for such note or 
duplicate. 

3. A book shall also be kept, in which particulars regarding unredeemed pledges 
which have been sold shall be clearly and legibly entered. It shall contain description 
of pledge, name of pawner, date of sale, and sum realized. 

4. A pawnbroker shall deliver up to the owner thereof, whenever demanded, during 
the hours of business as hereafter prescribed, any goods or chattels pawned, within six 
months of the pawning thereof, or within the term agreed upon at the time of pawn- 
ing, on the tender by such owner, or other person on his behalf, of the sum borrowed 
thereon, together with the amount of profit hereby made payable, or such smaller 
amount of profit as shall have been agreed upon at the time of pawning such goods 
and chattels. For this purpose any person who shall produce the note or duplicate 
of any goods or chattels pawned shall, so far as respects the pawnbroker, be deemed 
to l)e the owner thereof, provided such pawnbroker shall not be obliged to deliver 
up such goods or chattels if he shall have received previous notice from the real 
owner not to deliver the same, or if he shall have received notice that such goods or 
chattels, or the note or duplicate therefor, are suspected to have been dishonestly 
obtained, or if he shall himself have reasonable cause to suspect that such goods or 
chattels, or the note or duplicate therefor, have been dishonestly obtained. 

5. A pawnbroker shall not sell any goods or chattels received by him in pawn 
during the time he was exercising the trade of pawnbroker before the expiration of 
six months after the day of the pawning thereof, or before the time for the redemption 
of such goods. 

6. All goods and chattels which may be pawned shall be deemed forfeited after 
the expiration of six months, exclusive of the day on which the same were so pawned, 
or the expiration of such longer time as may have been especially agreed upon for 
the redemption thereof. All forfeited goods become the property of the pawnbroker. 

7. A pawnbroker shall not take any goods or chattels in pawn from any person 
before 6 a. m. or after 8 p. m., nor shall he take any goods or chattels in pawn from 
any child apparently under the age of 10 years. 

8. The books kept by any pawnbroker shall be produced for examination at any 
time on demand by any magistrate, the deputy commissioner of police, or any officer 
of police not under the rank of sergeant, who shall be entitled to enter at any time 
any of the pawnbroker's shops without warrant to search for and examine the said 
books and to take extracts and copies therefrom. 

(2) All books, notes, entries, duplicates, and other documents required by these 
regulations to be kept, entered, or written by the pawnbrokers shall be in the Hong 
Shu style of character. 

9. Information as to property lost, stolen, or otherwise fraudulently disposed of 
shall be given by the police to the pawnbroker as soon as possible after such loss or 
fraud has been reported, with lists and descriptions of the same. If any property 
answering such lists and descriptions shall be or have been offered to or shown to 
the pawnbroker or any of his servants, he shall, without unnecessary delay, give 
information to that effect at the nearest or any neighboring police station, or to any 
police officer, with the name and address of the person in whose possession the 
property was seen. 

10. Whenever any person shall under suspicious circumstances offer to pawn or 
attempt to redeem any articles or goods, it shall be the duty of the pawnbroker to 
inquire of the person how he came by the same, or how he got possession of the 
ticket, and if the person shall not be able, or shall refuse to give a satisfactory 
account of himself, or of the means by which he became possessed of such articles, 
or shall willfully give false information concerning such articles, or of his name or 
place of abode, or of the name and place of abode of the owner of such articles, or if 
there shall be any other reason to suspect that such goods or chattels are dishonestly 
obtained, the pawnbroker shall detain the person offering the articles and deliver 
him, with the articles, into the custody of a police officer, who shall take, or cause 
to be taken, the person with the said articles to the police station, to be dealt with 
according to law. 

11. The farmer shall not be entitled to open any pawn shops without the consent 
in writing of the district magistrate. 

12. The keeper of every pawn shop shall hang in a conspicuous place, at or on his 
pawn shop, a board beanng the words "licensed pawnbroker," distinctly printed in 
English, Malay, Chinese, and Tamil, in letters not less than 2 inches high. 

13. No person shall pawn or pledge any plate, jewelry, clothing, or other chattel 
of less value than $250 to any person other than a licensed pawnbroker. Who shall 
receive in pawn or pledge any such articles shall be deemed to have committed a 
breach of these regulations. 

14. The farmer shall cause a copy of these rules, distinctly written in English, 
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Chinese, Malay, and Tamil, to be hung in a conspicuous place near the door of every 
pawn shop, within two months from the date of signing his contract. 

Gambling Fakm. 

rights conferred upon the farmer. 

The exclusive right of opening and keeping, and of licensing others to open and 
keep, public gambling houses within the limit of the farm district, and to issue passes 
for private gaming in any house or place in such district, with the approval of the 
district magistrate. 

REGULATIONS. 

1. Neither private nor public gambling is permitted in any house or place without 
a written permit from the district magistrate. 

2. A board shall be fixed outside the door of every public gaming house, bearing 
the words "Licensed gaming house" distinctly printed in letters not less than 2 
inches high. 

3. The farmer may, with the approval of the district magistrate, grant licenses 
permitting gambling in any private house, mine, kongsi, or other place, and charge 
such fee therefor as to him snail seem fit. Every such license shall state the place 
where and the period and hours during which gambling is permitted, and shall be 
countersigned by the district magistrate. 

4. Gambling shall not be permitted between the hours of 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
without a permit in writing from the district magistrate. 

5. All private gambling shall be carried on with open doors. 

6. If coolies are convicted for illegal gambling in a mining kongsi or house, the 
headman of such kongsi, or the master or manager of such house, shall be deemed 
to have committed a breach of these regulations and shall be liable to prosecution. 

7. All members of the police force and all persons authorized by the district mag- 
istrate to visit gaming houses shall be freely admitted to every house in which pri- 
vate or public gambling is carried on. 

8. The farmer shall be held responsible that every public gaming house be kept 
clean and in good order. 

9. Hoa-Koe and all Chinese lotteries and all dealing in Chinese lottery tickets are 
prohibited. 

10. The farmer and his agents are prohibited from lending money to persons for 
the purpose of gaming, and all such loans shall be void. 

11. The farmer and his agents shall allow no property other than current coin to 
be staked. 

12. No Malay shall be permitted to gamble. 

13. No person in Government employment and no person under 16 years of age 
shall be permitted to gamble or to frequent gaming houses. 

14. No armed person shall be permitted to enter any gaming house. This rule 
does not apply to members of the police force on duty, nor to revenue officers and 
watchmen appointed by the farmer, with the sanction of the magistrate. 

15. Within fourteen days from the date of signing the farm contract the farmer 
shall submit to the district magistrate a table of rules for the conduct of such games 
as are permitted to be played; when sanctioned by the Government, such rules shall 
l>e distinctly written in English and Chinese and hung up in a conspicuous place 
wherever public gaming is allowed. 

16. Within two months after the signing of the contract the farmer shall have all 
regulations for the conduct of the farm, written distinctly in Chinese and English, 
posted up in all public gaming houses in his district. 

Lower Perak Atap Farm. 

rionth conferred upon tne farmer. 

The exclusive right of collecting an export duty of one-tenth ad valorem, in kind 
or in value, at the option of the exporter, on all ataps exported out of the State, sub- 
ject to a refund of one-half of the duty in case of ataps directly reimported for use 
in the State. 

regulations. 

1. Should any dispute arise as to the value of the ataps to be exported, it shall be 
the duty of the fanner, or his agents, to inform the exporter that lie has the option 
of |>aying the duty in kind or value; and if he elects to pay in kind, ataps of average 
quality are to be accepted by the fanner. 
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2. The amount which the atape would realize at sale by public auction at the 
place of export shall be taken as their value. 

3. The farmer shall place agents at such places as the district magistrate inay 
direct. 

4. Exporters of atape shall report to the farmer's agents when their goods are 
ready for export, and the agent shall, without any unnecessary delay, receive the 
duty and give receipts and clearances. 

5. Any exporter who shall have sustained any loss or inconvenience through the 
misconduct or negligence of the farmer or his agent may claim damages in the dis- 
trict court. 

6. A copy of these rules, legibly written in Malay, English^ and Chinese, shall be 
posted bv the farmer in a conspicuous place at each collecting station within one 
month after the completion of the farm contract 

7. Should the farmer collect duties at a higher or lower rate than that denned by 
these regulations, unless specially authorized in writing by the Government to do 
so, he shall be deemed to have committed a breach of these regulations. 

» 

METHOD OF BIDDING ON FARM. 

These farms are regularly sold after an advertisement for tenders 
has been issued. In theory, of course, the farm should be given to the 
highest bidder — the one who, other things equal, tenders the largest 
sum. It is, howeyer, of much importance that the person in control 
of any of these farms shall be one who has the confidence, not merely 
of the Government, but also of the citizens, as a man who can be 
trusted to deal fairly. It is also of importance that, while the reve- 
nue be as large as practicable, it should also be somewhat permanent 
in its nature. It is possible for the bid to be so high that tne farmer, 
instead of making money, shall become bankrupt. The failure of the 
farmer to pay the amount of his bid on account of financial loss will, 
of course, lead in the following year to very low bids, so that in the 
long run the revenue of the State is likely to be lessened rather than 
raised by an unduly high bid. In awarding the farms, therefore, the 
Government takes into consideration what is a fair amount to insure a 
permanent revenue, as well as the character and business ability of the 
person bidding. 

REVENUE FROM LICENSES, ETC. 

Aside from the farms mentioned there is also a considerable revenue 
derived from licenses issued to those who wish to cut timber, to burn 
charcoal, or to collect ataps, gutta or jungle produce of various kinds; 
likewise licenses are paid" for the use of boats for fishing, for hold- 
ing auctions, for petition writing, etc. There is even a small farm 
controlling the collection of sea shells and of river turtle eggs, but 
these items are of so slight consequence that they need no detailed 
discussion. 

The post-office and the telegraph systems as well as the railways are 
State enterprises, and all of them yield a net revenue.. 

The municipal governments, which are controlled entirely by State 
officials in the Federated States and which in the Straits Settlements 
are controlled in part by the central government, derive revenues also 
from markets, taxes on vehicles, on houses and lighting, on bath 
houses, from fire and water rates, slaughterhouses, wash houses, car- 
riage and cattle stables, and the fees of rest houses (State inns fre- 
quented chiefly by State officials, but open also to private individuals 
on the order of the proper State official). Other minor receipts from 
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the sale of badges, removal of night soil, etc., are of so slight conse- 
quence that they need no further consideration. 

The tables given in Appendix V show the chief sources of revenue 
with amounts from each for the Federated Malay States and for the 
Straits Settlements. 

Under customs duties in the Federated Malay States are included, 
of course, the export duty on tin and the import duty on spirits and 
opium. Under licenses in both tables are included the incomes from 
the various farms. 

JAVA. 
THE LAND TAX. 

Introduction. — As we have seen in the discussions of the land tax in 
India and the Straits Settlements, the form of the tax is largely 
dependent upon the form of land tenure. The situation is the same 
in this regard in Java, probably even to a greater extent than in India. 
The Government in fixing the forms of land tenure and taxation has 
kept continually in mind the interests of the different classes of peo- 
ple, particularly the interests of the native Javanese. 

In the earlier days of the nineteenth century, when the English were 
in control of Java, and for some time afterwards under the Dutch 
administration, the aim of the Government seems to have been mainly 
to secure as large a revenue as possible, and under that regime the 
"culture" system, which has already been discussed in the report on 
labor, was instituted. This culture system in itself naturally inn uenced 
materially the income and the forms of taxation. As the State itself 
became the producer and merchant it naturally discouraged the hold- 
ing of land and its cultivation by private individuals, especially where 
these private individuals or companies would come into immediate com- 
petition with the Government itself. 

Since the Government has found it wise gradually to withdraw from 
the State cultivation of Government plantations by means of forced 
labor, it has been compelled to turn its attention in other directions in 
order to secure sufficient revenue. It will perhaps be best to distin- 
guish four different classes of land tenure, and to discuss in connec- 
tion with each tenure the form of taxation which is associated with it; 
thereafter we can take up the other forms of taxation which are most 
frequently found. 

(1) Private holdings. — Under the English administration, and for 
some years thereafter, the Government alienated land in somewhat 
large quantities, especially in the western part of Java. This land 
was sold outright, and with the title to the land went also a consider- 
able control over the population residing on the estates in their villages, 
the villagers being compelled, in return for their own support or for 
the use of enougn land to support themselves, to work the lands of 
the landlord. At the present time these lands, as we have already 
seen, have fallen largely into the hands of Europeans or of Chinamen. 
These estates are either directly cultivated by the natives or, more 
frequently, the landlord leases small tracts of land to the natives for a 
considerable share of the products. Wherever the land is held by 
private individuals with an independent title, the property pays a land 
tax under the name of " verponding." 
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Private land tax — ih verp<mding" — The law was first passed in 1819, 
but the rate of the tax has since been modified at various times. At 
present the rate is three-fourths of 1 per cent on the cash value of 
the property. In assessing the value it is usual, and so advised in the 
law, to assume that the real value is about ten times the annual rental 
value. 

This act, which originally applied only to the islands of Java and 
Madura, has since that time been extended to the west coast of Sumatra, 
to certain parts of Celebes, to the east coast of Sumatra, etc. Exempt 
from these taxes are properties belonging to the State, to the churches, 
and similar property. Likewise in certain instances properties on 
which improvements are made, especially by the natives, are exempt 
from this tax for short periods of years. For example, when natives 
build houses of stone, they are exempt for eight years, and houses of 
wood or bamboo are exempt for four years when they are erected on 
places where it is forbidden by law to build houses roofed with atap 
or other easily inflammable material. 

Although, as has been said, in earlier times much land was alienated 
by the Government to Europeans and Chinese, the policy has been of 
late years to sell outright none whatever for agricultural purposes. 
At present something over 2,000,000 acres in all are held by Europeans 
and about 640,000 acres by Chinese, and the other oriental foreigners 
hold in the neighborhood of 45,000 acres. 

(2) Inheritance tenure — " erfpacht. "— In order to encourage the 
development of large industries such as sugar planting, tea plant- 
ing, etc., the Government made provision in 1872 to lease waste or 
unimproved lands belonging to the State in somewhat large tracts to 
those who might wish to invest money for the development of these 
important industries. A large proportion of the land in the rural 
districts now held by Europeans is held under this tenure, which is 
called " erfpacht" (emphyteusis). The period of lease is usually sev- 
enty-five years; never more than that. It is understood that at the 
end of this period any improvements made on the land fall to the 
Government free of cost, provided such improvements can not be 
removed. It is expected, of course, that ordinarily the improvements 
will be removed, if possible, unless the land should be leased a second 
time. Under the law there is no provision for the renewal of the 
lease, but it is, perhaps, to be expected that provision will be made in 
due time for such renewal. The rate of rent for such land is ordina- 
rily very low, from 1 to 5 gulden per bouw (about 1$ acres). There 
has been much difference of opinion regarding the rate which should 
be levied on this land held by hereditary or emphyteutic tenure. The 

Eurpose of the Government in Europe seems to nave been to charge 
igner rates for the better land and to attempt to levy a tax some- 
what in proportion to its value. Many of the residents in Java, how- 
ever, are of the opinion that the tax should be uniform and low, say 
1 guilder per bouw per annum, in order to show merely that the State 
still owns the land and that the form of tenure is clearly understood, 
but that no very large income should be derived from this source, it 
being better in their judgment to encourage the development of these 
large estates as much as possible, and to secure revenue in some other 
way, perhaps by an excise or an export duty on the product. 
Ordinarily, of course, people desiring to lease waste lands under this 
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form of tenure are likely to take lands for which there is no special 
demand on the part of other individuals. Under these circumstances 
the amount of the annual quitrent is fixed by the resident in accord- 
ance with the law, and no further sums are paid. At times, however, 
there may be several people asking for the same concession, and under 
those circumstances the land may be sold at auction for a premium to 
be paid down at once in addition to the amount of the annual quit- 
rent. This, however, is unusual. 

(3) The lease/void tenure. — Practically all of the land which is held 
by natives at the present time is owned by the State and is leased under 
this tenure for the payment of an annual quitrent. This system is 
the one most in favor with the Government, and it is perhaps not too 
much to say that it is practically the only one of which the Govern- 
ment is at present making use. The system of assigning the land to 
the villager through the headman of the village and the determination 
of the amount of tax to be levied is to a considerable extent similar to 
that already described in connection with the land system of India. 
The amount of quitrent to be levied upon the land is subject to revision 
from time to time, ordinarily every ten years, although the amount of 
rent, the way in which it is levied, and the time of revision differ in 
different sections of the country. 

These lands leased for a quitrent are carefully surveyed by the 
Government, plats are made of the different qualities of the soil in 
each village, and a careful record kept of the holdings of each 
villager. 

The value of the product is ascertained in much the same way as in 
India — that is, in the case of rice land a number of typical fields are 
selected, reaped under the direction of the tax official, and the amount 
of the product carefully ascertained. Its average value is ascertained 
by taking the value for a fixed number of years. The average gross 
production per bouw is thus ascertained and the tax is fixed with 
reference to that. There seems to have been a general understanding 
in many localities that the tax should be about 10 per cent of the net 
product, and that has doubtless in individual cases served as a guide 
to the man who was making the land settlement. The rate is fixed 
by the resident in each province on the advice of the controleur who 
is directly associated with the tax collection and knows accurately 
the conditions in each locality. According to Mr. H. J. W. van 
Lawick van Pabst, the chief inspector for land rent, it has not been 
possible to adhere at all closely to the rate of 10 per cent of the net 
product, for in many cases there has been no real effort made to get 
accurately at the net product. The total value of the crop is ascer- 
tained with as much accuracy us possible, as given above. It is then 
expected that there will be deducted therefrom the cost of the labor, 
material, etc., which must be employed by the owner aside from his 
own labor. His own lalx>r, however, is not regularly included in the 
cost of production, as is the case in India and Burma, so that the final 
basis for the assessment is larger than the real net product by the 
value of the owner's latx>r. 

There has been fixed in certain localities, especially in the Preanger, 
perhaps the richest agricultural province, an arbitrary amount ot 10 
piculs of paddy per bouw as a fair amount, on the average, to repre- 
sent the outlay of the proprietor — that is, the cost of production— and 
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this amount is what is ordinarily asHumed as the cost in all that section 
of the country. 

As regards the percentage of the net product to be taken, that 
seems to be a matter largely of historical example. In earlier times 
under native chiefs, before the Dutch had control, usually a large 
share was taken. Most generally, probably, as has already been 
explained in connection with the labor system in Djokjakarta, the 
amount taken was two-fifths of the crop. The Dutch, however, have 
ordinarily considered that two-fifths is too large a percentage, and in 
consequence the amount has been put down to what is considered 
reasonable. When the settlement was made in the Preanger the gen- 
eral instructions given to the officials were to take the amount that 
had been customary in the different localities and to fix this amount 
in different terms at so many guilders per bouw. Probably in many 
cases in that province the amount would be in the neighborhood of 10 
per cent, but more often, probably, it is not over 8 per cent, and some- 
times will be as low as 6 per cent. Naturally those who have the 
most fertile lands can afford to m.y a somewhat higher percentage. 
So far as any principle regarding the rate can be ascertained, it seems 
to be that of the ability to pay, the State taking as large a share of the 
product as can conveniently be spared, while making certain that the 
standard of living of the consumers shall not be held too low. 

It is usual in fixing the average rate per bouw to ascertain the 
number of bouws of each class of land in the district under considera 
tion, to multiply this number of bouws by the average product per 
bouw, to take tne sum of these figures, multiply by the average value 
of the rice or other crop, and in that way to ascertain the average 
value of the entire crop of the district under consideration. The 
amount of the tax which it has been customary for the village to pay 
is then fixed, and this amount, divided by the average value of the 
crop, gives the percentage to levy per bouw upon each individual 
holder. 

It is customary to take the wet paddy fields as the standard. After 
the classification of these has been made, individual fields in each class 
will be compared with the various classes in the adjoining villages, so 
as to keep the grades as near the same absolute standard as possible. 
In this way an effort is made to secure as accurate a gradation as pos- 
sible for wide stretches of territory. A comparison is then made 
between the value of the wet paddy crops and those secured on dry 
paddy land, or land devoted to other products. 

In the Preanger the tax is levied upon the individual holder, as we 
have already seen done in the case of the individual holding in Burma, 
but in other parts of Java — as, for example, in Kedoe — the tax is assessed 
upon the village as a whole, and the tax is then divided among the 
villagers by the headman (bekel) of each village, with their consent 
and advice. In case of dissatisfaction an appeal may be made from 
the decision of the bekel to the wedono (the next higher native official), 
thence to the regent (a native official who ranks witn the assistant resi- 
dent), and finally to the Dutch controleur. Ordinarily, however, the 
decision of the bekel is found satisfactory. 

(4) Communal holdings. — In certain localities village lands, instead 
of being held by individuals, are held by the community, and are then 
given out for a few years, say, three or more, to the individual fam- 
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ilies for cultivation. Under such circumstances of course the tax is 
levied upon the village as a whole, and a proper assignment is made 
by the village officials to the various individuals concerned. 

Remission of rent. — In Java, as in India, rent may be remitted for 
failure of crops or other good reason. In fact, such remission is 
sometimes allowed for building the water terraces about the rice fields 
in an exceptionally skillful way, or for similar reasons. Remission is 
recommended by a board of underofficialsand approved by the resident. 

OTHEB SOURCES OF BEVENUE. 

Poll tax. — In most parts of Java a poll or capitation taxis collected 
from various classes in the community. The amount of this tax varies 
somewhat in different places. For example, in Kedoe from each land- 
owner there is collected a poll tax of 1 florin. This is considered a 
partial commutation of what is called the " heerendienst," or labor for 
the overlord, of which much less is required now than was formerly 
the case. The native princes in earlier times (and in the native States 
the Sultan at the present time) used to require from practically all 
subjects free labor for work on the roads and for other public 
purposes, as well as in many cases for the gratification of their own 
private ends. As time went on the amount ot labor of this kind which 
could be exacted per year from each individual naturally became more 
or less fixed, and under the Dutch administration this became a matter 
of positive law. The number of days which may in this way be 
required seems to vary from twelve per year to as high as forty-two, 
not counting the native States. In certain cases the number of days is 
fixed for which men can be called on for this free labor, with a certain 
number more which may be added, provided their services are needed 
for purposes of irrigation. For example, in the Preanger since the 

Cyment of the poll tax of 1 florin per year the heerendienst can not 
made more than twenty-four days per year unless work is required 
on the irrigation system. Under these circumstances twelve days 
more may be required. 

Carriage and Twrse tax. — There is a carriage tax regularly levied of 
12 florins per year for carriages of two wheels and 36 florins per year 
for carriages of four wheels. 

There is likewise a tax paid by the owners of horses. For the first 
and second horses owned the tax is 6 florins per year; for the third 
horse, 8 florins; the fourth, 10 florins; fifth, 12 florins; sixth, 15 
florins; and each horse beyond the sixth, 20 florins per year. • 

The native princes and regents are exempted from the tax on car- 
riages, as well as the heads of villages and other similar officials. 
Likewise the stock of those engaged in the manufacture of carriages 
is exempt. 

Personal tax. — Besides the taxes on horses and carriages already 
mentioned, there is levied upon Europeans and those legally classified 
with them, as well as upon foreign Orientals, a tax of 5 per cent a year 
upon the annual rental value of their dwelling houses, including the 
grounds and appurtenances, together with 2 per cent per annum upon 
the value of the furniture. The furniture value is assessed somewhat 
arbitrarily in certain proportions to the rental value of the house. 
For example, in the province of Kedoe those houses that are estimated 
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to rent for 180 florins or less have no assessment on the furniture. 
The value of furniture in houses renting for more than that is fixed in 
accordance with the following table: 



Estimated rental value 
of house. 


Proportion 
of rental 
value in | 
furniture. J 


Estimated rental value 
of house. 


Proportion 

of rental 

value in 

furniture. 


Fiorina. 
180 to 600 


i 

i 
i 

* : 
1 


Florins. 
900 to 1,200 


U 
H 
2 


600 to 700 


1,200 to 1,600 


700 to 900 


1,600 and upward 





Income tax. — (a) Upon Europeans (Patentrecht). — A tax of 2 per 
cent is levied upon all incomes of Europeans in Netherlands India 
derived from agriculture, manufacturing, trade, etc. , and upon incomes 
derived outside of Netherlands India by corporations and cooperative 
institutions of various kinds. 

(b) Upon natives and foreign Orientals {Bed/rijfsbdasting). — A tax 
which originated during the English occupation in a kind of rent for 
the ground on which the native houses stood has developed through 
many changes into a kind of income tax upon the native population 
and those classified by the law with them which is derived from any 
trade or calling, handwork, or similar source. In Djokjakarta and 
Soerakarta this tax is levied only upon foreign Orientals, but in other 

{>arts of Java the natives as well as the foreign Orientals are taxed, 
ncome derived from agriculture or from lands upon which a land 
rent is paid is free; likewise income otherwise taxable under this law, 
but less than 25 florins a year. The tax is levied by a commission of 
three persons, and the aim is to make the tax 2 per cent a year 
upon the incomes of natives from the sources mentioned and 4 
per cent upon the incomes from like sources of foreign Orientals 
(mostly Chinese and Arabs). The minimum to be levied upon foreign 
Orientals is 2 florins a }^ear. Of course Europeans and those who pay 
the patentrecht do not pay this kind of income tax. 

A similar tax is levied also in the other islands outside of Java. 

Stamp tax. — There is a stamp tax levied upon the leading kinds of 
legal documents similar to one found generally in many countries. 

Customs. — Import and export duties are levied upon many goods, 
but there are no peculiarities in this tax which need special remark. 
The rates on imports are often specific, and in most cases are not 
high. The ad valorem rates are usually 5 per cent, 6 per cent, or 10 
per cent. None above 10 per cent are levied. 

Excise. — A large income is derived from excise duties on spirits — 
50 florins per hectoliter of 50 per cent strength, and proportionally 
upon spirits of varying degrees of strength. There is an excise duty 
upon tobacco of 4 florins per hundred kilograms on Java tobacco, and 
on Chinese and other foreign tobaccos 16 florins per hundred kilo- 
grams, although this excise varies somewhat in the different parts of 
Netherlands India. 

There are other excise duties on petroleum, matches, etc., and port 
and anchorage, loading and wharf charges. 

Opium and otJier farms. — Until comparatively lately the revenue 
from opium was farmed out, usually to Chinese. This farm is still 
found in most parts of Netherlands India, but in Java and Madura and 
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one or two other places there is a Government monopoly of the prep- 
aration and sale of opium — the " opium regie." Besides the opium 
farms, which are in the usual form, there are likewise farms for toll 
bridges, for edible birds' nests, for the gambling of the Chinese, for 
the right to keep pawn shops, and some other kinds of business. 
There is also a considerable revenue derived from licensing of saloons, 
of slaughterhouses for cattle, buffaloes, horses, hogs, goats, deer, and 
sheep. 

Where the pawn shops have been farmed out they have been regu- 
larly put into the hands of Chinamen, the same man often holding 
the pawn-shop farm who owns also the opium and Chinese gambling 
farms. All of these farms, of course, are under very rigid regulations 
as regards the rates of interest that shall be paid, the amounts that 
«hall be loaned, conditions of redemption of articles pawned, prices at 
which forfeited articles shall be sold, etc. There nas, nevertheless, 
appeared to be a good many abuses in connection with the pawn shops, 
ana in the interest of the native population who are inclined to be thrift- 
less the State has started two or three experimental pawn shops of its 
own. If these succeed, as on the whole seems likely, it is probable 
that the State will change its policy in this regard and establish its 
own pawn shops quite generally. 

Government plantations. — Besides the sources of income mentioned, 
as has already been discussed somewhat fully in the report on labor, 
the State derives a considerable income from the sale of coffee and 
cinchona raised on the Government plantations. The details of the 
management of these plantations has been discussed fully enough in 
the report on labor. 

Djokjakarta and Soeraharta. — In the discussion of. the labor ques- 
tion the terms on which the land was given out by the Sultan to his 
officers and retainers and by them rented to Europeans with the privi- 
lege of exacting forced labor from the villagers has been discussed at 
some length. 

Aside, nowever, from the rental received by the proprietors of the 
land, the Sultan himself — in other words, the State — derives a direct 
revenue therefrom. When a contract is made for a rental of thirtv 
years, the Sultan receives 5 per cent of the entire value of the contract 
ror the full period of time as a stamp tax. In case, at the end of the 
period, the lease is extended, the Sultan receives a similar amount 
again. If at any time during the period of lease a transfer of the 
lease is made to a third party, the stamp tax for the transfer is 2£ per 
cent of the amount that still remains to be paid on the lease. 

This special form of stamp tax naturallv applies only in the native 
states where this form of land transfer and land holding is found. 

Generally speaking, in these native States, with the exception of this 
tax, the other taxes are similar to those already explained. There is, 
for example, a personal house tax, a tax on horses, an income tax, a 
"verponaing" tax on those who own their lands, etc. The rates of 
these taxes are often the same as in other parts of Java, but some- 
times there is a slight difference. 

The schutterij. — Attention has already been called to the personal 
tax in the form of a poll tax and to the personal tax required from 
natives in the form of labor on roads, or as watchmen, etc. Besides, 
there is a kind of personal tax levied in some of the larger cities upon 
Europeans and those classified legally with them. Every such person, 
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excepting some small classes exempt on account of their positions, such 
as consuls or soldiers or certain high officials, is required to be regis- 
tered in a kind of local militia and to drill from time to time. This 
militia (schutterij) applies to all Europeans and those legally classified 
with them between the ages of 18 and 45 years, whether they be citi- 
zens of Java or merely resident aliens. 

Local taxes and expenses — statistics. — The following table shows the 
income from the various most important sources during the last year: 

Estimates of income for 1902 from important sources. 



Java and 
Madura. 



Opium farm 

Chinese gambling farm 

Birds'-nest farm 

Pawnshop farm 

Opium regie 

Import duties 

Ex port duties 

Excise 

Port and anchorage fees 

Personal tnx 

Patent recht— income tax for Europeans 

Income tax for natives and foreign orientals 

Stamp tax 

Carriage tax 

Licensed slaughterhouses 

Poll tax 

Land rent 

"Erfpaeht" 

" Verponding" 

Sale of coffee 

Sale of stilt 

Railroads 



Florins. 

3,109,000 

214,000 

111,000 

1,433,000 

10,943,000 

7,645,000 

590,000 

5,517,000 

257,000 

753,000 

822,000 

2,408,000 

1,035,000 

800,000 

1,771,000 

3,345,000 

17,772,000 

1,347,000 

2,024,000 

3,230,000 

8,525,000 

12,295,000 



Other 
islands. 



Florins. 
3,994,000 
712,000 



120,000 

55,000 

3,100,000 

733,000 

801,000 

100,000 

179,000 

225,000 

830,000 

286,000 

1,000 



89,000 

198,000 

2,436,000 

1,495,000 

1,514,000 



CONCLUSION. 

From the study of the revenue svstems in the various countries 
visited, the following general principles may be indicated: 

1. Landholding in fee simple is not commonly found. The system 
of land tenure which seems to be growing in favor in all of the col- 
onies, both English and Dutch, so far especially as the native popula- 
tion is concerned, is that of a state grant of land on perpetual lease by 
the payment of an annual quitrent. Reservation of streams, water 
fronts, minerals, etc., are made, and water rights are equitably dis- 
tributed. 

The revision of the quitrent is most frequently made every thirty 
years, but in some cases, particularly when the land is first settled, the 
revision is made after ten or fifteen years. In certain cases, in order 
to offer greater inducements for the settlement of new lands, the rent 
is fixed in perpetuity, or a provision is put in that at the time of revision 
the rent shall not be raised above a certain amount named in the grant. 

2. In order to fix the quitrent with justice and certainty, there is in 
all cases a very careful survey of the land made, with boundaries fixed, 
and with maps on which the holdings, the qualities of the soil, the 
kinds of crops, etc., are shown. 

It is usual to make the rent a certain proportion of the net product, 
although what the proportion shall be is generally influenced to a con- 
siderable extent by custom, and the percentage of the product is likely 
to increase with its value. 

It is the intention to keep the rent low enough so that the standard 
of living of the people shall not be lowered. 

In order also to encourage thrift on the part of the people, the value 
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of improvements made by the landholder is not ordinarily taken into 
consideration, but the value of the product of the land itself, aside 
from improvements, is made the basis of the tax. When improve- 
ments, such as the application of fertilizers, etc., can not be distin- 
guished, naturally they also pay the tax. 

3. In both English and Dutch colonies the Government has aimed to 
protect the natives against speculators and shrewd Europeans or 
Chinamen. 

To prevent speculation the quantity of land that can be alienated is 
often limited, and a provision is also made that land not cultivated for 
a certain small number of years, say three, shall lapse to the State. 

In Burma, under the old customs, the land can ordinarily not be 
alienated by a native, although it may be mortgaged. In Java the 
natives can not alienate their land to Europeans or foreign Orientals 
without the permission of the Government. 

4. In order to encourage the development of the country it has been 
customary in all the countries under consideration for the Government 
to lease on long time large tracts of land to companies or European 
cultivators who wish to establish large tobacco or sugar plantations or 
to engage in other enterprises to be managed on a large scale. Often 
such lands, as well as the lands of natives, are freed entirely from tax- 
ation for a period of years, and sometimes even other special induce- 
ments are offered in the way of modifying the nature of the tenure. 

5. Whenever a country has a substantial monopoly or a decided 
advantage in the production of some article, an export duty is often 
levied. For example, the Federated Malay States derive a large part 
of their revenue from the export duty on tin. In certain cases the 
granting of land is made on very favorable terms with the reservation 
that the product must pay a regular export or excise tax. 

6. Taxes on opium, gambling, etc.. which must be collected mainly 
from the Chinese, are regularly in administration put under Chinese. 
Most frequently this is done by farming out the right to collect this 
tax to a Chinaman. In certain cases an import tax is collected by 
European officials and only the right to sell is farmed out. In all cases 
it is tne aim of the law to make it for the interest of the farmer to pre- 
vent others from evading the law. It is generally believed that only 
a Chinaman can follow up the detailed spy system successfully enough 
to prevent smuggling and other evasions of such laws by the Chinese. 

7. The income tax which is generally levied is usually on salaries of 
Government officials and clerks working for business houses, etc., 
where the amount of the income may be easily ascertained, and upon 
the incomes of corporations whose accounts under the law are regu- 
larly open to the Government. 

It will be noted that in Java it has been thought advisable to place 
the incomes of natives and of Chinamen and of Europeans upon a sep- 
arate footing. 

8. The Governments in all the countries under consideration have 
not hesitated to establish certain monopolies such as the salt monopoly 
nor to undertake the management of certain business enterprises. In 
some cases they own and manage the railroads; in other cases there 
have been established plantations for the growing of coffee, cinchona, 
etc. The purpose of these governmental establishments in certain 
cases has been rather educative and experimental than to make reve- 
nue, but in other cases revenue has been the prime consideration. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Notices to Planters, etc. 

Specially liberal terms will be offered to the first l>ona fide introducers of new agri- 
cultural industries into Perak, which, though they inay be minified to suit each 
particular case, will be governed generally by the following principles: 

1. In the case of agricultural industries requiring any considerable duration of time 
before profitable returns could be expected of them, as an exceptional outlay at 
starting for plant and machinery, the land would Ixj granted free for a number of 
years proportionate to such duration or outlay. For example, in the case of coffee, 
tea, or sugar plantations the land would be free for the first five years. 

2. Upon the applicant satisfying the resident that it was his bona fide intention to 
cultivate the land applied for, a block, not exceeding 10,000 acres, would be selected 
and reserved for him on the following terms: 

(a) That a bona fide commencement of occupation and cultivation be made within 
eighteen months; otherwise the claim to lapse. 

(6) That subject to the above the duration of the reservation be for ten years, 
during or at the expiration of which time the planter would be entitled to purchase 
at 50 cents per acre or to take a long lease at 10 cents per acre of treble the amount 
of land in cultivation at the time being. 

(c) At the expiration of ten years the resident, or other officer responsible, to have 
the right to determine all claims to land in excess of double the amount then in 
cultivation. 

(<i) The land to )>e free of rent at starting for a commencing period as already 
described, after that period rent to be paid at 10 cents per acre for cultivated land 
and 2 cents for land reserved, but not cultivated, in respect of all land not purchased 
or leased under (b) and (c). 

(e) The export duty levied on the produce not to exceed 2 J per cent on value. 

If) The rignt to all minerals to be reserved to Government. 

(</) The Government to have the right to take any land required for roads or 
similar purposes without compensation. 

A frontage space of 50 yards will l>e reserved along the seashore and a like front- 
age along the banks of rivers in all grants of land bordering on the sea or on rivers 
and creeks of the state, and ample facilities for access to them will be made available 
to the grantees of all estates so situated. 

A scale of fees will l)e published which will \m payable on the granting of the per- 
mit, and will not be in excess of that published by the late resident, Mr. Birch, in 
1875. 

The right of the Government to grant licenses to cut wood for charcoal for the use 
of the mines and woodcutters' and sawyers' licenses to cut timber from all reserved 
land until it is brought into cultivation must l>e reserved. 

The government of Perak, being desirous of encouraging agriculture in the state, 
draws attention to the existence of large areas of virgin land available for both hill 
and low country cultivation, and to the following among other advantages which the 
state holds out to intending planters: 

(a) Proximity to Singapore and Penang — two days steam from the former and six 
hours from the latter. 

( b) The country is traversed by good metaled cart roads. 

(c) Taiping, the capital, is connected with its port, at Port Weld, by a short rail- 
way. A railway connecting the port of Teluk Anson with the inland districts of 
Batang Padang and Kinta is under construction. 

(d) Arrangements have been in force for seven vears with the government of 
India admitting of the introduction of indentured Indian labor. 

(e) Arabian coffee has given satisfactory results on an estate of about 1,000 acres, 
opened by Sir Graeme P^lphinstone, in the Kuala Kangsar district, while Mr. Heslop 
Hill's Liberian coffee estate of about 300 acres in the same district is most promising. 

(/) Attached will be found a return showing remarkable crops of Liberian coffee 
on Messrs. Hill and Rathborne's estates in neighboring States of the Malay Penin- 
sula. 

(g) Tea grown by government as an experiment and shipped to England has been 
favorably reported on by London brokers. 

(h) The government of the state is carried on under the advice of a British resi- 
dent, with a staff of European officers, and under the supervision of his excellency 
the governor of the Straits Settlements. 

2. The government is prepared to grant the following special terms to the first ten 
approved applicants who shall apply after this date, that is to say: Lease or leases 
in perpetuity for 1,000 acres in one Dlock, or in blocks of not less than 500 acres each. 
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No premium; quitrent, 20 cents an acre after two years free occupation. The gov- 
ernment reserves the right of levying an export duty on produce, which may not 
exceed 2J per cent ad valorem. If selected with road frontage, the depth to be three 
times the frontage; bona fide commencement to open to oe made within twelve 
months from government approval of selection; cost of demarcation and survey (to 
be made when required by government) and registration fees to be borne by lessees. 
If desired by applicants, a premium of $3 an acre and no quitrent will be accepted. 

Minerals are reserved, and, with the above exceptions, the land would be subject 
to the general land regulations of the state, which will be forwarded on application 
to the state commissioner of lands, Taiping, to whom all communications in connec- 
tion with this circular should be addressed. 



APPENDIX III. 

SPECIAL LAND GRANTS TO APPROVED APPLICANTS. 

Notice is hereby given that the circular of 22d April, 1891, offering land on spe- 
cial terms to the first 10 applicants is hereby canceled, the whole of the land then 
offered having been taken up. 

The government of Perak is, however, prepared to grant to a limited number of 
approved applicants the following special terms, that is to say: 

Leases in perpetuity for one block of land not exceeding 500 acres, or for two 
blocks neither exceeding 500 acres. No premium ; quitrent, 30 cents an acre after 
two years' free occupation. The government reserves the right of levying an export 
duty on produce, which may not exceed 2} per cent ad valorem. It selected with 
road frontage the depth to be three times the frontage; bona fide commencement to 
open to be made within twelve months from government approval of selection; cost 
of demarcation and survey (to be made when required by government) and registra- 
tion fees to be borne by lessees. If desired by applicants, a premium of $4 an acre 
and no quitrent will be accepted. 

Minerals are reserved, ana, with the above exceptions, the land would be subject 
to the general land regulations of the State, which will be forwarded on application 
to the State commissioner of lands, Taiping, to whom all communications in con- 
nection with this circular should be addressed. 

THE ALIENATION OP LAND FOR THE CULTIVATION OP GUTTA AND RUBBER. 

The following terms for the alienation of land for the cultivation of gutta and rub- 
ber in the State of Perak are published for general information, and will be in force 
until further notice. 

(cr) Quitrent. — Ten cents an acre for the first ten years, and then 50 cents an acre 
in perpetuity. 

(b) Cultivation. — In concessions of 1,000 acres or leas at least one-tenth of the land 
granted to be planted with gutta or rubber of any description every year, no other 
form of cultivation l>eing permitted so long as the land pays a quitrent of 10 cents 
per acre only. In concessions of one and not exceeding two 1 ,000 acres, one-twentieth 
to be planted in each year; if over 2,000 acres and not exceeding 3,000 acres, then 
one-twentieth to be planted with gutta or rubber trees in each year, no other form 
of cultivation being permitted so long as the quitrent is paid at 10 cents per acre only. 

( c) Duty. — An ad valorem duty of 2£ percent for fifteen years from the date of com- 
mencing work. After that the duty in force for the time being, such duty not to 
exceed 5 per cent. 

(d) Commencement. — The planting of rubber or gutta trees to be commenced within 
twelve months of the date of any concession, otherwise the concession will lapse and 
the land revert to the ruler of the State. 

(e) Alienation. — The above conditions to bind the lessee and his assigns, aliena- 
tion of the land being unrest rieted. 



APPENDIX IV. 

Customs Duties in Perak. « 

The resident, with the approval of the resident -general, has been pleased, under 
the powers vested in him by the customs duties enactment, 1898, to cancel notifica- 
tion No. 710, of November 4, 1898, so far as exports are concerned, and to impose cus- 
toms duties on exports at the rates mentioned below upon the articles specified, such 
duties to come into force upon the publication of this notification in the Gazette. 



« Amended up to March 1, 1902. 
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KX PORTS. 

Agricultural products. 

Tapioca, gam bier, and pepper, 2J per cent ad valorem. 

Cocoanute, copra, cocoanut oil, and cultivated rubbers, not exceeding 1} per cent 
ad valorem. 
Coffee, Schedule A. 

Gutta percha, all varieties, 80 per <»ent ad valorem. 
Sugar, 1 per cent ad valorem. 
Sugar cane, 1 cent per picul. 
Charcoal, 10 per cent ad valorem. 
Elephant tusks and ivory, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Fish. 
Blachan, 50 cents per picul. 
Fish maws,- 



Fish refuse, - 



Ikan gulama, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Prawns, salt and dried, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The 10 per cent export duty on salt and dried fish may be commuted for a monthly 
payment of 30 cents in respect of each person employed in fishing, or $1.40 for each 
pukat lenghong. 

Horns and hides, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Jungle produce. 

Including timber, firewood, mangrove bark, damar, gharu, rattan, ataps, kajang, 
and samier, also wood oils and getans not cultivated, 10 per cent ad valorem. 
Mangrove wood, $1 a picul. 

Minerals. 

Gold, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Tin (alluvial), Schedule B. 

Tin (lode), half current rates for alluvial, with a minimum duty of 5 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Tin ore, 68 per cent of the duty on tin. 

Manufactured tin, same as tin. 

Tin exported from Upper Perak, two-thirds of current rates. 

Tin raised for export from such mines within the district of Batang Padang as may 
from time to time be certified in writing by the warden of mines to be gold -producing 
mines, an additional duty of 30 cents per picul. 

Weighing fee on tin, 3 cents a picul. 

Woliram, $2 per picul. 

Granite, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Marble, 200 per cent ad valorem. 

Minerals not specified, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Schedule A. 

Duty ad valorem. 

When the price of coffee is below $19 per picul Free 

When the price of coffee — 

Is $19 and up to $21 per picul per cent. . 1 

Over $21 and up to $23 per picul do 1} 

Over $23 and up to $25 per picul do 2 

Over $25 1 do 2J 

Schedule B. 
When the price of tin exceeds — Dut y V** bhara.a 



up to $32 per picul $10.50 

up to $33 per picul 10. 75 

up to $34 per picul 11. 00 

up to $35 per picul 11. 25 

up to $36 per picul 11 .50 

up to $37 per picul 11. 75 

up to $38 per picul 12. 00 

up to $39 per picul 12.50 

and so on, the duty being raised 50 cents per bhara for each rise in price of $1 per 
picul. 

« One bhara equals 6 piculs. 



$31 per picu 
$32 per picu 
$33 per picu 
$34 per picu 
$35 per picu 
$36 per picu 
$37 per picu 
$38 per picu 
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IMPORTS. 



Gin ("A. V. H.," Geneva Key brand and similar varieties), $3 a case of 15 bot- 
tles, and proportionate sums for smaller quantities. 

Opium, $12 a ball. 

Port wine (German), same as spirituous liquors. 

Spirituous liquors (including gin other than "A. V. H.," Geneva Key brand, and 
similar varieties) , $1 a gallon, or half dozen quarts or dozen pint bottles, and pro- 
portionate sums for smaller quantities. 

Vermouth, 50 cents a gallon, or half dozen quart or dozen pint bottles, and pro- 
portionate sums for smaller quantities. 



APPENDIX V. 



A. — Federated Malay States. 



Abstract of revenue for the year 1900, compiled from statements received from the British 

residents. 



Head of revenue. 



Perak. 



Land I $351,451 



Forest 

Rents, exclusive of lands 

Licenses 

Custora8a 

Port and harbor dues 

Fines, forfeitures, and fees of court. 

Fees of office 

Reimbursements 

Interest 

Posts, telegraphs, and stamps 

Railway 

Miscellaneous 

Municipal 



133,063 

2,445 

932,060 

4,644,603 

4,833 

65,168 

18,511 

80,824 

186,747 

88,781 

933,301 

12,699 

181,650 



Total revenue I 7,636,126 



Selangor. 



Negri 
Sembilan. 



9255,899 i $125,170 



725, 

3,565, 

25, 

50. 

11, 

82, 
176, 

67, 
1,072, 

20, 
247, 



959 
497 
697 
004 
998 
672 
964 
067 
938 
379 
209 
883 



6,303,166 



213,784 

803,451 

4,730 

14,664 

19,428 

11,578 

1,459 

25,304 



5,111 
26,687 



1,251,366 



Pahang. Total. 



v4U, t»4i> 

49,910 

184 

166,902 

121,367 

2,185 

8,068 

4,527 

8,162 

3,908 

9,503 



2,364 
1,727 



1772,863 

182,973 

8,588 

2,038,243 

9,185,118 

36,752 

138,888 

54,138 

183,528 

868,181 

191,526 

2,005,680 

40,383 

457,947 



419,150 I 15,609,808 



a Includes export duty on tin and import duties on opium and spirits. 
Exclusive of $86,740 earned by the Province Wellesley section of the F. M. S. Railway. 

B. — Straits Settlements. 
Abstract of revenue for the year 1900. 



Land revenue, exclusive of land sales 

Rents, exclusive of land 

Licenses 

Stamps 

Port and harbor dues 

Postage 

Fines, forfeitures, and fees of court . . . 

Fees of office 

Reimbursements 

8ale of government property 

Interest 

Miscellaneous receipts 

8pecial receipts 

District collections 

Land sales 

Total revenue receipts 



Singapore. Penang. Malacca. 



2, 



$65,420 

2, 137 

011,306 

300,487 

160,957 

171,141 

65,785 

82, 475 

124,366 

1,829 

74,375 

8,588 

59,635 

8,743 

76,736 



$106, 

2, 

1.101, 

138, 

35, 

59, 

43, 

49, 

83, 

15, 
1, 

90, 
6, 



624 
083 
848 
728 
896 
836 
163 
044 
673 
839 
597 
875 
35 
406 
465 



$116,495 

1,421 

204,544 

9,683 

2,699 

4,428 

6,147 

8,893 

19,467 

222 

570 

536 



3,212,980 . 1,736,112 



Crown 
agents. 



22,613 
13,636 



406,354 



$64 



29,475 
1,571 



Total. 



$288,539 

5,641 

3,817,698 

449,898 

199,552 

235,406 

115,096 

135,412 

227,570 

2,890 

120,017 

12,670 

59,670 

121,762 

94,837 



31,110 1 5,386,556 



Chapter V. 

POLICE SYSTEMS. 

BURMA. 
CLASSIFICATION. 

Owing partly to the fact that Burma is a comparatively new British 
possession, and that a considerable part of its boundary line is also a 
boundary between British and foreign possessions, it has been thought 
wise to give to a considerable portion of its police a military organi- 
zation. The first division, therefore, of the police is into civil and 
military police. 

For purely local administration in the rural districts we find also 
a rural village police. 

Since the railway has been established a certain section of the civil 
police is separately organized and devotes its time especially to work 
either for tne railways or along the line of the railways, so that the 
railway police form a special section of the civil police. 

Another section with a separate organization is that employed in 
the municipalities, called the municipal police, and a further division 
is called the cantonment police. The only divisions, however, which 
we need to consider in any detail are the civil, the military, and the 
village police. 

THE CIVIL POLICE. 

Numher and nationalities. — According to the report for 1900, there 
were in the civil police force 129 Europeans, all of them officers of 
higher or lower rank; 49 Eurasians, all of them officers except 2, and 
natives, 1,444 officers and 10,861 men, making a total of 12,483. The 
following table makes an interesting comparison between the number 
of police in proportion to the population, to the area in square miles, 
to the number of criminal cases investigated, etc., in various parts of 
India and Burma, and will bear careful examination: 



Province. 



Madras 

Punjab 

Assam 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Northwestern prov 

ince* 

Burma , 



Police, 
sanc- 
tioned 
strength. 



22,764 
20,440 
2.4S0 
15,605 
24,539 

35,270 
12,916 



Popula- 
tion. 



Cog- 
nizable 
cases. 



38,582,662 ' 82,778 

20,860,913 | 54,728 

5,484,258 ! 8,566 

15,163,506 i 27,359 

70,488,673 j 96,856 

46,905,085 | 73,473 

8,260,785 , 40,267 



Proportion 
of police 
to popula- 
tion. 



1 to 1,695 
1 to 1,021 
1 to 2. 211 
1 to 972 
1 to 2, 873 



Propor- 
tion of 
police 
to cog- 
nizable 
cases 
investi- 
gated. 



lto4 
1 to 3 
1 to 3 
1 to 2 
1 to 4 



1 to 1,330 lto 2 
1 to 640 1 to 3 



Propor- 
tion of 
cogniza- 
ble cases 
investi- 
gated to 
popula- 
tion. 



1 to 466 
1 to 381 
1 to 640 
1 to 554 
1 to 728 

1 to 638 
1 to 205 



Area in 


Propor- 
tion of 


square 
miles. 


police 




to area. 


141, 189 


lto 6 


110,667 


lto 5 


50,774 


1 to 20 


77,453 


lto 5 


114,423 


1 to 6 


107,503 


1 to 3 


234,563 


1 to 18 
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Religion, and caste. — Inasmuch as the question of religion and caste 
is of very great importance in the police force in Burma as well as in 
India ; it is well to note briefly the distribution of these men among 
the different religions. Of the officers there were in 1900, 206 Chris- 
tians, 35 Mohammedans, 19 Hindus, 9 Nat Worshippers, and 1,351 
Buddhists; while among the men there were 112 Christians, 512 
Mohammedans, 618 Hindus, 402 Nat Worshippers, and 9,218 Bud- 
dhists. With the Hindus there are to be found Brahmins, Rajputs, 
Gurkhas, Sikhs, Arakanese, Chins, Jews, as well as Hindus of various 
castes. 

Inasmuch as the civil police is made up to a very great extent of 
Burmans, with a comparatively small number of Indians from other 
quarters, it is natural that the Buddhists should far outnumber those 
of other religions. In the case of the military police, which is made 
up mostly of natives of India, the condition of course is quite other- 
wise, there being only 11 Christians, 16 Mohammedans, and no Bud- 
dhists out of a total of 15,075. 

Composition. — The civil police is recruited, with the exception of a 
certain small number of natives of India enlisted for special duty, as 
municipal, cantonment, and railway police, entirely from the natives 
of Burma. Natives of the district in which they are to be employed 
are given the preference in enlistment. 

The higher officials are, of course, Europeans for the most part, 
although a certain number of Eurasians are employed. No natives 
are appointed in the chief positions; there are a few as assistant dis- 
trict superintendents, and more natives are appointed as inspectors 
than are either Eurasians or Europeans. The subordinate positions, 
that is, the subinspectors, head constables, sergeants, etc., are for the 
greater part natives. 

Pay and cost. — The average pay of mounted constables is 24 rupees 
per month; the foot and water constables 14 rupees per month. The 
mounted constables are required to furnish their own ponies and 
mounts. The authorized number of mounted constables is 470; of 
foot constables 10,513, and of water constables 176. 

The cost of the entire civil police force for the year 1900 was Us. 
36,33,869. 

Conditions of enlistment. — For enlistment in the civil police a native 
Burman must be between the ages of 18 and 30; at least 5 feet 3 inches 
in height, and with chest measure of 31 inches. A native of India 
must have a height of at least 5 feet 6 inches, and a chest measure of 
33 inches, unless some special exemption is made. 

It is the intention to enlist only those who can read arid write, and 
candidates must present certificates from the headmen of their villages 
to the effect that they are of good moral character. Exceptions may 
be made on the question of literacy. 

Every recruit is first put on probation for a period of six months. 
If, during this period, he shows himself suitable, he receives a perma- 
nent appointment. 

Training.— In order to instruct the policemen in their duties a train- 
ing depot has been established at the headquarters of nearly every 
district in Burma, and in some cases even at the headquarters of sub- 
divisions. In these depots are provided courses of preliminary train- 
ing for all recruits, a certain amount of training for all constables of 
the lower grades, and likewise training for the head constables, ser- 
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feants, and for first grade constables who seem to need such training, 
'he training consists in the first place, for the illiterate constables and 
the recruits, of reading, writing, and the elementary duties of the con- 
stable, with definitions of the most common offenses; that is, in reality, 
of the Indian criminal code and the criminal procedure code, and of 
the laws that deal especially with the constables. 

For those who are not familiar with the Burmese language, special 
instruction is given in reading and translating Burmese, and conversa- 
tion and translation from English into Burmese. The examinations 
in the vernacular are quite rigid in their nature, and an assistant dis- 
trict superintendent will not receive any grade promotion until he has 
passed in the Burmese language by the lower standard, while if he 
fails to pass this test within three years from the date of his first 
appointment he shall be liable to forfeit that appointment. The 
inspectors or head constables will receive no promotion until they have 
passed in the Burmese language in the elementary standard, and they 
are liable to forfeit their appointments if they fail to pass within two 
years. Officers who are not natives of Burma, but who pass examina- 
tions in the Burmese language, which it is not compulsory for them to 
pass, receive rewards in cash as high as 100 or 200 rupees. 

There are as many as five grades of constables and three grades of 
sergeants, and appointments to these grades are made on account of 
excellence in examination as well as for excellence in their regular 
work as policemen. 

In addition to school instruction of course there is ample provision 
made for instruction in the regular duties of policemen so far as drill 
is concerned, practice in musketry, in bayonet exercise, etc. 

Marriage and pensions. — In connection with the barracks and cot- 
tages, accommodations are provided for married men in the proportion 
of 40 per cent of the total strength of the force. 

Besides the usual provisions for pensions, all officers appointed after 
the 18th of August, 1899, must subscribe to a provident fund for 
officers of the police of or above the rank of assistant district superin- 
tendents. All married officers, including widowers with children, must 
do the same, excepting those who have adequately provided for their 
families either by an insurance policy, by subscription to the pension 
fund, or by the possession of private means, ana are thus specialty 
exempted under the orders of tne local government. Unmarried offi- 
cers entering the service after the 18th of August, 1899, whenever 
they do marry, must also subscribe, unless they adequately provide 
for their families as above mentioned. Unmarried officers who were 
already in the service at the time the regulation was passed may sub- 
scribe to the fund or not, as they will. The rate of subscription is 
such that a monthly pension is provided of from 20 rupees for a widow 
of a constable and 5 rupees for each child — for boys until 18 years of 
age, for girls for life or until marriage — up to a monthly pension of 
120 rupees for a widow of a district superintendent of police, with 30 
rupees for each child, as provided before. 

Besides the regular pensions provided under the civil-service regu- 
lations, provision is also made for the retirement of policemen when 
they attain the age of 55 years; but their term of service may be 
extended for five years longer, provided that they pass annually an 
examination before the civil surgeon, showing that they are tit for 
service. 
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Invalid pensions may be paid in proportion to the length of service, 

Erovided the candidate has served for ten years or more, and provided 
is incapacity is not the result of irregular and intemperate habits, or 
he is not cut off by other similar provisions, such as are usual in all 
countries. 

Further provision favorable to the police is made in connection with 
leaves of absence. Without giving details, it may be stated that it is 
usual to grant one month's leave for every eleven months of uninter- 
rupted service; to grant one year's furlough on half pay after ten years' 
service, and another year after service of eight years more, while leave 
without allowance may, in cases of necessity, be granted for special 
reasons. Of course, hospital leave and leave for special reasons may 
always be provided, with strict regulations regarding the overstay of 
leave, absence without leave, etc. 

Anns. — The arm for the civil police is the smooth-bore converted 
Snyder, with bayonet. The heaa constables and sergeants are armed 
with revolvers and swords. In addition to the arms mentioned above, 
every sergeant and constable is provided with a da (a sword knife). 

The police are not expected, under ordinary circumstances, to carry 
their guns. Owing to the fact that in certain disturbed sections of 
the country police stations were sometimes rushed and the guns cap- 
tured by bandits, or by those not yet satisfied with English rule, it 
has been provided that arms shall be kept only at posts where, owing 
to the security of the buildings, or the strength of the civil police, or 
to the presence of military police, there is very slight danger of the 
arms falling into the hands of bad characters. Wherever the stations 
are situated in turbulent or frontier tracts, or wherever the civil police 
are likely to be called upon to guard treasure, special provisions, of 
course, are made. Ordinarily the number of guns provided is consid- 
erably less than the number of police, 50 per cent or so, but the whole 
of the civil police force is to be trained in the use of firearms. 

Most rigid accounts are to be kept of arms, ammunition, and equip- 
ments. 

Special crime*. — Upper Burma, of course, has comparatively lately 
come into British possession, and in certain parts of the country the 
inhabitants can not yet be said to be in thoroughly good order. In a 
good many cases in both Upper and Lower Burma there is much cattle 
stealing, sometimes by organized gangs; and in Upper Burma there is 
still considerable danger to the villages of raids by gangs, which needs 
to be especially guarded against. It is particularly noticeable, how- 
ever, that both dacoity (gang robbery) and other forms of robbery, as 
well as cattle theft, seem to be diminishing. In connection with the 
discussion of the village police certain special measures taken against 
such crimes will be mentioned. 

Patrol of roads. — In order to prevent such crimes or to render 
arrest of criminals as prompt as possible, it has been found advisable 
to patrol all important roads. In certain cases this is done by mounted 

golice, possibly military police; in most cases by ordinary civilpolice. 
uch police on patrol carry their arms, and on moonless nights are 
given a dark lantern as well. In certain cases beat constables are pro- 
vided to go about through the different villages in the district, visititig 
some of them possibly not of tener than once a week. Under those 
circumstances it is the special duty of this beat patrol to keep note of 
all the bad characters in the different villages, learning their occupa- 
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tions, their habits, where and how tho3' are likely to make trouble, 
etc. Besides that, he is expected to collect information regarding the 
condition of the roads, bridges, and telegraph lines; sometimes to col- 
lect records of births and deaths, to note any wandering gangs of aii3 T 
kind that may be in the district, to attend festivals, fairs, etc., in order 
to keep track of bad characters that may attend them; to report on 
the prevalence of gambling, the location of gambling houses, and, in 
general, to do everything tnat may give the district officers full infor- 
mation regarding crimes that have been committed or that may be 
attempted, as well as to do much other work which will further the 
comfort and safety of the inhabitants. 

Care of criminal*. — As is customary in most new countries, it has 
been found that at times native police are not so careful of the com- 
fort of prisoners as is customary in more highly civilized countries. 
Although the laws rigidly forbid any torturing of prisoners, instances 
are not wanting of native sergeants and constables who, to secure 
information, have compelled prisoners to walk up and down before 
the station house until sheer weariness became torture and the prison- 
ers confessed. Other cases are mentioned in which prisoners have 
been fed on rice and honey, with a plentiful supply of water placed just 
beyond their reach, until overpowering thirst would compel the giving 
of information or would elicit a confession. Probably careful inquiry 
would show other forms of torture, although doubtless undue severity 
of this ki,nd, if known to the English officials, would meet with due 
punishment. 

Identification. — In Burma, within the last two or three years, the 
system of identification of prisoners by means of finger marks has 
been introduced, and according to all accounts seems to be giving so 
far thorough satisfaction. 

Prisoners. — In the prisons of Burma there is a regular classification 
of the long-time prisoners into three grades. In the lowest grade are 
placed all long-time prisoners for the first six months, and they grad- 
ually, by good work and good behavior, work their way up to the 
other grades where more favors are shown them. 

It is also customary, after prisoners of certain classes have been 
released, to keep them under surveillance for a considerable length of 
time. Of course, dangerous characters and minor offenders as well as 
suspects are regularly kept under supervision, a careful register of 
their movements being made. Besides this general supervision, 
arrangement is made, under the preventive sections of the criminal 
procedure code, for the arrest and binding over to good behavior of 
all persons who are likely to become criminals. It is interesting to 
note that in 1900 not less than 10,563 persons were under surveillance 
during the year. Of these, more than 2,000 were in the class of those 
mentioned as of doubtful livelihood. 

Deportation of danqerous characters. — It is also of importance to 
note that in certain villages where there seems to be a concentration of 
criminals, or where the village itself has seemed to be decidedly hos- 
tile to British rule, leading malcontents are deported to other sections 
of the country. In one police section no less than 103 persons, in the 
year 1900, were ordered to remove. Altogether during that year 111 
persons were thus deported. In the first case mentioned, the 103 
persons were removed because they were related to two outlaws whom 
they were suspected of harboring. 
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Punitive quartering of police. — Besides this somewhat radical meas- 
ure, provision is also made to punish the inhabitants of villages who 
show apathy in assisting the authorities to bring to light violent crime 
or in' apparently sympathizing' with and bartering criminals, by quar- 
tering on them a punitive force of police. For example, in Burma in 
the year 1900 a punitive force of 1 sergeant and 10 constables was 
quartered on the inhabitants of two villages for a period of six months, 
at a cost of 1,674 rupees 11 annas and 6 pies; and in another case 4 
constables were quartered upon other villages for the same length 
of time, at a cost of 455 rupees and 4 annas. 

Fining of villages. — Under the village acts of both Upper Burma 
and Lower Burma, villages may also be fined for harboring criminals 
or for protecting them in other ways. For instance, "if stolen prop- 
erty having been tracked to their village, they have failed or neglected 
to restore the property or to take on the track beyond the limits of 
their village," a the village headman may be notified that the village 
has been faned a certain amount, and be compelled to pay the fine at 
once. He may then collect the sum afterwards in whatever way he 
and the villagers may determine. During the year 1900 no fewer than 
74 villages were thus fined. On the other hand, rewards are sometimes 

Said to villages for showing unusual skill or watchfulness in resisting 
acoits or robbers. Six villages were thus rewarded in one district of 
Burma in the year 1900, and altogether 17 villages in Burma were thus 
rewarded during that year. 

VILLAGE POLICE. 

Introduction. — In what has just been said regarding punitive meas- 
ures inflicted through the police authorities, it will be noted that vil- 
lages as units are held to strict responsibility in connection with crimes 
of various sorts. This responsibility is usually enforced through the 
headman of the village. By the ancient customs of that country in 
most cases the government of the rural villages is practically a govern- 
ment by the headman of the village, whose office, generally hereditary, 
must be confirmed by the British authorities. In levying taxes, as has 
already been explained in Part III, on taxation, the headman is assisted 
by officials elected by the people. Likewise in his police duties he is 
assisted in large places by certain subordinate officials. If the village 
is in two or three different parts, a subordinate officer is appointed to 
assist in police duties in these different parts, and sometimes the head- 
man appoints subordinates each of whom has charge of ten families. 
It is the duty of these subordinates to keep track of all doings of the 
villagers under his charge which would give indication of any criminal 
action, to note the arrival of any strangers coming into the village to 
visit them, to find out whether the purposes of such visitors are those 
that would conduce to the welfare of the village or otherwise, etc., 
and to report regularly to the headman. 

The village hedge. — In many parts of upper Burma, owing particu- 
larly to the prevalence of cattle thieving, the village is surrounded by 
a high hedge, through which it would be impossible to drive cattle and 

« Lower Burma village act, section 14, Clause C; Upper Burma village regulation, 
section 9, Clause C. 
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through which it is even difficult for a man to penetrate. The larger 
villages will have sometimes two or three or several gates giving 
admission to the village through this hedge. Small villages often 
have but one gate. For the keeping up of this hedge it is customary 
for the headman to divide the hedge into a number of sections equal 
to the number of independent families in the village and to assign to 
each family a portion to keep in order. Of course the headman or 
assistant sees to it that each family performs this duty. 

Village watchmen. — In a similar way the police duty of the village 
is provided for. Each family is liable to a certain amount of police 
duty without pay. Consequently the headman ascertains the number 
of villagers suitable for police duty, and so divides the work among 
them in rotation that each adult male is called upon to perform his 
fair share. It is the business of the watchmen thus assigned to guard 
the gates to prevent the incursion of robbers, and in general to keep 
watch of the village so as to protect it against fire or other injury 
which might threaten it. 

In the Tiouse of the headman of the village one may at times see 
lists posted of those who are required to keep the hedge, in connection 
with the places which they are to keep in order, and lists of watchmen, 
with the dates on which they are to perform their duties. 

MILITARY POLICE. 

Composition of force. — Owing to the necessity of frontier guarding, 
as well as to the need of a force organized more like a regular army, 
Burma, as has been said, fias a strong military police. On the 1st of 
January, 1901, the total force was 15,075, considerably more, it will 
be noticed, than the number of civil police, 12,483. The military force 
is organized quite after the type of the regular army, being divided 
into oattalions, companies, half companies, etc., with higher officers 
appointed mostly from those who have served in the regular army in 
India and who are detailed for this special work. There are in all at 
present 13 battalions, with 144 companies, and 198 men not so organ- 
ized; practically 146 companies. When the companies are full strength 
they include 100 sepoys, with, in Upper Burma, 13 officers, and in 
Lower Burma, 10 officers. The native officers are regularly given 
native names, such as " subidars" for captains, fct jemadars" for lieu- 
tenants, etc., " sepoys" being the name given to the native privates. 

Of the 15,075 military police, about 600 are mounted. 

Caste and nationality. — Partly perhaps because the Burmans are not 
yet to be entirely trusted as regards their willingness in all cases to 
keep order among their own people in times of emergency, more 
especially, however, because they are not so amenable to rigid military 
discipline as are certain castes of India, the military police are made 
up almost entirely from troops enlisted in India, although a compara- 
tively few, some few hundreds only, are enlisted from the hill tribes 
of northern Burma. From Bengal are taken by far the largest num- 
ber. Of these 3,373 are Mohammedans, including Hindustanis, 
Punjabis, Afghans, and Pathans; 7,732 are Hindus, including the 
Sikhs, Rajputs, Jats, Brahmins, and other castes; 3,127 are from the 
northeast frontiers, the Gurkhas proper, Limbus, and the Rais; from 
Bombay 110, including Mohammedans, Mahrattas, and other Hindus, 
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while all of the remaining, including Christians, Jews, and the Bur- 
mese Hill Tril>es, amount only to 730. By far the largest number are 
the Hindu Sikhs, 4,248. Next to these are the Punjabis, Moham- 
medans, 2,475, while of the Gurkhas from the northeast frontier there 
are 1,695, and 1,224 of the Limbus and Rais from the same district. 

It is of importance to note that in enlisting these men the special 
castes of the different provinces and the special districts from which 
the best soldiers come, are carefully noted. The enlistment of men 
of menial castes is forbidden, both because the men of the higher 
castes will not serve readily with them, and because experience has 
shown that they lack in courage, and in consequence ao not make 
good fighting men. The officers of the military police lay often much 
stress upon securing recruits from those who have been brought up 
under rigid caste rules, because these men have thus received a disci- 

Sline, and have been taught self-control and restraint to a much greater 
e^ree than even the English themselves, although in intelligence and 
ability to grasp the needs of a difficult situation they are, genearlly 
speaking, by no means the equal of the British soldier. 

Numbers and pay. — The total area in square miles served by this 
military police is 193,570, while the population served is 7,900,570. 
This makes the proportion of the whole force, including officers and 
men, to the area one to 12.81 square miles, and the proportion to the 
population one to 522.77. 

The pay of the average sepoy and bugler runs from 14 to 16 rupees 
per month, while that of the native officers, including the captains, 
runs from 20 rupees to 100, or even 150 rupees per month. Elephant 
drivers are paid from 17 to 25 rupees; drivers of ponies for transport 
business from 10 to 27 rupees; cooks, sweepers, etc., 10 rupees each. 

In some of the castes, of course, the men receive a food allowance 
and do their own cooking, inasmuch as it would be contrary to the rules 
of their caste for them to eat in the presence of others or to receive 
food from anyone of a different caste. 

Enlistment. — Men are enlisted, in the first place, for a period of three 
years, and with the consent of the commandant or adjutant may reen- 
gage on the expiration of that term for another period of three years. 
After the completion of the third engagement it is not admissible for 
the commandant or adjutant to refuse a reengagement, except under 
circumstances which would justify summary removal from government 
service. 

With the exception of certain tribes such as the Gurkhas, Kachins, 
etc., the recruit must be at least 5 feet 6 inches high, with a chest 
measurement of not less than 33 inches. The recruits must be between 
the ages of 18 and 25 years unless they have served either in the army 
or in the police before, when they may be enlisted up to the age of 30. 

Provisions are made for the training of officers and soldiers along 
the general lines already described in the account of the civil police. 

Ordinarily it is expected that the police will not be married, but in 
connection with the barracks provision is made for a certain number, 
not more than 10 per cent, of married men in the force. 

Pensions. — Pensions are sometimes paid in accordance with the 
rules of the civil service, sometimes in accordance with the military 

Eension rules. Under some circumstances it is optional. Those who 
ave entered the military police after the 1st of January, 1889, receive 
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their pensions under the civil rules. Inasmuch as the military police- 
men draw good pay, somewhat less care is perhaps needed for advances 
and gratuities than in other cases. The main provisions at present are 
as follows: 

After a service of ten years there is awarded a gratuity not exceed- 
ing one month's emoluments for each completed year of service. 
After ten years of completed service the scale of pensions is deter- 
mined by the number of years of completed service. The pensioner 
receives as many sixtieths of the average emoluments as he has com- 
pleted years of service. For example, after ten years' service he will 
receive ten-sixtieths of from 2,000 to 5,000 rupees a year, depending 
upon his salary during service; after twenty years' service twenty- 
sixtieths; after twenty-five years and above he would receive thirty- 
sixtieths, and so on. It is not worth while to enter here into detail 
regarding the regulations regulating family pensions, wound pensions, 
etc. The above will suffice to show the general principle followed in 
ordinary circumstances. 

It is interesting to note in connection with the special provisions for 
the identification of criminals that thumb impressions are taken of all 
men whose pensions are chargeable to the military department, and 
these impressions are attached to the applications for pensions. This 
information, the thumb impression, is required for purposes of identi- 
fication of pensioners whose pensions s\re payable by that department. 

Leaves of absence. — Ordinary rules regarding leaves of absence are 
found, with a special provision for free passes for men who proceed 
to their homes in India on furlough and sick leave. 

Duties. — The military police, as has already been intimated in the 
discussion of the civil police, are used particularly for garrison duty, 
for watching over treasures, for patrol duty on the frontier, for escort 
duty, and for ordinary police duty in the larger cities. No special 
discussion is needed of the crimes under their control or of special 
ways in which the work is carried out beyond that already given in 
connection with the civil police. 

Reports. — It should be Kept in mind that in the case of both the civil 
and military police the most detailed regulations are made regarding 
reports and diaries kept by the police officers of every rank. Espe- 
cially interesting are the regulations for the keeping of confidential 
diaries for the use of the chief inspectors and the care exercised in 
preparing the officials for correspondence in the vernacular. 

THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

Classification. — In these countries there is no military police prop 
erly so called, nor is there any village police such as we find existing 
in Burma. There is, strictly speaking, only a civil police, whose 
organization is not into battalions and companies, but, as the force is 
so scattered in different places, merely into squads and posts. 

In the Straits Settlements there is regularly stationed a regiment or 
two of British troops, which of course might be called upon to serve 
in keeping the peace locally if there were need. 

Also, when the four Malay States were organized into the Federated 
Malay States, provision was made for the support of a regiment of 
Sikhs by the i ederated States which might be called upon to do gar- 
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rison duty in the Straits Settlements or in the Federated States, pro- 
vided that in the event of war the British troops should be called away 
or there should be other need for the defense of the colony. This 
regiment also could, of course, be made use of if there were need; but 
in the strict sense of the word they are not military police nor are 
they amenable to police regulations. 

Statistics. — On the 31st of December, 1900, there were in the Straits 
Settlements, including Singapore, Malacca, and Penang, with the prov- 
inces connected with them, 1,903 police all told. Of these, 76 were 
Europeans, 809 Sikhs, and 1,449 Malays and Klings, while there were 
4 Eurasian detectives in Singapore and 65 Chinese detectives in all 
three of the divisions of the Settlements. 

This number of police gives 1.234 per square mile of territory cov- 
ered, and 3.08 per thousand of the population. 

Inasmuch as the population of the ©traits Settlements is, relatively 
speaking, more of a city population than is to be found in Burma, the 
comparison of course is not of much significance. 

Possibly in this regard a fairer comparison would be between one 
of the Federated States, such for example as Perak, and Burma. In 
Perak there were on the 26th of February, 1902, 15 Europeans, 476 
Indians, and 380 Malays, besides 72 detectives, orderlies, buglers, etc., 
making a total of 943, which gives 0.9043 per square mile of territory 
covered, as compared with 0.0556 in Burma. The number of popula- 
tion to each member of the police was 349, as compared with 640 
for Burma. 

Enlistment. — The general provisions for the enlistment of police, if 
we take the regulations of the Straits Settlements as typical, are sub- 
stantial^ 7 as follows: No married man will be enlisted. Until after 
promotion to the rank of sergeant, no policeman is to be married 
without permission. No man over 30 years of age will be enlisted. 
The pay of a constable, European, is $720 per annum, payable in 
monthly instalments of $60. After three years' good service in the 
ranks the pay will be raised to $65 per month. Subject to the vote of 
the legislative council, members of the police are allowed exchange 
compensation on half their pay, so as to make that half worth 3 shil- 
lings to the dollar. ^ 

Engagements are for six years, and, by recommendation, members 
may be reengaged for further terms of six years. In case a European, 
recruited in Great Britain, reengages at the end of the six years' term 
without leaving the colony, he will receive a bonus equal to three 
months' pay. Sergeants, married with leave, are granted an allow- 
ance, in lieu of rates for their wives and children, at the rate of $4 for 
the wife per month and $2 a month for each child under 14 years of 
age: 

Pay. — The commencing pay for Sikhs is $132 per annum, payable 
in monthly installments in arrear. In addition to the same amount as 
pay, Malays and Klings receive in the Singapore settlement an allow- 
ance of $2, in Penang of $1, and in Malacca of 50 cents. 

The reengagements are for five years for Sikhs and three years for 
Malays and Klings. In all cases, of course, free quarters and uniform 
are provided, together with medical and hospital attendance, etc. 
Suitable food, bedding, etc., goes with the different classes of police. 

Instruction. — Classes are established for teaching the European, 
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Chinese, and Sikh police the Malay language, and examinations are 
held every four months. It is expected that the course will be con- 
tinued until all can speak Malay so as to be reasonably well under- 
stood by anyone acquainted with the language. There are certain 
fratuities paid to those who pass the examinations at the proper time, 
n the case of Europeans this gratuity is $10 for an ordinary pass of 
standard 1 after four months' study, and $14 for a good pass. The 
gratuities for the later studies are as follows: $12 for standard 2 after 
eight months' study for a pass, $18 for a good pass; $14 for a pass of 
standard 3 after twelve months' study, $20 for a good pass; $16 for a 
pass of standard 4 after sixteen months' study, $24 for a good pass. 
For Sikhs and Chinese the gratuities are, for a pass of the various 
standards, $5, $6, $7, and $8, respectively, and for a good pass, $7, $9, 
$10, and $12. 

A special reward of $25 is given at the end of the two years if any 
serviceable knowledge has been acquired by Malays in reading and 
writing English, or by the English, Sikhs, or Chinese in reading and 
writing Malay. 

In addition to these language standards, all are trained in manoeu- 
vering and firing, company drill, guard and scout duties, general duties 
of police officers, practice work on beat duty, and so on. An effort is 
made to make all training as practical as possible. Every recruit who 
is proficient in these studies, and is of good character, is promoted to 
the second class without regard to length of service. No constable 
will be promoted to the rank of a noncommissioned officer unless he 
can read and write at least one language. 

Besides the rewards above mentioned there are also certain special 
rewards in the nature of added money allowances, as well as of decora- 
tions for good conduct. 

Pentiums and leave, — Provision is made for pensions for members of 
the police force who have served continuously for ten years and 
upward, provided they are certified by a board of medical officers to 
be unfit for further service. The rate of one who has served continu 
ously for ten years is fifteen-sixtieths of the annual pay of his rank for the 
three years preceding his retirement, with an additional allowance of 
one-sixtieth for each additional year of service, until the completion 
of thirty-five years, when a pension of forty-sixtieths may be granted. 
After fifteen years' service a member becomes eligible for a pension of 
twenty-sixtieths of his annual pay without being required to present a 
medical certificate of unfitness for service, provided lie has reached the 
age of 45 years. Other details regarding pensions are similar to those 
found in Burma. 

Similar provisions are also made for leaves of absence and bonuses. 
Once in seven years European inspectors, sergeants, and constables 
recruited in Great Britain may have granted to them a free second- 
class passage to England and return, with half pay while on leave. Of 
course proper provisions along similar lines are made for wives and 
children of Europeans. 

Arm*. — The police are regularly armed with guns of a somewhat 
poorer quality than those used by the English soldiers. Sikhs are 
given good rifles, and rifles of the best qualitv are ordinarily kept in 
the forts and elsewhere, which can be supplied on occasion. In ordi- 
nary work, when the Sikhs are on guard over treasuries, in forts, and 
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elsewhere, they are furnished with ball cartridges. The native police 
are furnished with cartridges loaded with buckshot. In the cities they 
are usually armed with their clubs. 

Patrol. — In the rural districts all the main roads are patrolled. In the 
province Wellesley, for example, police stations are provided about every 
5 miles, and a squad of five or six men is kept in each station. Usually 
three men remain at the station while two patrol the road to the next 
station, or until they meet the patrol from that station, with whom 
they exchange cards and return. It is found that this patrolling of 
the country roads, with the careful outlook for suspicious characters, 
tends to keep down erinie materially. A native found on the road late 
at night would usually be made to give a satisfactory account of 
himself before being allowed to proceed. 

Special crimes. — One of the most important crimes which needs to 
be guarded against, more particularly in the country districts, is still 
gang robbery. Occasionally, although rarely, crimes of a similar nature 
are committed in the cities. The crime of robbery in the houses 
of cities is perhaps most frequently committed by the Chinese. In 
ordinary cases houses are not broken into, but through collusion with 
the servants the doors are left open. Where there is a large number 
of Chinese residents, it is found necessary to engage Chinese detectives, 
although, speaking generally, the reports seem to show that they are 
by no means always trustworthy. Many police officers think it would 
be desirable to compel the Chinese all to five in designated sections of 
cities, as is the custom ih .Java. 

Secret societies. — There has been found in both the Straits Settlements 
and the Federated Malay States considerable difficulty with the Chinese, 
owing to secret societies. In earlier times particularly the contests 
between the societies created much trouble, but since the existence of 
such societies has been forbidden, unless they are recognized by the 

Kolice as existing for worthy purposes and duly registered, there has 
een much less trouble. In almost every year, however, an attempt 
is made to organize societies of a criminal nature or for the protection 
of criminals, but usually the attempt is early discovered, the ringleaders 
are banished, and the trouble ceases. 

Special provisions. — In the Straits Settlements it is expected that the 
weights and measures will be verified under the direction of the police. 
In the case of persons dying intestate leaving movable property in 
the State under $100 in value, the property is administered by the police, 
whose duty it is to turn it over to the proper cl&imants, or to turn it 
into the public treasury as escheat in case no proper claimants are 
found. 

Identification. — There has been introduced in the Straits Settlements 
the system of identification by finger marks. The police officers report 
that this new system gives them a far better knowledge of habitual 
criminals than they had ever had before, as the ease and accuracy of 
indexing cases is much greater than in any other system of identifica- 
tion. As has already been shown in connection with the Burmese 
police, there is a careful system of detailed reports, which enables the 
officials to keep an accurate record of crimes and criminals, as well as 
of all work done by the police. 
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JAVA. 



Classification. — Owing partly to the war in northern Sumatra, partly 
to other reasons, Netherlands India, including Java, has an army of 
some 50,000 in all, of which some 20,000 regularly stay i' Java. This 
army would be available in case of any outbreak among the native 
population or for other special duty which, in other countries, might 
be cared for by the military police. In consequence not so much, rela- 
tively speaking, has been made of the military police as in Burma. 
Nevertheless, in 1897 there were established ten corps of armed police 
that might fairly be called military police. These, in the main, are 
stationed where there are no regular troops and in cases where there 
aiay be still some danger either of an uprising of some of the native 
inhabitants or more particularly, perhaps, plunder from gangs of 
robbers. 

Aside from this armed police there is to be considered onty the 
local police, although this perhaps should be considered in two different 
classes. In the larger cities where certain guards and escorts, as well 
as messengers for local magistrates and others, are needed, there are 
certain paid police to do this unusual duty. The greater part, how- 
ever, of the ordinary police work, so far as the patrolling of roads and 
keeping the peace are concerned, is performed by unpaid village 
police. 

Organization. — So far as the police organization is concerned, ordi- 
narily in the different divisions of Java the assistant resident is the 
European head of police, and under him there are various European 
inspectors, instructors, etc. Side by side, however, with these Euro- 
pean officials stand native officials through whom the larger part of 
the immediate local work is done. In each residency there are one 
or more regencies at the head of which there is a native official, usually 
corresponding in rank to an assistant resident, who is called the regent, 
and who, besides other functions, is head of the native police. Under 
the regent there is also a subordinate, or, if there are several divisions 
in the regency, one in each division, called a patih, through whom 
the regent gives his instructions to lesser officials and who has the 
supervision in carrying them out. The regency in Java is divided 
into districts. At the head of each district there is an official appointed 
by the governor-general on the advice of the resident after consulta- 
tion with the regent, who is called a wedono, and this wedono is the 
active head of the local police. He is supposed to carry out directly 
the orders of the regent, and upon him regularly rests the respon- 
sibility of keeping order in the district, of investigating crimes among 
the natives, etc. Where the population is dense there are various 
assistant wedonos, and at times the wedono may act through the heads 
of the villages, the bekel. 

Tfie Juwendlemt. — In discussing the questions of labor and taxation, 
attention has already been called to the unpaid service rendered by 
the male members of each household in Java. Besides the work on 
the roads and other service, there is also that of watchmen or police- 
men. The work of watchmen and patrolmen is so divided up among 
the different heads of families in the villages and towns that each male 
inhabitant is called upon in due order to do his share of the work. In 
the country villages, and even in the larger cities, like Batavia, there 
are placed at comparatively frequent intervals station houses for the 
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watch, in which are placed a kind of hollow bamboo drum on which at 
night the watchmen are expected to strike the hours to show that they 
are awake and attentive to their duties. Whenever it is necessary to 
go on patrol duty, especially in somewhat dangerous or remote dis- 
tricts, the wedono has the watchmen divided into small squads of from 
two to six each. In ordinary times the duty of watchmen is not much 
more than to remain in the guardhouses and strike the hours at regu- 
lar intervals. At other times, of course, the duty is much more active. 
They must keep the peace. 

lariaus regulation*. — As has been intimated, these men serve with- 
out pay. They are armed regularly with clubs, but in case of neces- 
sity, especially if they are sent out to apprehend robbers, they are 
armed with revolvers and may even be given rifles. 

The wedono, besides being under the direction of the regent, is also, 
of course, under the general direction of the European assistant resi- 
dent and of the European inspectors whom he may have under his 
direction. 

In the larger towns, also, for protection against fire, there are fire 
companies, a kind of fire police, made up mainly of the local inhabi- 
tants, who do their duty without pay, but regularly there is a Euro- 
pean in charge of each fire engine, and the natives work under his 
direction. 

The Chinese and other foreign Asiatics. — In the preceding chapters 
attention has been called to the fact that the Chinese are required to 
live in certain sections of cities and towns, and that their affairs are 
regularly under the direction of a " lieutenant China," or a "captain 
China," or a u major China," depending upon the size of the town. 
These leading Chinamen are appointed by the Dutch Government, and 
in addition to the other duties already mentioned they are also held 
responsible for policing their sections of the town. They appoint their 
own subordinates, who either serve free or under whatever arrange- 
ments the u captain China " thinks it best to make. 

In the three chief cities of Java there is also a Chinese council made 
up of several of the most influential Chinamen ? through whom the 
Chinese affairs are arranged, presented to the resident, and carried out 
with his consent and direction. In these quarters of the town, as has 
already been stated, the Chinese police are supposed to look after the 
Chinese, but the wedono of that district has also responsibility in con- 
nection with the matter, as has also, of course, the supervising Euro- 
pean official. The captain China is regularly of the same rank as the 
wedono, and the two are supposed to work together harmoniously, 
both under the supervision of the European assistant resident, although 
independent of each other. 

The Arabs, wherever they are in sufficient number so that a quarter 
of the town is set aside for their habitation, have an organization sim- 
ilar to that of the Chinese, and their captain, or lieutenant, as the case 
may be, is likewise held responsible, in conjunction with the native 
wedono, for the due policing of their quarter of the city. 

It will be noticed, therefore, that in Java far more use is made of 
unpaid native citizens in connection with the ordinary police work 
than in any of the other countries under consideration. It must not 
be overlooked, however, that here also, as well as elsewhere, there is 
the most rigid European supervision. 
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SUMMARY. 



1. In countries where police service for controlling large sections 
of country is needed, besides the civil police there is also a military 
police, organized, armed, and drilled on military lines, but under the 
control of the civil authorities. In both branches the force is chiefly 
of natives under European supervision. 

2. The civil police regularly serve in the districts where they are 
recruited; the military police are regularly sent to other sections. 

3. In both divisions of the service regulations regarding enlistment, 
marriage, and pensions are somewhat on military lines, the military 
police being under substantially the same rules as the regular army. 

4. Instruction in not only the duties of the police and drill, but also 
in the native languages of the country and in law, so far as it concerns 
police action, is regularly given. Prizes are offered for proficiency in 
the native languages and promotion is often dependent upon it. 

5. The cost of a native police, even when organized on military 
lines, is very much less than the cost of European police. 

6. The arms furnished the native police are usually, not always, 
poorer in quality than those given the European troops in the same 
country. Often rifles are kept only in special stations and are issued 
only for special reasons, though target practice is regularly held. 

7. To prevent difficulty in rural districts, especially where the coun- 
try is not entirely free from gang robbers, all important roads are 
regularly patrolled at night. There is also a special patrol among a 
round of villages whose duty is particularly to secure information 
regarding all criminals and concerning local conditions of all kinds. 

8. Villages are, in many cases, held accountable for crimes traced 
to the village, or for harboring or encouraging criminals. They are 
punished usually by fines; sometimes a force of police is quartered 
upon them at their expense. 

9. In certain cases, especial lj r in Burma, individuals and families 
known to be sympathetic with criminals, and to be harboring them, 
are removed to other sections of the country and forbidden to return. 
Chinese criminals and leaders of dangerous secret societies in the 
Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States are frequently 
banished. 

10. In both English and Dutch colonies special regulations are made 
for the Chinese and other foreign Asiatics. In Dutch colonies this 
amounts to rigid control of their places of habitation and prevention 
of their traveling. 

11. The system of identification of criminals by means of finger 
marks is being adopted in most of the English oriental colonies. 

12. In villages in both English and Dutch colonies the police service, 
which partakes also of the nature of watchman's service, is compulsory 
without pay, and the men of the village perform the service in rota- 
tion. In Java the system is extended even to the larger cities. 



Chapter VI. 

EGYPT. 

Note. — The Report on Egypt was outside the scope of the regular investigation; 
but so much suggestive material on subjects germane to Philippine problems was 
found that it has been thought best to print it as a supplementary chapter. 

The climatic and economic conditions in Egypt are so different from 
those in the Philippines or other dependencies of the United States 
that little in the way of direct suggestion along those lines is obtain- 
able. On the other hand, there is a similarity, since the English 
administration has under its direction a people that for a long period 
in the past has been subject to arbitrary and oppressive rule, with a 
considerable number of individuals among the upper classes who are 
wealthy, highly educated, and some of whom were accustomed to take 
an active part in the Egyptian Government. 

1 . General principles of admin istration . — The government states that 
it has attempted to rule Egypt strictly in the interests of the Egyp- 
tians themselves. Any advantage which England derives from its 
occupation of Egypt must be indirect. It is found that when any one 
urges that the interests of England be directly looked after that means 
that the interests of certain individual Englishmen or English corpora- 
tions are to be taken into consideration. The only safe plan is to con- 
sider the Egyptians alone. 

It has been found necessary to put Englishmen into responsible places 
which require ability to originate plans and to direct. Practically all 
subordinate positions, even the higher ones, can be safely intrusted to 
Egyptians. "The English brain, but the Egyptian hand," is the 
expression of the principle. Attempts have been made at different 
times to place Egyptians of ability in charge of administrative work, 
but it has l)een found almost invariably that the work soon becomes 
disorganized when they are left with any large discretionary power. 

On the other hand it has proved advisable to fill most subordinate 
places with Egyptians, even when they are not quite so efficient as the 
English. Complaints from English superintendents regarding the 
inefficiency of tneir Egyptian assistants are frequent, and one has con- 
tinually to balance the need of the most efficient work against the 
desirability of training the Egyptians through administrative expe- 
rience. 

The government finds also that it is very desirable to pay well for 
ability and honesty. The statement was repeated at different times 
that one could not expect honesty without paying well for it. In con- 
sequence officials in places of responsibility are well paid. 
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2. Taxation. — Owing to the small consuming power of the people, 
so far as foreign goods are concerned, the import duties are kept low. 
By far the largest part of the taxes are raised by the land tax, which 
is levied in the form, speaking broadly, of a tax on rental value. 

Lord Cromer lays it down &s a principle to be followed in the case 
of all backward peoples, particularly when they are a subject people 
likely to be dissatisfied, that the taxes be kept as low as possible, and, 
if possible, there should be an occasional lowering of the taxes. The 
tax also should be absolutely certain and not often changed, in order 
that the people may become accustomed to it and may understand it. 

It is much wiser, if one may judge from Egyptian Experience, to 
keep the taxes low than to attempt to make many improvements, even 
roads and drainage, for the natives at the expense of raising the tax 
rate. They do not feel the need of many institutions, such as schools, 
which seem imperative to Europeans, and would consider money spent 
for them as wasted. Improvements, with the exception of the most 
important sanitary matters, should be made very slowly rather than to 
increase the rate of taxation, although education should be steadily 
encouraged. 

3. Eakwaticm. — Within the last few years an effort has been made 
to develop as rapidly as possible a system of popular education. In 
Egypt it is found that a very large proportion of the people have the 
ambition to provide for their children a career in the public services 
This tendency is altogether too strong. In one of Lord Cromer', 
reports we read that the "system of gratuitous education tends in 
Egypt to turn out from the schools a number of young men who 
would probably be far happier and far more useful citizens if, instead 
of endeavoring to rise in the social scale (which usually means looking 
forward to obtaining a Government clerkship), they had remained in 
the ranks of the society in which they were born, and had devoted 
themselves to some useful and honorable trade or handiwork." 

He continues: "I am glad to say that the department of public 
instruction recognizes the evils of the gratuitous system, and has, for 
many years past, endeavored to rectify them. In 1879 no less than 
95 per cent of the pupils attending the Government schools paid no 
fees. Last year 98. 5 per cent of the boys in the higher primary schools, 
and 86 per cent of those in the secondary schools, were paying pupils. 
I trust that the policy will be steadily continued until the system of 
gratuitous education is wholly, or almost wholly, abolished." 

He advocates also the extension of technical schools with the object of 
affording instruction in trades and in introducing improved, but not 
highly elaborate, processes of manufacture. In Egypt the Boulac 
Technical School, a high-grade trade school, or rather mechanical engi- 
neering school, seems to be doing excellent work and to be well patro- 
nized. Its graduates have no difficulty in securing positions, either on 
the railways or in connection with the irrigation system. The agri- 
cultural college, strange as it may seem, in a country where agricul- 
ture is beyond all question by far the most important industry, does 
not seem to be well patronized. 

In connection with education it is worthy of note that it has been 
possible to require for entrance into different grades in the civil serv- 
ice pass certificates from either the primary or secondary schools, as 

«Lord Cromer's Report, 1900. 
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the case may be. This has resulted in improving both the quality of 
the. work in the schools and in securing much better trained men for 
the civil service. 

In Egypt no special effort is made to introduce the English language, 
although the pupils are sometimes compelled to choose either English 
or French, since no proper text books exist in Arabic along many 
lines of instruction. The vernacular, however, is chiefly employed in 
teaching. 

4. Post-office savings hanks. — The Government is about to estab- 
lish a system of post-office savings banks, the limit of deposits to be 
£200 for each individual, the interest to be calculated at 2£ per cent 

Eer annum. The deposits will be invested in Egyptian stocks, any 
enefit coming therefrom being devoted to covering the expense of 
administration. 

The report calls attention to the very successful experience of India 
in opening post-office savings banks, and expresses the opinion that, 
even should the system fail in Egypt, the cost to the State will be so 
small as compared with the benefit which it will derive in the case of 
success that the experiment may well be tried. 

5. Loans to small cultivator s. a — One of the most interesting and sug- 
gestive experiments made of late years in Egypt is that of providing 
for the fellaheen the opportunity of borrowing small sums of money 
on reasonable terms. The poor cultivators have, in many cases, been 
compelled to mortgage their crops, and have thus fallen into the hands 
of the usurers. In not a few cases they have paid as high as 40 per cent 
or more, and large numbers of them have lost their property through 
this practice. Tne system adopted in Egypt is, in certain particulars, 
something like the land-bank systems found elsewhere, but the Gov- 
ernment has also taken a somewhat active part in connection with the 
loans, in order to reduce expenses and thus enable the rate of interest 
to be made somewhat lower than would otherwise be possible. It has 
been thought best to have the loans made by a private institution that 
should be interested in seeking out those who needed to borrow and 
showing to them the terras on which loans could be made. The plan 
followed is this: The National Bank of Egypt incurs all the financial 
responsibility, taking all the profits and bearing all the losses. In 
every district in which operations are undertaken the bank appoints 
an agent who receives a commission of 1 per cent per annum on any 
loan that he may make. The agents are placed under the supervision 
of English inspectors who speak Arabic and understand the habits and 
customs of the people, and who can thus control the local agents both 
in the interests of the. bank and of the borrower. 

The Government steps in when the stage of repayment is reached. 
The tax gatherers collect the money due to the bank at the same time 
when the land tax is collected, the bank being thus relieved of all the 
expense of collection. 

u Money* is advanced at the rate of 10 per cent, of which, as I have 
already mentioned, 1 per cent goes to the local agents in the form of 
commission. Of the remaining 9 per cent it is estimated that about 

"Thin topic has }>een treated at some length, as the conditions in our dependencies 
seem likely to afford a field for the usurers. 
&Lord Cromer's Report, 1U00, pp. 7-9. 
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3 per cent goes in covering the expenses of the bank, thus leaving a 
net profit of 6 per cent, from which, however, bad debts have to be 
deducted. 

"In 1899 operations were undertaken in only one district, that of 
Belbeis; 2,450 advances, amounting in all to ££.31,500, were made. 

"In 1900 the bank extended its operations to ten districts. Quite 
recently a further extension has taken place. The whole of lower 
Egypt is now comprised within the sphere of operations. In 1900 
9,500 advances, amounting in all to £E. 137,781, were made. Of these, 
6,213, amounting to an aggregate of £E. 36,216, were loans repayable 
within the year. The remaining 3,287 advances, amounting in all to 
£E. 101,565, were payable in five years. In all the latter cases the 
loans were made to persons already indebted, their old debts, on which 
very high rates of interest were charged, being paid off by the bank. 
The amount that fell due in 1900 was £E. 28,122, due from no less 
than 5,035 borrowers. It is with very special pleasure that I am able 
to record that the whole of this sum was recovered. 

" The bank is now prepared to advance money in small loans up to 
a maximum amount of £E. 250,000. To go further than this will 
require an increase of capital. I trust that eventually the conditions 
of the money market will permit the capital of the bank being 
increased. 

"Sir Elwyn Palmer, the governor of the National Bank, who has 
taken a very special interest in this matter, writes to me as follows: 

fc The experiment so far has undoubtedly been a success, and the 
relief afforded to some thousands of fellaheen must have been con- 
siderable. The fact that the bank is prepared to advance small sums 
at a fair rate of interest has, in the districts where the bank is working, 
caused a fall in the rate usually charged by money lenders, and the 
fellaheen have indirectly benefited in this way too. In one district 
the largest money lender left when the bank began operations; in 
another the bank was regularly boycotted, and it was impossible to 
find an agent among the people of the district of any standing, they 
being nearly all money lenders themselves. An outsider had, there- 
fore, to be appointed; he had great difficulty at first, but the people 
of the district now begin to realize the advantages, and are dealing 
with the bank.' 

"I stated last year that I considered the scheme as an experiment. 
I am still of the same opinion. Some long time must, in fact, yet 
elapse before it can be considered as having passed out of the experi- 
mental stage. Manifestly, the main danger is that the cultivators, 
being once free from crushing debt, will use the margin of income 
they thus obtain to incur fresh debt. That some of them will adopt 
this procedure is highly probable. That the majority will fall into the 
same error is very far from being certain. Any opinion on this subject 
at present can be little more than a matter of conjecture. Lengthened 
experience alone can show whether, now that the taxes are no longer 
arbitrary and capricious, and the rights of property are, in fact as 
well as in name, secured by law, the fellaheen of Egypt will abandon 
the habits of extravagance of which they have so often been accused, 
and develop national habits of thrift. 1 can only speak of my per- 
sonal opinion, formed after long residence in the country. It is that, 
under favorable conditions for the exercise of economy, the Egyptian 
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peasant will probably prove more thrifty than the English, though, 
less so than the French member of a corresponding class of society. 
I am encouraged in this belief bv the following remarks which have 
been addressed to me by Sir Elwin Palmer. 'There is,' he says, 
'nothing to indicate that the fellaheen, once relieved of their onerous 
debts to the money lenders, are inclined to plunge again into debt, 
beyond the debt to the bank; indeed, the facility with which the 
recovery of the loans or installments has been effected would seem to 
show that this is not the case.' 

44 However this may be, it is abundantly clear that the experiment, 
which is one of great interest and importance, is well worthy of a 
further and prolonged trial. 

"Before leaving this subject, 1 wish to make a few remarks which 
may be interesting, both because they are illustrative of the practices 
of the village usurers, and because they may serve to explain the 
advantages of the conditions now offered to the villagers by the bank. 

"I have occasionally heard it stated that 10 per cent is too high a 
rate of interest to charge, as the fellaheen can often obtain loans at 
that rate from the local money lenders. 

fct I have already explained that in order that these operations should 
be properly conducted, it is necessary to employ a somewhat expensive 
agency. I am convinced that there could be no greater mistake than 
to employ very cheap, and, therefore, untrustworthy agents. I do 
not think that o per cent, including bad debts, can be held to be more 
than a reasonable profit for the bank. Moreover, 1 greatly doubt 
whether the fellaheen would confirm the statement that they can, 
without the assistance of the bank, obtain money at so low a rate as 
10 per cent. Even the loans which the small money lenders make 
nominally at 10 per cent generally involve paying in reality interest 
at a far nigher rate, the reason being that, throughout the currency 
of the loan, full interest is charged on the total sum originally 
advanced. No allowance is made for a reduction of interest on account 
of the annual repayments of portions of the capital. I give an illus- 
tration of the two proceedings, viz, that adopted by the bank and 
that very commonly adopted by the usurers. Suppose the bank to 
to advance £E.100 for five years at 10 per cent, the installments due 
to the bank would be as follows: 



First year... 
Second year 
Third year .. 
Fourth year 
Fifth year . . , 



Total 



Capital. 


Interest. 
£E. 


Total. 


£E. 


£E. 


20 


10 


80 


20 


8 


28 


20 


6 


26 


20 


4 


24 


20 


2 


22 


100 


30 


130 



4 'The borrower would thus, in the course of five years, pay i)E.30 
for the use of the money advanced to him. 

44 Under the alternative procedure, he would pay five equal install- 
ments of £E.30, making in all £E.150, of which £E.50 would be on 
account of interest. 

''In point of fact, to the fellaheen the bank's charge of £E.30is 
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equivalent to a loan contracted from the usurer at 6 per cent, and I do 
not think that money is ever obtained at so low a rate as this. 

"The contracts with the usurers not unfrequently render it difficult 
for the fellah, who is already indebted, to take advantage of the terms 
now offered by the bank. A common form of contract is that of a 
loan of iJE.100 for ten years. The yearly installment for repayment 
of capital and interest is iJE.20. Thus, under the procedure I have 
explained above, in all £E.200 is paid in ten years. Supposing now 
that, in the course of two years, a fellah has paid £E.40, of which one 
half would be interest and one half repayment of capital. It might 
be supposed that, on the payment of £E.8(), he would be free from 
debt. But such is not at all the case. Under the terms of the origi- 
nal contract, he is often debarred from freeing himself unless he pays 
the difference between i)E.200 — the total amount which would have 
been paid in ten vears — and £E.40, being the sum he has already paid. 
In other words, in order to liberate himself, he has to paj^ £E.160, 
minus discount at the rate of 7 per cent on £E.160. In cases of this 
sort the bank can be of but little assistance." 

6. Public improvements. — (a) Irrigation. — The most important public 
improvements made by the government have been in connection with 
the irrigation system, on which the welfare of Egypt absolutely 
depends. This matter need not under the circumstances be discussed 
in detail. It is perhaps enough to say that inasmuch asjbhe tax-pa3 T ing 
power of the people depends absolutely and almost entirely on irriga- 
tion, it has been found wise for the government to incur very heavy 
expenses in the way of building dams, canals, etc., for irrigation pur- 
poses. It is chiefly due to this policy on the part of the government, 
connected with an honest and efficient administration, that has enabled 
it to bring Egypt out from a state of bankruptcy and to place its credit 
among that of the stable governments of the world. 

(b) Agricultural railways. — In addition to the ordinary railways 
owned and administered by the state, partly for economic, partly for 
militaiy purposes, the government has found it desirable to encourage 
in some parts of Egypt the building of so-called agricultural roads; 
that is, inexpensive narrow-gauge roads for the purpose chiefly of 
aiding the farmers in bringing their products to market. These roads 
have been undertaken by private companies, of which there are four, 
one substantially an Egyptian company. The government found it 
advisable to guarantee a dividend ot 3 per cent on the original cost of 
the lines, estimated at £E. 1,200 per kilometer, with the further under- 
standing that if the gross receipts should exceed £E.225 per kilo- 
meter the surplus is to be divided between the government and the 
companies. 

Lord Cromer is of the opinion that within a comparatively short 
time these railwa} T s will make a profit of from 4 to 4£ per cent, at any 
rate, on the capital invested. They have rendered good service to the 
agricultural population. The cost of transportation of Egyptian prod- 
ucts has been greatly diminished and the value of land in their vicinity 
decidedly increased. 

The government also has expended considerable money on cart 
roads. 

(c) Telegraphs and railways. — The government telegraphs, with 
gross receipts of £E. 65,000, earned a net revenue of iJE.25,000. The 
net earnings of the state railways were about £E. 1,343,000. 
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Conclusion. — On the whole, the government of Egypt seems to have 
been administered with very great success so far as the financial con- 
ditions of the government itself is concerned and the economic welfare 
of the people. 

Some of the English administrators take the position that while the 
government is to be administered solely in the interests of the Egypt- 
ians, the Egyptians themselves, in many cases, do not know what is 
best for them. The government is substantially that of a benevolent 
despotism, the Egyptian officials being compelled to take the advice of 
the English administrators. It is the practice of Lord Cromer and 
the other leading administrators to consult freely the more intelligent 
Egyptians and to take their advice whenever it seems good. On the 
other hand, the fact that the Egyptians think a policy best is not a 
sufficient reason for its adoption by the English. The principle fol- 
lowed is "to do what is best for the Egyptians and let them see by 
experience that they have been well treated." 

But again, through the system of education in. the schools and 
through the plan followed of employing Egyptians in administration 
so far as they are thought to be capable, an effort is made to train the 
Egyptians so that they may ultimately possibly be capable of self- 
government. 

Some efforts are being also made in the way of giving them additional 
responsibility by giving minor judicial powers to about 20 per cent of 
the more intelligent village omdehs (presidents), and b} T placing over 
them English inspectors who will be able to put a check to corruption 
and to make suggestions which will be of service in the way of training. 

Some experiments are also being made in municipal government, 
although these are, as yet, confined mostly to Alexandria (largely a 
European city), and to some comparative^ small powers granted to 
local officials elsewhere. 

On the whole one sees in Egypt, possibly more than in any other of 
the English or Dutch dependencies, the spirit of earnest effort to 
improve the intelligence and character of the natives and thus to fit 
them for self government such as our government is showing in the 
Philippines. 



Chapter VII. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

i. CURRENCY. 

Effect of depreciating currency. — The experience of the English and 
Dutch colonies during the period of the depreciation of silver from 
about 1873 to the present time seems to show that a currency which 
is rapidly depreciating, as compared with gold, tends toward stimu- 
lating the export trade and the business of manufacturing for export. 
This comes about, of course, from the fact that in these colonies the 
export trade has been mostly with gold-standard countries. In con- 
sequence, with a gold price remaining stable, the amount of silver 
received for the same quantity of goods in the colony was steadily 
increasing. The wages of laborers and the local cost of material 
employed in manufacturing being paid in silver, naturally remained 
more nearly stable. In consequence, manufacturers and exporters 
received steadily a bounty in addition to what might be considered 
normal profits. It is, of course, true that the buyers in Europe, recog- 
nizing the situation, in certain cases, discounted this advantage in 
their offers; but, generally speaking, there can be little doubt that the 
depreciating currency actually stimulated and aided the exporters and 
manufacturers. 

Effect in Sumatra. — Naturally this gain must have been paid by 
someone. In the case of the tobacco raisers of Sumatra, whose 
expenses were chiefly for labor, the gain was secured mainly through 
increasing their silver prices without a corresponding increase in the 
wages of their coolie laborers. On the other hand, inasmuch as the 
laborers consumed chiefly goods which were raised in the country 
itself, not for export, and inasmuch as these prices, largely fixed by 
custom, did not in many cases go up, they did not feel the loss as the}' 
would have done had they been compelled to buy imported goods. 
Moreover, in many instances, where their goods were imported, as, 
for example, opium, either this came from silver-standard countries, 
or else, wnenever the price showed a tendency to increase, the tobacco 

Eroducers, in order to prevent dissatisfaction on the part of their 
tborers and the consequent possible demand for an increase of wages, 
sold opium to them at the previous rate, and themselves stood any loss 
that might come from its increased silver price. 

EffecU in India. — In India, where wages were largely a matter of 
custom and where the pay also was at times partly in truck, the lal>orer 
usually did not feel any immediate loss from the depreciation of the 
coin in which he was paid. In that country the sufferers were chiefly 
government officials and others whose salaries were fixed in terms of 
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silver rupees, but who had to consume in part imported goods, or who 
were compelled to make remittances to gold-standard countries. 

With these classes should of course be classed the government itself, 
which, being heavily in debt to gold creditors in England, was com- 
pelled to remit from year to year a steadily increasing amount of 
silver or of silver credits, as that currency depreciated. The determi- 
nation to fix the rate of exchange in India came about, of course, mainly 
from this necessity of the government itself. The result of fixing the 
rate of exchange with gold has been the relief of the government and of 
those who are compelled to live, to a considerable extent, upon imported 
or export goods, while it has taken away from the exporters ana man- 
ufacturers and producers of export goods the stimulus which they were 
continually receiving before. So far as in fixing the rate of exchange 
there was an increase in the value of silver, that has come, of course, 
nominally at any rate, to the detriment of practically all Indian con- 
sumers and taxpayers. But, on the whole, it is probable that, as they 
consume largely Indian products, this has not been materially felt by 
them. 

Conclusions from experience. — It would seem, therefore, that if a 
country is upon a silver standard it might be well to maintain that 
standard if one wished to stimulate the internal development of the 
country in the matter of export goods, and were also willing that 
those who consumed import goods and the laborers, so far as they had 
the opportunity of getting either import goods or of securing gold 
credits of any kind, should carry the burden, unless the evils that are 
likely to come from the fluctuation of currency would seem to over- 
balance. 

It is a matter of doubt, however, at the present time whether silver 
is likkly to depreciate any further. Many people have been of the 
opinion that, owing to the new gold discoveries and to the probable 
increase in the output of gold in South Africa since the close of the 
Boer war, silver will be likely to increase in value rather chan to lessen 
as compared with gold. Should that occur, this stimulus spoken of 
would be changed into a drag upon progress. 

The matter of stimulating the export trade also depends, to a con- 
siderable extent, upon the countries to which the exports are sent. 
If these are silver countries, the effect will not be felt. A country, 
therefore, might well consider whether it wished to stimulate trade 
with the gold countries or with silver countries before finally formu- 
lating its policj r . 

CONCLUSIONS REGARDING THE PHILIPPINES. 

To apply, now, this experience to the situation in the Philippines: 
Effects of depreciating standard. — While it is desired on the part of 
the American Government to develop as rapidly as is consistent with 
just treatment of the Filipinos the resources of the Philippine Islands, 
it is by no means the desire to do so at the expense of either the 
Filipino laborers or the local Filipino producers, who would receive 
their pay in silver. At present the hemp plantations are largely in 
the hands of small individual holders, who sell their product to the 
exporting houses, mainly English, for shipment to the chief importing 
countries, England and the United States, both of which are on the 
gold basis. The gain that would come from a fall in the rate of 
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exchange would naturally be kept chiefly by these European or Ameri- 
can exporters, and the h ilipino producer would receive little or none 
of it. Even if he were to receive some slight gain through an increased 
silver price, he is certain to wish to consume more or less — and continu- 
ally more as time goes on — of imported goods. At present he uses some 
cotton, but as his income improves he will certainly use more in the 
way of tools, agricultural implements, and other articles of import. 
In all these matters, therefore, he would be losing if silver continues 
to depreciate; and, taking the matter as a whole, it is likely that the 
chief gain, if there were any gain, would come not to the Filipino, but 
to the American or European go-between. 

In the case of the large sugar plantations, the gain would come also 
to the exporting merchant, or later possibly to the individual or cor- 

{>oration owning the large plantation. The burden would fall upon the 
aborers, who, at the present time, are mostly Filipinos. If Chinese 
coolie labor were admitted, and the Filipinos engaged in other labor, 
it would be the Chinese coolies chiefly, in this industry, who would 
carry the burden, and more, then, might be said in favor of the main- 
tenance of a silver standard. 

Effects of jlxictuations. — On the other hand, as has been intimated, 
it is b} r no means certain that silver will depreciate steadily in the 
future. Moreover, it is perfectly certain that great embarrassments 
will come both to business men and to the government from the con- 
tinual lj r fluctuating currency. During the three months of the spring 
of this year the government had fixed the official rate of exchange 
between silver and gold at $2.27 in silver for one American gold dollar. 
The rate at the time it was fixed was high enough. A rapid fall in 
silver, however, placed the market rate at considerably above $2.30; 
most of the time it was as high as $2.35 or $2. 36, and at times was even 
above $2.40. The consequence was that all government officials and 
all who had contracts with the government were compelled to receive 
money at $2.27, while in their outside purchases thej r were compelled 
to pay from $2.35 to $2.40. Practically all of the leading business 
houses in Manila at once changed their prices from the silver basis to 
the gold, and in making the exchange naturally took advantage of the 
consumer. Wage-earners in general, whose wages had been fixed in 
silver, were compelled to take their pay in that metal, and suffered 
accordingly. 

Difficulties of government. — To the suggestion that the government 
change the rate more frequently whenever the market rate changes, 
the important objection is, aside from the hampering effect on busi- 
ness, that it is practically a matter of great difficulty for the govern- 
ment treasur} r officials to make these frequent changes in their rates. 
Many of the officials in outlying districts can not oe communicated 
with oftener than once a month, or even once in two months in some 
cases, and a change made in Manila on, say, the 1st of September, if 
attempt* were made to make adjustments, might cause two months 
afterwards, in some outlving province, a payment of additions to sala- 
ries not fully paid, or might involve the cutting of a subsequent salary 
in order to make even the government loss of the preceding months. 
It mrght even in special cases involve a practically impossible attempt 
on the part of the government to collect back money already paid out. 
If the prospect of gain to the common man were great, we might 
readily demand that the government take upon itself the trouble in- 
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volved in the fluctuating rate; but as such gain is not probable, inas- 
much as at the present time nothing can be more important than for 
the government to run with as little friction as possible, and to avoid 
all possible causes of controversy with the people, it seems of the 
highest importance that the government be spared the difficulties of 
the fluctuating rate. 

Encourageinent of commerce with United States. — It is clearly best, 
also, when one looks to the future development of the Philippines, 
that its commerce with the United States be encouraged. This can be 
brought about, beyond question, on a more stable basis provided the 
rates of exchange between the Philippines and the United States be 
substantially fixed, fluctuating only with the demands of business. 

For all these reasons thereiore, it seems on the whole best that the 
Filipinos be given a fixed rate of exchange for their currency as com- 
pared with the gold standard of the United States. 

Nature of currency desired. — It is, however, desirable, whenever any 
country is to establish a new system of currency, that the value of the 
coins most corbmon in circulation be changed as little as possible. The 
wages of labor and prices already fixed are to a considerable extent 
matters of custom. If a monetary unit is introduced of considerably 
more value than the one abandoned, it will be necessary to make a nomi- 
nal reduction of wages and of prices. The consequence is that laborers 
and less well-informed sellers of produce will feel that their income 
is being arbitrarily lessened, and great dissatisfaction is almost certain 
to be the result. One can easily see how a sudden action of that kind 
on the part of a government might produce even a revolution among 
people not well informed on monetary matters. 

If the new currency, however, is one whose monetary unit is sub- 
stantially the same or only a trifle higher than the one already employed 
no evil result of this kind will follow. There might even be a slight 
increase in the value of the monetary unit which would come to the 
benefit of the wage-earners and the local producers. 

The system of currency recommended in the first place by the Philip- 
pine Commission, and afterwards formulated more completely by Mr. 
Conant, special commissioner of the War Department, follows out this 

Srinciple. The new coin would be substantially equal in value to the 
lexican dollar or peso formerly in use. It would, in fact, be slightly 
reater in value in the world's markets since this last fall in silver, 
t is probable, however, that the difference would not be great enough 
so that there would be any nominal reduction in wages, or, speaking 
generally, in the prices of produce. 

It seems, therefore, that the wisest plan for the United States, if it 
intends to act in the interest of the native Filipinos and not exclusively 
in the interests of the comparatively few exporters and bankers, is to 
adopt the gold standard and to adopt the system of coinage recom- 
mended, which will produce as little disturbance in local conditions as 
any that has been proposed. It is extremely unfortunate that the sys- 
tem could not have been adopted before the last fall in silver, as in that 
case practically no disturbance whatever would have been noticed. 

Present measures. — Meanwhile, without the gold standard, the Phil- 
ippine government can, perhaps, relieve part of the embarrassments 
of its employees by keeping a balance in the United States, and selling 
to them substantially at the rate in which they are paid whatever drafts 
they need for remittances home; or, in many cases, the same result 
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might be accomplished more speedily by permitting them to have part 
of their salaries paid in gola to a designated representative in the 
United States. 

If it were desired to fix the rate of exchange without abandoning 
the use of silver as the chief money of the Philippines, a plan might 
be adopted of arranging, through bureaus established for the purpose, 
for the sale in Manila of gold drafts on the United States and in the 
United States of silver drafts on Manila, at substantially the agreed 
upon ratio, somewhat after the plan recommended for India by Mr. 
Lindsay, of the Bank of Bengal, in Calcutta. a There is reason to believe 
that such a system would work to advantage in many ways, especially 
in connection with the plan for the currency recommended if it were 
thought desirable to encourage the use of silver. 

II. LABOR. 

Imported labor in the Orient. — In both the English and Dutch colonies 
of the Orient, the governments have felt the need of developing as 
rapidly as possible the resources of the countries. It has been felt 
that this development is as much in the interests of the native inhab- 
itants as of the governing country. Wherever the population has 
been dense, as in Java, southern India, and many parts of central and 
northern India, the governments have depended entirely upon the 
native inhabitants for carrying out the work of development. In 
other places it has been found best to make provision for tne importa- 
tion or coolie laborers. 

In Burma and Assam, as well as in Ceylon, employers, under suitable 
laws made by the colonial ^nd Indian governments, have relied upon 
Indian coolie labor, the laborers coming mainly from southeastern 
India in the neigborhood of Madras into Ceylon and Burma, while 
the need of the planters in Assam have been supplied mainly from 
regions in India lying farther north. 

In Burma, where there is no restriction upon immigration, there are 
found also a goodly number of Chinese. These, however, with rare 
exceptions, either engage in mercantile pursuits or are skilled work- 
men — carpenters, shoemakers, etc. In all these countries, as we have 
seen, the chief care of the Government has been to protect the inter- 
ests of the imported laborers and to give whatever encouragement 
was possible to their importation. 

In the Federated Malay States for the opening and development of 
the tin mines, the chief reliance has been upon Chinese laborers. 
There seems to be no doubt that without Chinese labor these most 
prosperous Malay States would have remained in a much more back- 
ward condition. Since the wages paid in the tin mines are, relatively 
speaking, high, and the Chinese, the better miners, go into that work, 
tnese States nave been compelled to secure labor for development of 
their agricultural interests chiefly from India. 

In East Sumatra, where the chief industry is tobacco growing, and in 

other parts of Sumatra where mining is the prominent industry and 

where the native population is altogether too small to perform the 

* amount of work required, and is also disinclined toward severe labor, 

the employers have relied upon the importation of Chinese. 

.1 — - — ■ — % 

« See chapter on Currency Systems, p. 19ff. 
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Effects of imported labor. — In all of the countries mentioned above 
it is practically the universal testimony that the importation of Indian 
or Chinese labor has not been, on the whole, to the detriment of the 
native peoples, and speaking generally there is no hostile feeling 
between the natives and the imported laborers. Objection is made 
sometimes to the Chinese merchant or peddler in the villages. In 
Burma the native Burmans are disinclined to do the heavy labor 
required. In the rice mills the Burman is often found as bookkeeper, 
or as superintendent of certain departments of the work under the 
general supervision of the English or Scotch manager. At certain 
seasons of the year, when the Indian coolie can get somewhat higher 
wages in the rice fields and leaves the mills, the native Burman will, 
by exception, do the heavy work about the rice mills, but onlv on 
condition that he receives from two to four times the wages regularly 
paid to the Indian coolie. 

The prosperous condition of the country, brought about by the work 
of the Indian coolie and of the Chinese skilled laborer, seems never- 
theless to come in part to the benefit of the native Burman. In many 
cases he is a landholder and receives better prices for his crops, espe- 
cially the garden truck, than would otherwise be possible. Likewise 
in many instances he is a successful fisherman, and his market has been 
increased. In the prosperous cities, such as Rangoon and Moulmein, 
the hundreds of drivers of gharris and carriages are nearly all Burmans, 
while to them also come in good part the tasks of keeping books, 
drafting maps, making surveys, and the numerous other kinds of 
semiskilled work which usually accompanies a developing business and 
an increasing population. 

Similar results seem to be found in the Federated Malay States, the 
Straits Settlements, and Sumatra. The native Malays will not do the 
heavy labor. They would much prefer that the country remain unde- 
veloped. But the increased population and the developing business 
have created a much greater demand for their services as boatmen, 
clerks, drivers, etc., as well as for the products of their lands and their 
fisheries. Certamlv in all those countries the natives are better off 
than before the immigrant laborers came. 

Work of Chinese merchants. — In the Straits Settlements and the 
Federated States, however, where the Chinese are allowed to come 
freely, and, as soon as their contracts for labor are fulfilled, to engage 
in whatever occupation suits them, we find many Chinese merchants, 
shopkeepers, and peddlers. They are thrifty, keen at a bargain, and 
observant of the weaknesses of their fellow-men. They soon learn the 
Malay love for display and carelessness of the future. In conse- 
quence they are ready to furnish to him gay clothing, provisions, any- 
thing that he wishes to gratify his desires; and they make no objec- 
tion to giving satisfactory terms of credit. The consequence is that 
in many localities the Chinese shopkeeper has a large proportion of 
the simple-minded Malays in his debt, and gradually becomes the 
wealthy man of the village, with almost absolute power of domination 
over a large proportion of his neighbors. 

A somewhat similar situation is found in Java, although there, on 
account of the density of the population, the Chinese are not allowed 
to come in large numbers to do the ordinary coolie work. Long 
experience has also taught the Dutch Government that the Javanese 
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will be overreached in a bargain by the more crafty Chinamen if they 
are allowed to come in contact. In consequence the Chinese skilled 
laborers and merchants are carefully restricted to the towns in which 
they are placed and are not allowed to wander through the island at 
all. If their business needs require them to pass from place to place, 
they must secure a permit from the government and must report to 
the government officials of the towns through which they go and of 
the place of their destination when they arrive. In this way, outside 
of tne larger towns, the more simple-minded Javanese of the rural 
districts are protected against their own weaknesses and are kept out 
of debt to the Chinamen. How do these experiences apply to our 
problem? 

THE PHILIPPINES. 

Conditions in the Philippines. — In the Philippines at the present 
time there is a great scarcity of labor. Since the American occupation 
wages for domestic servants, coachmen, and clerks, as well as for com- 
mon unskilled laborers, have doubled and trebled, and in many cases 
it is simply impossible to get the work done at any price. It is a com- 
mon experience in Manila to wait for hours before one can secure a 
public carriage of any description, good or bad, to drive from one part 
of the city to another; and similar unpleasant experiences in connec- 
tion with house servants and workmen of all descriptions are usual. 

Speaking generally, the unskilled Filipino laborer, while intelligent 
enough, is careless and thriftless. He in most cases wishes to take 
two or three days a week on the average to celebrate as feast days. 
In individual cases, when his wages have been increased, he has been 
known to lessen corresponding^ the number of da}s per month which 
he would work. His income being sufficient to satisf y his modest needs, 
he could see no reason why he should toil longer than was necessary 
to earn his income. 

These general statements, however, are subject to certain exceptions 
and qualifications, which are often not mentioned. One of the largest 

Sovernment employers of labor in Manila, who needed some two nun- 
red coolies to carrv boxes and heavy freight on the wharves and 
about the city, stated that he had succeeded by a process of elimination 
in getting tfie required number of men who would work steadily 
throughout the week without taking feast days and without making 
more trouble than one would expect from unskilled American laborers. 
To secure this number of about two hundred picked men, however, he 
had employed from a thousand to twelve hundred, had paid good 
wages, and had discharged those from time to time who were not 
willing to do the regular work required. It is, then, possibly fair to 
say that of the ordinary Filipino laborers a certain percentage may be 
secured who will work faithfully and well provided good wages are 
paid and provided they are handled by an employer with firmness and 
skill. 

There are, however, not enough Filipinos who can be secured in the 
city or from the provinces to do anything like the amount of work 
required to develop the resources of the islands as rapidly as is desir- 
able. Doubtless some of the American and European employers of 
labor in Manila who are raising the greatest outcry regarding the 
scarcity and worthlessness of Filipino labor, and who are demanding 
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that the Chinese be admitted, are wishing mainly to cut down wages 
and secure cheap labor. To assume that this aesire, however, is the 
only one which leads to the demand for Chinese labor is to misjudge 
the facts. Wages at the present time in certain lines of industry are 
so high that it would be impossible to compete in a common market 
with Hongkong, Singapore, or other cities, with whose goods the 
Philippines must enter into competition. What is desirable is to secure 
enough labor at rates high enough to enable the laborers to improve 
decidedly their customary standard of living, and at the same time 
not so high that the Philippines will be shut out from successful com- 
petition from other oriental countries and decidedly impeded in their 
normal development. 

Suggestion of admission of Chinese under restrictions. — To bring 
about these results it seems to be necessary to admit under careful 
restrictions a certain number of Chinese laborers. Such admission, 
if one may judge from the experience of the other oriental countries, 
will result in a benefit to the native Filipinos as well as to the Ameri- 
cans and Europeans who send their capital thither for investment. 

The thousands of Chinese now in the islands are mostly shopkeepers 
in Manila and other large towns, and skilled laborers — carpenters, 
shoemakers, tailors, etc. They, like the Chinese everywhere, are 
diligent and frugal. As shopkeepers they make large profits out of 
the frequently thriftless Filipinos. Their virtues of diligence and 
frugality, combined with their unscrupulousness, make them some- 
what dangerous neighbors for the less wily and less provident Fili- 
pino. For the sake of the Filipinos, for whose benefit Congress has 
declared that the government shall be administered, a the Chinaman, 
ought to be restricted in his movements and work. But likewise for 
the sake of the poorer Filipino, as well as for that of the American or 
Filipino capitalist, Chinese labor ought to be admitted to the islands 
in order that capital may be profitably employed, for without this 
introduction of capital the Philippines can not be properly developed* 
In his testimony before the House Committee on Insular Affairs, 
March 3, 1902, Judge Taf t called attention to an important firm of ship- 
builders which was ready to build a large establishment on Manila Bay, 
provided that Chinese skilled laborers could be brought in. Filipinos 
might doubtless in most such cases be employed as apprentices. 

A successful tobacco planter of Sumatra a year or two ago started for 
the Philippines with the expectation of working a large tobacco plan- 
tation. On reaching Hongkong he visited the American consul and 
from him learned that Chinese Tabor could not be introduced. From 
his experience with both Malay and Chinese labor in Sumatra he was 
convinced that the business could not at first be profitably carried on 
without Chinese laborers. He therefore, without even visiting the 
Philippines, abandoned the project and retraced his steps to Sumatra. 

Even the Philippine government has had the greatest difficulty in 
securing labor to build a much-needed road to the health resort in 
Benguet, while both the government and private employers in connec- 
tion with harbor improvements, with the loading and unloading of 
ships, and in other ways have found themselves very seriously ham- 
pered, no matter what wages they were ready to pay. 

"Act of July 1, 1902. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

For these reasons, therefore, it is recommended — 

That the Philippine Commission be empowered to legislate regarding 
the admission of Chinese labor. 

That a careful registration be made of every Chinaman in the islands, 
and that any new Chinaman introduced into the islands be made sub- 
ject to a penalty if he is found away from his registered city or dis- 
trict of residence. 

That it be permitted employers of not less than, say, twenty-five 
laborers to bring in Chinese under contract for a period of not over 
three years. 

That these emplovers give bonds to secure the proper lodging, food, 
and treatment of tneir Chinese laborers, as well as for their security 
and employment at the work specified in the contract. 

That thev further be under bonds to return each imported Chinese 
coolie to China at the expiration of the period of the contract, unless 
in the meantime the contract is renewed under the special permission 
of the government granted separately in each case. 

That there be appointed by the governor of the Philippines an 
inspector or protector of the Chinese to see that the law is rigidly 
enforced, both as regards the proper care of the Chinese coolie and as 
regards the protection of the Filipinos and others against evasion of 
the contract by the coolie absconding and going elsewhere in the islands 
as a regular inhabitant; and, finally, 

That, while the present law excluding Chinese from the Philippines 
be modified as indicated, proper care be taken that the Chinese do not 
come from the Philippines into the United States. 

It is believed that such a measure would result, with here and there 
an individual exception, not at all to the disadvantage of the native 
Filipino, but in the long run decidedly to his benefit through improved 
business conditions in the islands, which would furnish to him not 
merely a better market for his produce, but also a better opportunity 
for engaging in the kind of work for which he is best fitted and which 
accords most closely with his tastes. The development of business in 
the islands would increase greatly the demand for stenographers, tele- 
graphers, drivers of horses, boatmen, etc., as well as for draftsmen, 
clerks, and employees of various kinds in the government service and 
in the service of the larger business houses. 

III. TAXATION AND LAND ADMINISTRATION. 

Customs duties. — The experiences of the other countries under con- 
sideration have little to contribute on the subject of customs duties. 
The experiences of the Straits Settlements and of Hongkong show in 
increase of trade the beneficial effects of the abandonment of customs 
duties entirely in ports which are mere entrepfits, and which do not 
expect to use duties in any way to aid in the development of a country. 
Owing to the favorable situation of the Philippines as well as to the 
advantage derived from their production of such staple articles as 
hemp, sugar, copra, and tobacco, it may well be that when other 
sources of revenue can be successfully established the import duties 
should be revised with the deliberate intention of so fostering com- 
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merce that Manila will become a rival on equal terms with Hongkong 
and Singapore. For the present, however, the import duties are 
necessary and seem to have been very wisely framed. 

The experience of the Federated Malay States, which are extremely 
fortunate in having so large a proportion of the productive tin mines 
of the world that they have the substantial benefit of monopoly, shows 
the advantage of an export duty under those special circumstances, in 
which the element of monopoly enables these States to get a large 
proportion of their income paid by foreigners. 

It is possibly the case that the Manila nemp possesses enough of the 
monopoly element so that the export duty levied on that article is prac- 
tically contributed bv the foreign consumers, with little, if any, sacri- 
fice on the part of the hemp growers. The other export duties are 
chiefly defensible on the ground of need for revenue. 

Opium revenue. — The opium admitted into the Philippines for the 
use of the Chinese should yield a large revenue, and if the example of 
other oriental countries is followed, a very large revenue will be 
secured from at least this one of the "vices of the Chinaman." This 
revenue, as we have seen, is sometimes collected directly through 
import duties and licenses, more frequently through the intervention 
of a Chinaman as farmer, who pays the (xovernment a lump sum for 
the opium farm, and then collects the duty and license dues for his 
own pocket under the regulations of the law. The experience of most 
developing countries has been to the effect that the system of farming 
out revenue duties is subject to grave abuses, especially against the 
taxpayers. But it seems to be the common experience in oriental 
countries that, owing to the difficulties of dealing with the Chinese, 
with their peculiar habits and extremeh T difficult language, the revenue 
system in connection with opium is not likely to be efficiently man- 
aged excepting through a farm. 

LAND TAX AND LAND TENURE. 

Importance of land tenure. — Of much greater consequence in the 
long run than either of the matters mentioned above is the land tax, 
because the question of the land tax involves the whole subject of land 
tenure, the question which possibly for the Filipino is the most 
important. It may readily involve for him the question of independent 
prosperity or tenancy under conditions little better than serfdom. 

One should not overlook the fact that the question of the tenure of 
land is entirely different in an oriental country, with a people not 
skilled in legal technicalities or accustomed to bargaining with Euro- 
peans or Americans, and especially with a people inclinea to seize the 
present pleasure and to forget the possible ills of the future, from the 
same question in a country like our West, where our pioneers were 
fairly equal in training and native ability, and were as a rule reasonably 
thrifty. 

But even in the United States, as we know, although our homestead 
and public-land laws have worked well in the way of developing the 
country, there have been many abuses. Many homesteads ultimately 
went into the hands of shrewd speculators and great corporations 
which were intended to remain in the hands of working farmers. In 
many cases, too, our land system permitted fraudulent speculations in 
booming towns, at times resulting in wealth to a few through wide- 
spread loss and discouragement of the many. 
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Form of land tax in the Orient. — In all British and Dutch oriental 
colonies it is customary for the land tax to be in the form of a rent, 
amounting to a certain percentage of the average annual crop. In 
most cases this system has in some form or other come down from 
ancient times, but in certain instances it is the outgrowth of experience. 

Land tenure in India. — It has been found best, speaking generally, 
for the government to retain the title to the land and to lease it to the 
landholders. The leases or grants are ordinarily perpetual, so long as 
the lessee paj r s the regular tax and meets the other conditions laid 
down; but the government generally retains the right of revision of 
the rental at regular intervals, most frequently at periods of about 
thirty years. In some cases, especially when a settlement has first 
been made, the rental is revised after ten or fifteen years. On the 
other hand, in Bengal and in some other localities in India, and in 
exceptional circumstances in some of the other countries where it has 
been thought especially desirable to attract capital, the rental has been 
made perpetual, the government surrendering the right of revision. 
Inasmuch as the leases may be transferable, such a grant without right 
of revision amounts practically to the granting of a title in fee simple. 
This form of lease, however, in Bengal particularly, as well as in some 
other instances, has been found exceedingly troublesome to the govern- 
ment, and practically no Indian administrator recommends the general 
disposition of public land on any such terms. 

Land tenure in Java. — In Java, where in the earlier part of this 
century the government sold some of its public lands, the experiences 
have proved unfortunate. The native Javanese being somewhat 
thriftless, it has been possible for the Chinese and for some Europeans 
to gather together very large estates in single hands, on which the 
native Javanese must work as tenants under sometimes very severe 
conditions laid down by the landlords. These unfortunate experiences 
with the Javanese have led the Dutch Government of late years to 
consider seriously, though as yet without any action, the advisability 
of buying up these great landlords' estates, as we have been compelled 
to consider the need of buying the friars' lands. It has, besides, pre- 
scribed with considerable minuteness the terms under which the Java- 
nese shall be permitted to lease their lands to Europeans. Such 
provisions are intended both to prevent the soil from becoming 
exhausted and to secure to the native Javanese the use of his land 
often enough so that he will not be deprived of food; otherwise he 
would at times take a money rent for a period of years in advance, 
spend it all, and then become a burden upon either his neighbors or 
the public in order to keep from starving. The Dutch Government 
has also found it necessary to forbid absolutely the native Javanese to 
sell their lands either to Europeans or to the Chinese, unless special 
permission is granted in exceptional cases by the Dutch resident. 

SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE PHILIPPINES. 

In the Philippines, if we are to guard the interests of the native 
Filipino, it will doubtless be necessary for us to adopt measures quite 
different from those which have been employed in tne United States. 
The more intelligent and prudent of the Filipinos say that one of their 
chief fears from American rule is that in the course of time the Amer- 
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ican speculator and business man will succeed in depriving the less 
thrifty and less farsighted Filipino of his possession or the soil. 

Congress has already on tnis subject made wise provision by 
instructing the Philippine Commission — 

First. To secure a careful survey and classification of the land in 
order to determine both the boundaries of all private land claims and 
the nature of the soil, with its availability for various uses. 

Second. To make regulations and prescribe terms for perfecting 
titles, so that the native inhabitants of the islands may secure lands on 
easy terms, and may have preference over others. 

It is probable that in addition, unless it already has the power under 
the general terms of the act of July 1, 1902 — 

Third. The Commission should be given the power to regulate the 
terms of the leases of their lands which the Filipinos might wish to 
make to Americans and Europeans, and that no leases or sales by the 
natives to such parties should be valid unless they are made in the 
presence of local government officials, who can explain the terms in 
detail to the parties concerned, and who are empowered to give or 
refuse consent to the bargain. This power should be in the hands of 
the provincial authorities. 

Beyond question this is a grant of large and possibly somewhat 
dangerous aiscretionary authority, but the provincial board is com- 
posed usually of one native Filipino, chosen by the inhabitants of the 
frovince, and of two Americans, appointed by the governor on merit, 
n most cases the composition of the board is such as to prevent any 
corrupt practices, and the regulations laid down by the Commission, 
together with the experience which would be rapidly gathered, would 
soon furnish a body of rules which would prevent hardship and insure 
uniformity of action. The more intelligent and thrifty Filipinos, as 
well as Americans, would not be unduly hampered in the exercise of 
their privileges, whereas the less thrifty and more ignorant ones would 
be protected. The best informed Filipinos favor such restrictions. 

Fourth. The government has alreaay made careful provisions for 
the preservation of the forest lands and for their satisfactory use. 
Somewhat similar provisions would be wise regarding the agricul- 
tural lands owned by the government. It would probably be best 
for the Philippine Commission, in the exercise of the powers appar- 
ently granted in section 13 of the act of July 1, 1902, instead of 
selling these lands in fee simple, to lease them, with the right of 
revising the rental at somewhat long intervals — say, twenty-five or 
thirty years. This would give a source of revenue which is flexible 
and which may be made small or large with comparatively little diffi- 
culty as occasion demands. Under most circumstances it would 
robably enable the thrifty Filipino or the American settler to obtain 
is land with little or no outlay of capital, whereas it would also 
enable the government in cases of exceptional valuable land, as in 
villages or valuable hotel sites, to secure what the land was worth by 
adding to the annual lease a premium to be paid at once, the amount 
of which might be determined either by the government itself or by 
auction. 

In securing the investment of larger sums of capital for the develop- 
ment of large sugar, tobacco, or hemp plantations, as contemplated in 
section 15 of the above-named act, the government might advanta- 
geously grant on very favorable terms to corporations or individuals 
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large tracts of land; but in this case also oriental experience favors 
leasing for suitable periods, with the right of revising the rental at the 
end of the period. 

Besides tne wise proviso of the present law — that the grant should be 
conditioned on actual and continued occupancy, improvement, and cul- 
tivation of not less than five years, with the provision forbidding aliena- 
tion or incumbrance of the land during that period — another might 
with advantage be added, to the effect that noncultivation, except of 
small pieces devoted actively to some use supplemental to the regular 
cultivation, should be considered abandonment of the land, and that 
three years' abandonment would forfeit the land to the State, even 
though the rental had been regularly paid. 

It is extremely important that provisions somewhat of the nature 
indicated above should secure to the government and to the Filipinos 
the satisfactory use of the lands, both public and private, and that 
while legitimate investors for productive purposes should be encour- 
aged, the enormous gains of land speculators should be prevented. 
Such regulations might quite, possibty stifle somewhat the hazardous 
and injurious enterprise of land booms and town-lot speculations, but 
the Commission would beyond question be able to make terms which 
would give sufficient encouragement to capital seeking legitimate 
investment, but which would also protect both the government's 
interests, present and future, and the welfare of the Filipinos. 

Fifth. It is probable that, owing to the nature of the crops and to 
the character of the landholders, the land tax or rent would better be 
in the form of a certain percentage of the average annual crop com- 
muted into terms of cash than in a percentage of tne value of the land. 
This system, especially for most tropical countries, is more nearly accu- 
rate and equitable. The experiences of the other oriental countries 
considered, and the methods employed by them, will prove very sug- 
gestive in preparing such regulations. 

Sixth. The Torrens system of registration of land is beyond doubt 
best and will probably be adopted. 

Seventh. Owing partly to the devastation of war, partly to the ravages 
of the rinderpest which destroyed in certain localities nearly all of 
the cattle employed on the land, the farmers are seriously hampered 
in tilling their lands. It seems extremely desirable that some method 
be found to enable them to purchase needed stock and agricultural 
implements. 

The Indian government has found it desirable in many sections to 
make agricultural loans to farmers to enable them to make purchases 
of the nature indicated. The loans are made through local revenue 
officials and the interest and capital are likewise collected by govern- 
ment officials. 

In Egypt, as will be seen in the brief chapter on that country, the 
Government finding itself seriously hampered for capital, made arrange- 
ments with the National Bank of Egypt to advance money for similar 
purposes, while the Government supervises the loans and collects the 
interest and the principal through the revenue officials. Both the bank 
and the people profit by the arrangements, while the Government, 
keeping rigid control through its officials, prevents undue exploitation 
of the farmers. 

In all such countries a chief danger is that the farmers will fall into 
the hands of unscrupulous usurers who will loan them money at ruin- 
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ous rates, and who, through mortgages on their crops and property, 
will bring them into legal subjection not much better than slavery. 

It would seem wise if, in connection with the land and revenue admin- 
istration, our Philippine government could find it practicable either 
directly to make loans to farmers for needed purposes on reasonable 
terms, or could arrange with private capitalists or banks, as recom- 
mended by the Commission, and in Mr. Conant's report on money and 
banking, to make such loans under government supervision and in part 
with government aid. The poorer inhabitants in these countries in 
many cases prefer to pay much higher rates to private usurers than 
to deal through government officials, because such money lenders, 
especially the Chinese, axe likely to be very liberal in the way of extend- 
ing loans from year to year, and thus strengthening their hold upon 
the people while apparently treating them with the greatest considera- 
tion. Government officials in making loans, or large banks which work 
under regular system, should of course have this in mind; and regula- 
tions while necessarilv somewhat strict should, if possible, be adminis- 
tered with a certain degree of flexibility^ so as to avoid undue hardship 
in cases of misfortune. 

IV. POLICE. 

A study of the police systems of the oriental countries, especially 
the military police corresponding to our Philippine constabulary, is 
interesting, but it has comparatively little new to suggest for the 
improvement of our constabulary. That body has been, on the whole, 
so efficiently organized and so well directed that, while an expert 
could doubtless gather suggestions in minor points from these other 
countries, no important modification seems necessary. 

Need of knowledge of local dialects. — It is extremely desirable, how- 
ever, that our American officers in charge of the constabulary should 
make themselves familiar as rapidly as possible with not merely the 
Spanish language, but also with the local dialects in the localities in 
which they serve. Not merely should certain rewards in the nature 
either of prizes or of an increase in salary be granted — a plan which 
has already been started — but it seems essential that, comparatively 
soon, appointments should be made dependent upon such knowledge, 
and that promotions should not be granted without it. The constabu- 
lary particularly will do its work in the most efficient way if the 
officials can come into personal contact in a somewhat familiar way with 
the inhabitants of all classes of the community. Such intimate rela- 
tionship can not be secured without a knowledge of the language, and 
the experiences of the other countries studied seems to make it clear 
that such knowledge can be comparatively easily secured along the lines 
indicated. 

Identification of criminals. — The constabulary has already organized 
a very efficient detective service, and much emphasis is placed upon 
keeping the records of criminals, so that when one is captured it can 
readily be ascertained whether or not he is an old offender, with his 
record already in the hands of the police. The prompt identification 
of such habitual criminals is of very great importance, but it is 
extremely difficult to keep a set of records so classified and indexed 
that, after a period of some years has elapsed, the personal character- j- 

istics of an unknown criminal just arrested can be found in the records 
and the man identified without a long search which often proves L 

absolutely unsatisfactory. - '^ 
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The experiences of the English colonies of Hongkong, Singapore and 
the other Straits Settlements, Burma, and others, where the system of 
identification is by finger marks, seem to show that system to be by far 
the most satisfactory that has yet been found, not merely as regards 
certainty of identification, but especially as regards the ease of classi- 
fication and the readiness and speed with which any set of finger 
marks can be traced throughout a large collection of thousands and 
readily identified. It would seem desirable that our constabulary 
and police in the Philippines adopt the best methods available for the 
purpose of tracing criminals, and unless the system has already been 
thoroughly investigated, it would seem wise that such investigation 
be promptly made with reference to its possible adoption. 

Methods of dealing with brigandage. — Some of the countries vis- 
ited have found it desirable, in the interests of the public peace, with- 
out banishing from the country undesirable characters, to remove them 
from the scenes of their criminal exploits and to locate them among 
strangers in remote sections. 

In Burma, the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States there 
still remain numerous bands of robbers or brigands similar to those 
found in the Philippines. Besides the usual measures of patrolling 
roads and arresting and punishing criminals when caught, it has at 
times been found very effective to hold villages as a whole responsible 
for the criminal acts of robbers when there was reason to believe that 
the village, or many of the villagers, were harboring or aiding the 
criminals. 

Sometimes the villages are fined heavily; sometimes they are pun- 
ished by quartering police upon them at their expense. To offset 
these punitive measures money rewards are sometimes paid to villages 
that have shown unusually praiseworthy diligence in hunting down 
brigands and bringing them to justice. 

Need of wing native customs, etc. — While it is probable that few, if 
any, of these latter methods would be found advisable for use by our 
constabulary, still they are extremely suggestive as methods of deal- 
ing with semicivilized peoples in accordance with long-established 
customs and institutions which they understand. Our constabulary 
would certainly do well likewise to make careful study of native habits 
and institutions in order to see what ones can be used to further the 
ends of good government without doing violence to the higher ideals 
of civilized peoples. 

Beyond question, if the Philippine constabulary is to be a perma 
nent and efficient force, much will be gained by establishing regular 
systems of pensions and rewards for long and meritorious service. 

Aside from these minor matters, part of which are already in force, 
no other suggestions of importance from the experience of the countries 
visited are to be offered for improvement of the already splendid force 
of the constabulary of the Philippines. 
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Income tax, 92. 

Subjects and rates of taxation, 92. 
Rules of administration, 93. 
Taxing authorities, 94. 
"Acouiring merit," 95. 
Land values and rent, 120. 
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Burma-^-Conti nued . 
Police syntem : 

Classification, 127. 
Civil police: 

Number and nationalities, 127. 
Religion and caste, 128. 
Composition, 128. 
Pay and cost, 128. 
Conditions of enlistment, 128. 
Marriage and pensions, 129. 
Training, 128. 
Arms, 130. 
Special crimes, 130. 
Patrol of roads, 130. 
Care of criminals, 131. 
Identification, 131. 
Prisoners, 131. 

Deportation of dangerous characters, 131. 
Punitive quatering of police, 132. 
Fining of villages, 132. 
Village police, 132. 
Village hedge, 132. 
Village watchmen, 133. 
Military police: 

Composition of force, 133. 
Caste and nationality, 133. 
Numbers and pay, 134. 
Enlistment, 134. 
Pensions, 134. 
Leaves of absence, 136. 
Duties, 135. 
Reports, 135. 
Calcutta, average prices of food grains in, 32. 
Cawnpore, average prices of food grains, 32. 
Ceylon: 

Currency system of, 21. 

Same as that of India, etc., 21. 

Report of special commission, 22. 

Effects of change of currency system on labor, 22. 

government, 22. 
Indian labor in, 65. 
Economic condition of emigrants, 65. 
Population of, 65. 
Wages, 66. 

Transportation of coolies, 66. 
Treatment of coolies, 67. 
Chandoo. (See Opium. ) 
Chinese: 

Excess of, in Perak, 28. 

Immigration, 39 et seq. 

Secret societies in Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements, 46. 

As settlers in Deli, 54. 

Control of, in Deli, 54. 

See Coolies. 

In Java: 

Occupations of, 55. 
Travel restrictions, 55. 
Government of, 57. 
Landholding by, 57. 
Cinchona, plantations in Java, 59. 

Citizenship, privileges of, in Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements, 47. 
Coffee culture, in Java, 58. 
Coinage: 

Suspension of silver, in India, 11. 
Of rupees in India, 12, 13. 
Colonies. (See Dutch colonies; British colonies.) 
Consumers, effect of change of currency system of India on, 15. 
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Contracts with coolies: 

In Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements, 43. 
In Deli, 51. 
Coolies: 

Contracts with, in Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements, 43. 
Control of, 44. 
In Deli- 
Nature of contract, 51. 

Statistics, 52. 

Provisions for* care of, 52. 

Gambling, 53. 

Savings, 53. 

Treatment of, 54. 
Cromer, Lord: 

On English administration of Egypt, 2. 
Succesaof government in Egypt, 9. 
Culture system: 

Employed by Holland in its colonies, 3 
In Java, 58. 
Currency notes, passage of act in India authorizing issue of, 12. 
Currency svstems, 11 et seq. 

See India, Burma, Ceylon, Netherlands India. 

Possibility to maintain fixed rate of exchange in oriental dependencies, 29. 

Advantages of silver standard where coolie Tabor is Chinese, 29. 

Silver standard brings element of uncertainty in business, 30. 

Conclusion, 29-30. 

Situation in Deli, 55. 

Summary and conclusion, 151 et seq. 

Effect of depreciating currency, 151. 
in Sumatra, 151. 
India, 151. 
See Philippines. 
Deli: 

Agricultural conditions, 50. 

Tobacco growing, 50. 
Character of workers, 50. 
Immigration methods, 51. 

Nature of contract, 51. 
Statistics regarding coolies, 52. 
Provisions for care of, 52. 
Gambling, 53. 
Savings, 53. 

Treatment of coolies, 54. 
Chinese as settlers, 54. 

Control of, 54. 
Currency situation, 54. 
Djokjakarta, labor conditions in, 63. 
Dutch colonies: 

High character of European officials in, 2. 
Form of government, 1. 
Purposes of home government, 1. 
Pay of officials, 2. 
The good of the natives, 3. 
Culture system employed in Java, 3. 
Aims of home government, 3. 
See Netherlands; India. 
East Sumatra: 

Agricultural conditions, 50. 

Tobacco growing, 50. 
Character of workers, 50. 
Immigration methods, 51. 

Nature of contract, 51. 
Statistics regarding coolies, 52. 
Provisions for care of coolies, 52. 
Gambling, 53. 
Savings, 53. 
Treatment of coolies, 54. 
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East Sumatra — Continued. 

Chinese as settlers, 54. 
Control of, 54. 

Currency situation, 54. 
Economic conditions in Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements, 47. 
Education: 

In India, 4. 

In Java, 5. 

Not free, 6. 

In Egypt, 144. 
Egypt: 

Success of Lord Cromer's government in, 9. 

General principles of administration, 143. 

Taxation, 144. 

Education, 144. 

Post-office savings banks, 145. 

Loans to small cultivators, 145. 

Public improvements: 
Irrigation, 148. 
Agricultural railways, 148. 
Telegraphs and railways, 148. 
Europeans: 

Honesty and justice of, in the Orient. 2. 

High character of officials, 2. 
Exchange: 

Fall of, between India and England, 11. 

Bates and bar silver quotations, 34 et seq. 
Export duty on tin in Perak, 78. 

Exporters, effect on, of change of currency system in India, 14. 
Federated Malay States: 

Success of government in, 9. 

Currency system, situation in, 28. 

Number of Chinese in, 28. 

Population of, 28. 

Excess of Chinese in Perak, 28. 

Population, 39. 

Area, 39. 

Immigration, 39. 

Development and resources, 40. 

Measures to secure immigration, 41. 

Classes of immigrants, 42. 

Contracts, 43. 

Control of the coolie, 44. 

Health, 44. 

Inspection and control, 45. 

Tin mining chief industry in, 41. 

Gambling, 46. 

Chinese secret societies, 46. 

Opium traffic, 47. 

Prostitution, 47. 

Privileges of citizenship, 47. 

Social and economic conditions, 47. 

English political control, 49. 

Social results, 49. 

Indian labor in, 70. 

Treatment of coolies, 70. 

Indian coolies compared with Chinese, 71. 

Land revenues, 96. 
Grants, 96. 

Grants of town lands, 97. 

country lands, 97, 98. 

Land registration, 99. 

Rice cultivation, control of Asiatic, 100. 

Mining lands, 100. 

Rights and powers under mining lease, 100. 
Conditions, 101. 
Special licenses, 101. 
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Federated Malay States — Continued. 
Mining lands — Continued. 

Control of water rights, 101. 

Powers of warden and inspectors, 102. 

Export duty on minerals, etc., 102. 

Resumption of lands, 102. 

Actions against officials, 102. 
Opium and spirits revenues, 130. 

Right to sell opium farmed out, 103. 

Importation strictly regulated, 103. 

Regulations for sale and importation of, etc.. 103. 

Rights conferred upon the farmer, 103. 
Farm system, 105. 

Advantages of system of farming out revenues, 105. 
Atap farm, rights granted by, 105. 
Spirit farm, rights conferred upon the farmer, 106. 

Regulations, 106. 
Pawnbroking farm, rights conferred upon the farmer, 107. 

Regulations governing, 107. 
Gambling farm, rights conferred upon the farmer, 109. 

Regulations governing, 109. 

Hoa Koe and Chinese lotteries forbidden, 109. 
Lower Perak Atap farm, rights conferred upon the farmer, 109. 

Regulations governing, 109. 
Farms, how sold, 110. 
Revenues from licenses, etc., 110. 
Post-office, a state enterprise, 110. 
Telegraph system, a state enterprise, 110. 
Municipal governments, how controlled, 110. 

Revenues derived by, HH 
Revenue, abstract of, for 1900, 125. 
Police system — 

Classification, 135. 

Statistics, 136. 

Enlistment, 136. 

Pay, 136. 

Instruction, 136. 

Pensions and leave, 137. 

Arms, 137. 

Patrol, 138. 

Special crimes, 138. 

Secret societies, 138. 

Special provisions, 138. 

Identification, 138. 
Fisheries, in Burma, 92. 
Gambling: 

In Federated Malav States and Straits Settlements, 46, 109. 
In Deli, 53. 
Gold standard: 

Acts toward adoption of, in India, 12. 
Report of Sir Henry Fowler's committee in favor of, 12. 
Government: 

Form of, in English and Dutch colonies, 1. 
Purposes of home, 1 et seq. 
Aim of British and Dutch in dependencies, 3. 
Relation of home, to dependency, 9. 
Government officials, effect of change of currency system on, of India, 16. 
Grains, food: 

Average annual prices in India, 32. 
Variations in prices, etc., 32. 
Grain, average annual price of, in India, 32. 
Great Britain: 

Character of colonial officials, 2. 
Pay of colonial officials, 2. 

Aims of government regarding administration of colonies, 3. 
Variation of policy of, in India, 4. 
Holland {See Dutch colonies), t4 Culture" system employed by, in colonies, 3. 
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Immigration: 

Into Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements, 39. 
Measures to secure, 41. 
Class of, 42. 
Methods in Deli, 51. 

Nature of contract with coolies, 51. 
Indo-China, French: 

Currency system of, similar to that used in France, 30. 
On a silver* basis, 31. 
Opinions as to standards, 31. 
India: 

Variation of English policy in, under different governors-general, 4. 

Education in, 4. 

Practice in local self-government, 6. 

Natives not ready for local self-government, 6. 

Local self-government in Baroda, 7. 

See Residents. 

Currency system : 

Suspension of silver coinage, 11. 

Chief reason for, 11. 
Subsequent acts toward adoption of gold standard, 12. 
Reason for stopping free coinage of silver, 11. 
Fall of exchange between India and England, 11 et seq. 
Passage of act in 1898, authorizing issue of currency notes, 12. 
Appointment of Sir Henrv Fowler's committee, 12. 

Report in favor of gold standard, 12. 
Act making sovereigns, etc., legal tender, 12. 
Coinage of rupees, 12, 13. 
Economic effects of change of system, 13. 
Effect of change on business of bankers, 13. 

exporters, 14. 
producers, 14. 
agricultural classes, 14. 
consumers, 15. 
government officials, 16. 
Change of, cause of scarcity of currency, 16. 

increased tax burden, 16, 17. 
Counteracting influences, 18. 
Effect on hoards and ornaments, 19. 

Mr. Lindsay's plan for establishing a gold standard without a gold cur- 
rency, 19. 
Average annual price of food grains, 32, 33. 
Annual monthly wage of skilled and unskilled labor, 33. 
Variation in wage rate, 34. 
Taxation in. (See Burma.) 
Java: 

Advantages to Holland from culture system, 3. 
Education in, 5. 

not free, 5. 
Practice in local self-government, 6. 
Natives not ready for local self-government, etc., 6. 
Conditions regarding population, 55. 
Occupations of Chinese, 55. 
Travel restrictions, 55. 
Government of Chinese, 57. 
Landholding by Chinese, 57. 
Forced labor, 58. 
Culture svstem, 58. 
Coffee culture, 58. 
State plantations, 59. 
Cinchona plantations, 59. 
Land alienation and leasing, 61. 
Emigration, 63. 

Labor conditions in native states, 63. 
Taxation and revenues, 111 et seq. 
Private holdings, 111. 
Private land tax, 112. 
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Java — Continued. 

Taxation and revenue — Continued. 
Inheritance tenure, 1 12. 
Leasehold tenure, 113. 
Communal holdings, 114. 
Remission of rent, 115. 
Poll tax, 115. 

Carriage and horse tax, 115. 
Personal tax, 115. 
Income tax, 116. 

Upon Europeans, 116. 
Upon natives and foreign orientals, 116. 
Stamp tax, 116. 
Customs, 116. 
Excise, 116. 

Opium and other farms, 116. 
Pawnbroking, 117. 
Local taxes and expenses, 112. 
Police system — 

Classification, 139. 
Organization, 139. 
Heerendienst, 139. 
Regulations, 140. 

Chinese and other foreign Asiatics, 140. 
Jawar, average annual price of, in India, 32. 
Labor: 

Average monthly wage of skilled and unskilled, in India, 33. 

Variations in wage rates, etc., 34. 

Forced, in Java, 58. 

See Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, etc. 

Conclusions regarding labor conditions, 73. 

Forms of contracts required in Perak, 74-77. 

Conclusions regarding: 

Imported labor in the Orient, 155. 

Effects of, 156. 
Work of Chinese merchants, 156. 
In the Philippines (see Philippines), 157. 
Landlord tenure in Burma, 81. 
Land grants in Straits Settlements, etc. , 96. 

Land revenues in Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, 96. 
Land-revenue settlements in Burma, 83. 
Land tenures: 
In Burma — 

Village tenures, 80. 
Landlord tenure, 81. 

Individual tenure, 83. , 

Malacca, population of, 39. | 

Mining lands: 

In Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States — 
Laws regarding alienation of, 100. 
Accuracy of survey required, 100. 
Powers under lease, 100. 
Conditions to be fulfilled by lessee, 101. 
Special licenses, 101. 

Work of licensee to be approved by wp-den, etc., 101. 
Export duty on minerals ana metals, 102. 
Water rights controlled, 101. 

Resumption of lands, 102. , 

Actions against officials, 102. | 

Native rulers, despotism in colonies, 4. 
Native states: 

Existence of, in India, Java, etc., 7. 
Practicallv under despots, 8. 
Natives of India and Java not ready for local self-government, 6. 
Negri Sembilan, area and population, 39. 
Netherlands India: 

Currency system, 23. 
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Netherlands India — Continued, 

Nature of population and of business, 23. 

Population of Java, 23. 

Madura, 23. 

Number of Chinese in Java and Madura, 23. 

Arabs in, 24. 

Counterfeiting, 24. 

Conditions in East Sumatra, 25. 

Two systems of currency circulating, 25. 
Importation of British dollars, 25. 

Netherlands Trading Company's notes, 25. 

In circulation in Penang and Sumatra, etc., 26. 
Not legal tender in Sumatra, 26. 

British dollar not legal tender in Sumatra, 26. 

Beneficial effects of silver currency, 26. 
Officials: 

Character of, in Dutch and British colonies, 2. 

Pay of, 2. 
Opium traffic: 

In Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements, 47. 

Revenues from, 103. 

Right to sell opium farmed out, 103. 

Regulations of importation. 103. 

Rights conferred upon the farmer, 103. 
Pahang, area and population, 39. 
Pawnbroking, regulations, etc., governing, in Straits Settlements and Federated 

Malay States, 107. 
Penang, population of, 39. 
Perak: 

Excess of Chinese in (see Federated Malay States), 28. 

Area, 39. 

Population, 39. 

Form of contract for Chinese laborers, 74. 

Sinkheh contract for tin miners, 75. 

Shap-tsau-yat Shap-Tsan-Yi contract, 75. 

Agreement of Straits Sugar Co. with contractor, 77. 

Export duty on tin, 78. 

Special land grants, 123. 

Customs duties, 123. 
Philippines: 

Comparison of self-government concessions with India and Java, 7. 

Effects of depreciating standard, 152. 
currency fluctuations, 153. 

Difficulties of government, 153. 

Encouragement of commerce with the United States, 154. 

Nature of currency desired, 154. 

Present measures regarding currency, 154. 

Labor in — 

Conditions, 157. 

Suggestion of admission of Chinese, 158. 
Recommendations, 159. 
Police svstem: 

In feurma (see Burma), 127 et seq. 

Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States [see Straits Settlements; Feder- 
ated Malay States), 15 et seq. 
Java (see Java), 139 et seq. 

Summary, 141. 
Producers, effect on, of change of currency system in India, 14. 
Prostitution, in Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements, 47. 
Rangoon, average annual prices of food grains, 32. 
Residents: 

Reason for naming, 7. 

Character and methods of, 8. 

Advantages and disadvantages of, 8. 
Revenue settlements, land, in Burma, 83. 
Rice, average annual price of, in India, 32. 
Rupees, coinage of, in India, 12, 13. 
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Salem, average prices of food grains, 32. 
Salt duty in Burma, 92. 
Selangor, population and area, 39. 
Self-government: 

Chief obstacle among oriental people to establishment of, 2. 
Training for, 4. 
Practice in local, 6. 
Villages, 6. 

Municipalities, 7. " ' ^ 

Comparison of concessions for self-government in Philippines and Brftifcn and 
Dutch Colonies, etc., 7. ' 

Silver coinage: " T •»• ' 

Suspension of, in India, 11. • ' •'•" 

Chief reason for, ll. >i ;••;..•»• - 

See India. ' - 

Bar, quotations and exchange rates, 34 et seq. 

Singapore, population of , 39. ♦ : • ; .» 

Singapore bank, rate for exchange on London, 36. 

Sinkheh contract for tin miners in Perak, 75. 

Social conditions in Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements, 47. 

Soerakarta, labor conditions in, 63. 

Sovereigns, act making, legal tender in India, 12. ■ 

Spirits, in Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, 106. 

Stamp duties in Burma, 92. 

Straits settlements: 

Currency system, 27. 

Movement in favor of gold standard, 27. 
Opinion of Chinese merchants as to silver standard, 28. 
Chinese immigration, 39 et seq. 
Area, 39. 
Population, 39. 

Number of Chinese and Malays in, 40. 
Tin mining, chief industry in, 41. 
Measures to secure immigration, 41. 

Protector of Chinese, 41. 
Classes of immigrants, 42. 
Wages and cost of importation, 44. 
Contracts, 43. 
Control of the coolie, 44. 
Provisions regarding health of coolies, 44. 
Inspection and control, 45. 
Gambling, 46. 
Chinese secret societies, 46. 
Opium traffic, 47 
Prostitution, 47. 
Privileges of citizenship, 47. 
Social and economic conditions, 47. 
English political control, 49. 
Indian labor in, 70. 

Treatment of coolies, 70. 
Indian coolies compared with Chinese, 71. 
Land revenues, 93. 

grants, 96. 
Grants of town lands, 97. 

country lands, 97, 98. 
Land registration, 99. 
Rice cultivation, control of Asiatic, 100. 
Mining lands, 100. 

Rights and powers under mining lease, 100. 

Conditions, 101. 

Special licenses, 101. 

Control of water rights, 101. 

Powers of warden and inspectors, 102. 

Export duty on minerals, etc. , 102. 

Resumption of lands, 102. 

Actions against officials, 102. 
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Straits settlements— Continued. 

Opium and spirits revenues, 103. 

Right to sell opium farmed out, 103. 
Importation strictly regulated, 103. 
Regulations for sale and importation of, etc., 103 
Rights conferred upon the farmer, 103. 
Farm system of revenues, 105. 

Advantages of, 105. 
Atap farm, rights granted by, 105. 
Spirit farm, rights conferred upon the farmer, 106. 

Regulations, 106. 
Pawnbroking farm, rights conferred upon the farmer, 107. 

Regulations governing, 107. 
Gambling farm, rights conferred upon the farmer, 109. 
Regulations governing, 109. 

Hoa Koe and Chinese lotteries forbidden, 109. 
Lower Perak Atap farm, rights conferred upon the farmer, 109. 

Regulations governing, 109. 
Farms, how sold, 110. 
Revenues from licenses, etc., 110. 
Post-office a State enterprise, 110. 
Telegraph system a State enterprise, 110. 
Municipal governments, how controlled, 110. 

Revenues derived by, 110. 
Revenues, abstract of, for 1900, 125. 
Police system: 

Classification, 135. 
Statistics, 136. 
Enlistment, 136. 
Pay, 136. 
Instruction, 136. 
Pensions and leave, 137. 
Arms, 137. 
Patrol, 138. 
Special crimes, 138. 
Secret societies, 138. 
Special provisions, 138. 
Identification, 138. 
Straits sugar company, form of agreement with contractor, 77. 
Taxation: 

In Burma, 79 et seq. 
See Burma. 

In Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, 96 et seq. 
See Straits Settlements, 
and revenues in Java. (See Java.) 
In Eeypt, 144. 
Tenures, land: 
In Burma — 

Village tenures, 80. 
Landlord tenure, 81. 
Individual tenure, 83. 
Tin, export duty on, in Perak, 78. 
Tin mining: 

In Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements, 41. 
Sinkheh contract for tin miners, 75. 
Tobacco growing in Delhi, 50. 
Training, for self-government, 4. 
Village tenures, in Burma, 80. 

Wages, average monthly, of skilled and unskilled in India, 33* 
Wheat, average annual price of, in India, 32. 
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